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Pumps for Atomic Energy 


Hayward Tyler & Company Limited are proud of their part in 
furthering the peaceful application of atomic energy. Their 
glandless circulating pumps, designed for exacting duties where 
no leakage can be tolerated, have been, or are being supplied to 


many firms and establishments including the following: 


Calder Hall (through Babcock and Wilcox Ltd.) 

Chapel Cross (through Babcock. and Wilcox Ltd.) 

Dounreay, Fast Breeder Reactor (through John Thompson Ltd.) 
Dounreay, Research Reactor (through Head Wrightson Processes) 
Canadian Government, Chalk River (through English Electric Ltd.) 
Australian Government (through Head Wrightson Processes) 

New Zealand Government, Geothermal Plant (through H.W.P.) 
U.S.A., Argonne National Laboratory 


C.E.A. (France) 


AAYWARD [TYLER 


& CO Le PO BOX 2: LUTON ENGLAND 
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Wine exported in CORRUGATED boxes 
reduces cost, breakage, space 


Shipping bottled Italian wine is a prob- 
lem not greatly different from that of 
shipping many another fragile commod- 
ity: the contents must be protected, yet 
the cost of the package kept low. Today, 
many enterprising bottlers have found 
the ideal solution in corrugated boxes. 

Lighter in weight than most wooden 
crates, corrugated boxes save 5 to 8 Ib. 
each. They cost less to buy, less to pack, 
less to ship—savings which add mate- 
rially to the profits in wine. 

Corrugated boxes protect the contents 
better than wooden ones, experience 


shows, because they are so resilient 
under impact. Yet they require less 
space in storage, aboard ship, and at 
the vendor’s shop. 

Corrugated has the additional advan- 
tage of enabling easy printing on the 
sides for better brand identification and 
easy checking of inventory. 

Today, corrugated boxes are being 


used to package all sorts of products— 
for safety, economy and appearance. Can 
you use corrugated? Have a talk with 
your nearby boxmaker and see. 
Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, only 
the machines that make it. Since 1902, 
these machines have led the field in 
efficiency and dependability. Samuel M. 
Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J., U.S.A. 


Corrugated Container Machinery 


MANUFACTURED IN ENGLAND BY MASSON SCOTT & CO., LTD. 
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| INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 
ENTERS THE MIDLANDS 





Audience will be doubled overnight _ . 


Now firmly rooted in the homes of over 1,500,000 
Londoners, Independent Television takes its first stride 
towards a national network on February 17. For, on 
that day, the new Midlands station at Lichfield will 
transmit its first programmes to an expectant and 
prosperous audience. 

How large will that audience be ? Official returns of 
television licences issued in the ITV area are available 
to September 30, and—for a closely analagous area— 
to November 30. The purchase of new sets since then 
can be estimated from much available information. 
These calculations yield an estimate of 892,000 sets in 
the Midlands ITV area when transmissions begin. 

Of these sets, some 560,000 are estimated to be single- 
channel sets requiring conversion. Recent research 
among radio dealers suggests that conversion in the 
Midlands, stimulated by a forceful publicity campaign, 
is proceeding more rapidly than was the case before 
the London transmitter opened, and it is expected that 
some 145,000 single-channel sets will have been 
adapted by mid-February. 

In addition, there are some 319,000 multi-channel 
sets, many of which are now being fitted with special 
aerials. Since, however, ITV transmission will be on a 
frequency three times that of BBC transmissions, it is 
expected that existing aerials will give adequate recep- 
tion of ITV programmes in a great part of the Midlands 
area. Upon these two considerations is based the 
estimate that some 255,000 multi-channel sets will 
receive the new television programmes as soon as they 
commence, 


These estimates, therefore, give a total of 400,000 
sets capable of receiving ITV at the outset. They are 
conservative estimates, and there is every reason to 
expect that the relative lack of competitive entertain- 
ment and other factors will give more viewers per set 
in the Midlands than in the London area. A potential 
audience of approximately 1,500,000 viewers is there- 
fore anticipated. In other words, Jndependent Tele- 
vision will virtually double its audience from the moment 
transmissions in the Midlands begin. 

Because advertisement rates in the London and 
Midland regions are based upon the ultimate potential 
audience in each market—this is roughly twice as great 
in London—advertisers using the Midlands station 
immediately will enjoy a substantial advantage. For 
example, the peak time cost for reaching the London 
audience at weekends will be exactly halved in the case 
of corresponding weekday transmission to the Midland 
audience (the same programme company, Associated 
TeleVision Limited, being responsible for both 
operations). 

This means that advertisers already using television 
to support their marketing operations will be able to 
double their audience at a cost increase of less than 50 
per cent (taking into account also the spread of adver- 
tisement production costs). Similarly, organisations 
which are not yet familiar with the extraordinary 
selling power of television, will be able to reach up to 
3,000,000 prospective customers at their firesides at a 
substantially reduced cost per 1,000 viewers. 

Full details of this new television service will gladly 
be supplied if you will write or telephone to Patrick 
Henry, Sales Director, Associated TeleVision Ltd. 
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A statement issued for the information of Industry by 


TELEVISION HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON. W.C.2, TELEPHONE CHANCERY 4488 
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Full 


marks 
or 

Miss 

Bond 


A" BOND is headmistress of a large 
N grammar school for girls in Yorkshire, a 
school respected scholastically and well known for its 
enterprise. 

Thanks to Gertrude Bond’s tact and understanding, she 
seems to have miraculous success with the local education 
authority when it comes to acquiring the latest text books 
or getting her proposals approved for a new domestic 
science department. “Only the best is good enough for 
my girls” is her motto. 

She is a well-liked figure at representative teachers’ 
meetings and a frequent personality guest at the Quiz 
Panel held weekly by popular demand at the Town Hall. 
In addition, her tapestry work has become a byword in 
Women’s Institute circles. 

A keen listener to the BBC, she is too busy to hear every 
programme that touches her interests, but finds that by 
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taking The Listener she can keep-up to date. Besides, 
reported broadcasts make enjoyable, interesting reading. 
Miss Bond is typical of thousands* of people throughout 
the country whose interests and personalities influence 
those around them. | 
Advertisers who wish to appeal directly and econom- 
ically to a selective market of people of influence and 
discrimination will find no better medium than the 
advertisement columns of The Listener. 
* Average weekly net sales (A.B.C.) January-June 1955, 139,752 





Carries influence with influential people 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO TOM HENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Where are the 
young executives of 
tomorrow? 


ee the country there is much promising 
material — if only it can be reached by enterprising 
employers. 
Last year for the second time the Manchester Guardian 
featured a number of full-page careers announcements by 
leading industries and business concerns which enjoyed a 
highly enthusiastic response. The third series begins on 
January 23 and continues every weekday until March 9. 
If your company, too, has the problem of finding trainee 
executive staff, you will be interested to see how other 
companies tackle it. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 





MARITIME RESEARCH, INC. 
CHARTERING ANNUAL 1955 


LISTS 9,000 SHIP-CARGO FIXTURES 
reported during the year, classified by commodity, trade 
area, date of lading, rates, and name of vessel. Also in- 
cluded are charts showing the movements during the year 
of The Maritime Research General Freight Index and the 
rates for major commodities with comparisons for 1954. 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND 


Price : $20 per copy plus postage. 


MARITIME RESEARCH, INC., WEEKLY NEWSLETTER 


now in its third year of publication, lists and _ classifies 
ship-cargo fixtures reported from the major trading areas 
of the world. Airmailed every Saturday from New York at 
close of weekly business. 


Subscription Rate : $50 per annum plus postage. 


Working tool for ship owners, charterers, merchants, bank- 
ers, economists and all concerned with world trade. Sub- 
scribers include major governments, and a world-wide list 
of shipping, trade and financial executives. 


MARITIME RESEARCH, INC., 
2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y., U.S.A. 








DON’T BUY a 
Dictating Machine 
until you’ve read... 


“Biggest Business Asset 
Since Shorthand” 


—a FREE, comprehensive book that will tell you all you 
need to know about the most versatile electronic office aid 
that has ever been invented. 






FIND OUT JUST HOW a compact, 
streamlined miracle of effici- 
ency that weighs under 12 lbs., 
costs very little to buy and almost 
nothing to run, can save you 
time and overheads and release 
you from routine trivialities. 


—POST OFF THIS COUPON NOW- 


To:— GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. E. 
Grundig House, 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
Please send me without obligation a copy of your FREE BOOK entitled 
“BIGGEST BUSINESS ASSET SINCE SHORTHAND” 
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INCORPORATED 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


DIRECTORS NEW YORK 
a 
| HENRY C. ALEXANDER Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1955 


Chairman 


H. P. DAVISON 













President ASSE TS 
| ARTHUR M. ANDERSON Cash on hand and due from banks......... .eo $287,943,880 
2 oO bape United States Government securities........ ath 174,751,227 
Vice-President State and municipal bonds and notes....... - 55,046,717 
STEPHEN D. BECHTEL Stock of the Federal Reserve Banks. ........ eit 1,800,000 | 
ein ee Other bonds and securities (including shares 
chle or poration -y . . 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and | 
2AUL C. CABOT Morgan & Cie. Incorporated)..........6.64+ 22,904,486 
Presidey , . > 
hiss Guvek Senabeeeed Cor poration Loans.and Bilis purchased. sos inv cdccctscecses ; 411,289,804 
| BERNARD S. CARTER Accrued interest, accounts receivable, etc...... 2,917,348 
2 IY e¥eT ft o. . y ; 
Chairman Ban king WIE 5 a Foss thas Ob 4 So bee whee ° 3,000,000 } 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated s cae } 
eo ee ; Liability of customers on letters i 
CHARLES 8. CHESTON of credit and acceptances...........0+++. es 15,378,365 ! 
j een te . aii 4 
JOHN L. COLLYER $975,031,827 
| Chairman ———— 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
RICHARD R. DEUPREE LIABILITIES 
Chairman 
The Procier & Gamble Company Deposits : U. Ss. Govern OE or oS ne ret $ 44,616,907 
CHARLES D. DICKEY MAR 5 REPRE pep We 744,923,690 
Chairman Executive Committee Official checks outstanding OD ay ale See ae 3 88,483,065 
W. D. JAY $878,023 ,662 
} svector he 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, etc...... i 7,313,726 
cceptances outstanding and letters 
DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS Accey ae tstanding i letters of sm 
Chstrenan CPOGIE COUMOD «cos hoa ecu dee neeeens sarge 15,525,820 
OE SEE LE Se Capital—3500,000 shares... 0... ccc cacccvccuce oa 30,000,000 
THOMAS 8. LAMONT RS. 6 a5 pckrteckd CPSs skin eatiede eee aig 30,000,000 
‘tce-C y oe 
on Undivided profits...........2.0.4. Facets ane 14,168,619 
R. C. LEFFINGWELL $975,031,827 


L. F. McCOLLUM necesito 







Pre ident United States Government securities carried at $59,494,179 in 
Continental Oil Company the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to 
secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 






GUSTAV METZMAN 






JUNIUS S. MORGAN Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal De it I 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. eee Carparenen 


Chairman 
General Motors Corporation 














JAMES L. THOMSON 





Finance Co it Y rf pr 
sissies Fle nauaete Csiaiiy MORGAN § CIE, INCORPORATED 
Ii, Place Ven i 
ease eaten 4, Place Vendéme, Paris, France 





JOHN 8S. ZINSSER 
Vice-Chairman 
Merck & Co., Inc. 











London Correspondents: 
MORGAN GRENFELL §& CO. LIMITED 
23, Great Winchester Street, London E. C. #, England 
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The Bird Too 
Early 


HE campaign launched against Sir Anthony Eden during the 
past three weeks has been bewildering in its origin, and could 


be unexpected in its effects. The origin deserves scrutiny first. - 


It all seems to have been done with mirrors. A number of journalists 
and politicians, belonging to the right rather than the left in Con- 
servative politics, magnified their own criticisms of the Government 
into the suggestion that a major current of discontent against the Prime 
Minister was pulsing through Conservative supporters in the country. 
Sir Anthony’s instinctive opponents in the press—from Punch to the 
Daily Mirror—utilised the opportunity to renew their own bitter 
attacks upon him ; and the People utilised it to publish a story that 
Sir Anthony might be displaced by Mr Butler in a few months’ time. 
Last weekend, therefore, there came the very odd announcement from 
No. 10, Downing Street, that the Prime Minister was not going to 
resign. This seems to have sent many of the original Conservative 
instigators of the unrest scampering for cover. Their attitude at the 
end of this week is rather akin to that of the Scottish divine who was 
praying for rain just as a cloudburst broke over the tin roof of his 
kirk. “ Now, Lord,” he said, “ there is no need to be ridiculous.” 

Unfortunately, the cloudburst is not quite ridiculous. Its 
consequences could be debilitating and unexpected. The real danger 
of this premature insurrection is that it may have an effect quite 
opposite to that which its originators intended : it may strengthen 
Sir Anthony’s hand to be a weak Prime Minister. To understand this, 
one has only to try to gauge the reaction of the great majority of 
Conservative MPs to this “ disloyalty.” Many of them will come back 
to Westminster convinced that part of the blame has lain with certain 
of their fellows who were personally disappointed in Sir Anthony’s 
recent Cabinet reshuffle ; and even the most cursory reading of the 
critical articles that have appeared is likely to strengthen the profes- 
sional Tories’ protective instinct toward their leader. 

For the most publicised criticisms, in so far as they have been 
directed against Sir Anthony personally, have been quite unjust. One 
allegation has been that the Eden Government has taken an inordinate 
time to make decisions ; in fact, anybody with any access to the White- 
hall grapevine knows that productivity per Cabinet hour, in terms of 
decisions effected, has increased strikingly since Sir Anthony succeeded 
Sir Winston. A second and precisely opposite complaint, though it has 
appeared in the same newspapers as the first, has been that some of 
the Eden Government’s decisions have been taken too hurriedly and 
have had to be reversed, that there have been a great many muddles. 
Some muddles have certainly come to light, but it is difficult to saddle 
Sir Anthony with direct personal responsibility for any of them. Is 
it really suggested that it should be a Prime Minister’s role to check 
whether the Government has the legal power to ban the manufacture 
of heroin, or that he should be the first to spot certain inconsistencies 
in statistics about white fish, or—leaving aside the larger issues of 
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Middle Eastern policy—that he should be the Sexton 
Blake of black market deals in Egyptian arms ? It is a 


very odd theory of government which suggests that he 
should. 


The Tories are, therefore, likely to come back to 
Westminster complaining to each other that, even if 
there is room for criticisms against their Government, 
it was not yet Buggins’s turn. And they will have a 
political motive for this support of their leader, allied to 
their natural instinct for fair play. Life is always easiest 
for an Opposition when it can give a Prime Minister 
a bad name in order to hang his administration ; under 
a Churchill, as under an Eisenhower, this was not pos- 
sible, and the Tories are desperately eager to prevent 
it from being possible under Sir Anthony either. It 
has been said that when Sir Anthony speaks at Bradford 
and on television next week, and in Parliament the 
week after, he will be fighting a desperate battle on 
difficult ground. In fact, however, one cannot 
remember any political occasion when so many. anxious 
and professional cheer-leaders have been gathering so 
obviously in the stands. It is conceivable, of course, 
that Sir Anthony may muff all these opportunities. But 
if he shows one tithe of the oratorical effectiveness, and 
of the flashing humour, that Mr Butler displayed in a 
not dissimilar situation two months ago, then one 
suspects that the stage will be set for a great show of 
party loyalty towards him—with those who have played 
some part in the recent premature insurrection being 
very careful to applaud the loudest. The Manchester 
Guardian’s headline on Monday—‘“ Sir Anthony Eden 
To Carry On. Overthrow Would Discredit the 
Government. An Official: Denial °—might have been 
better expressed. But what the Guardian meant, as 
distinct from what it said, accurately expresses 
what the majority of Conservative MPs feel just now. 


* 


If this expected rallying of shocked and repentant 
Tories around their leader does take place, it would, 
in normal circumstances, be a very good thing. It would 
' also be a very good thing if the events of the last three 
weeks persuaded the Prime Minister that a man of his 
present eminence should spend less time interfering 
with administrative details (especially at the Foreign 
Office), and more in parading himself as a national 
figurehead in Parliament and around the country. A 
Prime Minister should always play Mary’s—not worthy 
Martha’s—role. Those who implicitly trust in Sir 
Anthony’s ability and firmness of purpose should there- 
fore welcome the recent campaign against him. But 
those who have some doubts about him—those who, 
while recognising that the recent campaign has been 
absurdly exaggerated, have an uneasy feeling that just 
such a campaign might be justified and necessary before 
the end of 1956—have much more reason to rue the 
events of the last few weeks. This is the real criticism 
of the premature insurrection. 
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A central feature of one of the most widely-quoted 
articles in the campaign was a headline that the country 
was “ waiting for the smack of firm Government.” This 
was a very fair thing to say, but a very unfair moment 
at which to say it. For the Eden administration’s record 
of firm Government to date has been slightly, very 
slightly, better than most realists could have expected 
last May. The Housing Subsidies Bill, the successful 
stand against the railway strike, the credit squeeze, the 
projected Monopolies Bill, teachers’ superannuation, 
the refusal to allow doctrinaire Conservatism to inter- 
fere with the disposal of lorries, the decisions to allow 
expenditure on education and roads to go forward while 
charges at the post office and local authority borrow- 
ing were tightened up—all these make a reasonably 
impressive, and sensibly unpopular, list. Above all, in 
the all-important fight against inflation, the Eden 
Government has become the first to introduce a dis- 
inflationary Budget when domestic demand did not 
seem to be hopelessly out of balance with domestic 
supply ; it is therefore the first postwar Government 
to enter a new year with a real prospect of increased 
unemployment ahead—and a moderate increase in 
unemployment is the only way through which the 
country can hope to secure greater stability of prices. 


* 


The great questions today are whether the Govern- 
ment will continue with this disinflationary policy if 
and when the squeeze on employment hurts ; and 
whether it will intensify its good work by cutting 
agricultural subsidies next month, and other forms 
of Government expenditure in the April Budget. One 
has cynical, but not yet justified, reasons for supposing 
that it will not. But, just at the moment when the Prime 
Minister is fumbling his way through the fog towards 
this crucial phase, those who apparently want all these 
things have fired a loud fusillade around his ears—the 
fusiliers themselves do not quite know why. 

If the fusillade persuades Sir Anthony to hurry on, 
it will have done good. But it would be much more 
natural if it scared him into drawing back. And that 
would be a great misfortune. Here is a Prime Minister 
who has been under fire from the very people who 
ought to be supporting him, and who feels hurt and 
puzzled thereby. He is likely, and will be able, to show 
that the rebels form only a narrow segment of his own 
party ; he can baffle the critics with the fact that his 
popularity rating in the latest Gallup poll is greater 
than Sir Winston Churchill’s was at the same stage of 
his Government, But this sort of argument would set 
the whole debate on the wrong track. The apprehension 
one feels about Sir Anthony is not that he is becoming 
unpopular. It is that in a few months’ time he may not 
be willing to make himself unpopular enough. The Con- 
servative rebels of the past three weeks have chosen a 
singularly infelicitous method of trying to get that 
point across, , 
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Mission from Malaya 


WO weeks ago the Chief Minister of the Federation 
of Malaya, Tengku Abdul Rahman, was talking 
bluntly across the table to Chin Peng, the Chinese 
leader of the Malayan Communist party. Next week 
he will be talking across the table to the British Colonial 
Secretary, perhaps just as bluntly. He told Chin Peng 
that he would not share power with him. He will 
hardly need to tell Mr Lennox-Boyd that he will no 
longer share power with the British ; for that is the 
whole sense of the large and representative delegation 
which he leads, and its objective : a Malayan state 
free of the old imperialism and equally free of the 
new Communist imperialism. The Tengku was no 
doubt considering his audience, 
but was probably also accurately 
voicing his own feelings, when he 
declared in Bombay that Malaya 
was modelling its “struggle” for 
independence on India’s. 

It is accepted in Britain that the 
negotiations are to be about the 
timetable, ways and means. These 
practical points are crucial, But it 
is worth while to consider just how 
fast and how far the Tengku can, 
in fact, expect to travel in Mr 
Nehru’s footsteps. There is not a 
great deal of similarity between 
[ndia in 1948 and Malaya in 1956 ; if parallels are to be 
drawn, Burma provides a closer one. India in 1948 was 
not an immediate object of the world struggle. Malaya 
is. Geographic barriers shelter India ; Malaya lies open, 
and in the shadow of the giant country whence half 
its people came. The Tengku knows this. If he did 
not it is possible that the Indians would remind him 
—for Malaya is as much India’s strategic flank now 
as it was when India was British. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that the Communists, because they now 
wish to abandon the shooting war, are defeated. If they 
were, they would have accepted the Chief Minister’s 
terms when they met him at Baling, and he would be 
bringing their defeat to throw on the table in London. 
He may feel that he got the better of Chin Peng in 
the argument ; but Chin Peng, though “ unmasked ” 
as the enemy of Malaya just as much as of the British, 
is still in arms and still disputes the Tengku’s authority. 
(Even now only 42 per cent of Malayans live in “ white ” 
areas—that is, areas classified as wholly free of 
terrorism.) What is more, Peking disputes the 
Tengku’s authority, too. 

At Baling the Communist leader ate his words about 
the Tengku—and about Mr Marshall, Chief Minister 
of Singapore, and Sir Cheng-lock Tan, leader of the 
Malayan Chinese Association—being British puppets. 
He is due soon to eat his retraction. For Peking’s 
new line since the Baling failure has been that the war 


is being continued only by the colonialists, that the 
Tengku refused to make peace because he was a tool 
of the British, and that the 3,000 Communists in arms, 
who are mainly Chinese, are the real representatives 
of the Malayan people. Hitherto, though the Chinese 
government has long described Korea, Vietnam and 
Malaya as the three Asian theatres of “wars of 
independence,” no great stress has been laid on Malaya. 
To have done so would have prejudiced the Communist 
attempt to exploit Anglo-American differences over 
Korea and China. The new line is a direct attack 
on the Chief Minister’s position as elected leader of 
the Malayans of all races, and a plain hint that, until 
he accepts terms that will leave 
Communism as well as Com- 
munists alive and breathing, the 
war is on again. 
This means that the Tengku 
cannot have peace. He is com- 
mitted to fight Communism in a 
key sector; to that extent he is 
committed to the side of the West. 
Chin Peng declared at Baling that 
his men would lay down their arms 
when internal security was in the 
hands of the elected government of 
Malaya. But that hardly squares 
with the newline from Peking. This 
question will certainly be discussed in London. In the 
light of experience in other areas, it may be suspected 
that the Communists will later on define their offer 
in terms of a “ withdrawal of foreign troops”: that 
is, the Tengku will be held to be in control of internal 
security only when there are inadequate forces behind 
him to maintain it. 


® 


These facts will have to be faced in the London 
talks, which in large part will turn on the control of 
internal security. The Malayan mission will certainly 
press for a definite date for a final independence ; but 
it is highly probable that it will ask for “ self-govern- 
ment” right away—and specifically for ministerial 
control of finance and internal security. It may also 
(unlike Singapore) demand control over defence as a 
whole. In itself the request would not be illogical, 
since internal and external security cannot be separated 
in Malaya’s present position, subject as it is to a blend 
of invasion and insurrection. Whether it could in fact 
be conceded, here and now on demand, must be 
doubted. It would mean giving the Malayan govern- 
ment supreme control over the ee troops 
in the country—British, Australian, Rhodesian, and 
Fijian. It would be the most remarkable of all British 
transfers of power. But for the Tengku now to partici- 
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pate more explicitly in defence policy, even though he 
cannot take it over bodily, should be possible. Now 
that he has seen the temper of the Communists he 
would hardly wish to be deprived of these protecting 
forces ; nor could the British Government want to 
deprive him of them. 


Moreover, while Malaya itself has no military com- 
mitments under Seato, it was implicitly understood 
that the security forces there would constitute a Seato 
force in being ; and it was on this understanding that 
Mr Menzies sent Australian troops. This raises the 
question of an independent Malaya’s attitude to Seato. 
Plainly the London discussions will have to look ahead 
to these problems ; for neither. self-government nor 
independence can be disentangled from the facts of 
Malaya’s position as a country under Communist attack. 
Communist China has, in fact, seen to it that Malaya 
cannot tread the same path as India or Ceylon. 


The western interest is obvious. If it were practically 
possible, it would be a substantial advantage in the 
cold war to have Malaya as a free Asian country on 
the western side, triumphantly free of the last reproach 
of colonialism, and able to mount the counter-attack 
with statements like that of Mr Marshall: 


The most vicious colonial power today is the Com- 
munist power, Russia. There is no power which has as 
many colonies and which controls them more stringently 
than Moscow. 


But the immediate practical problem is to ensure that 
the Commonwealth forces remain until the mobilisation 
of Malayan public opinion against the Communists is 


unmistakably so complete that Communism cannot 
survive. 


* 


The problem may be eased by the fact that, whatever 
date may be set for independence, an immense amount 
of preliminary work will have to be done. It would, 
for example, be out of the question to complete the 
Malayanisation of the civil service in eighteen months ; 
the majority of the higher posts will have to remain 
in expatriate hands for some time. Here, Malaya’s 
position is more like the Gold Coast’s than India’s. 
li is, again, most unlikely, to put it no higher, that a 
satisfactory new constitution providing for a wholly 


elected assembly could be prepared and fully intro-. 


duced in that time. British authority in Malaya exists 
by virtue of treaties with the Sultans ; it can be termi- 
nated only by their abrogation and the transfer of 
powers from the rulers to the new parliament. The 
rulers are expected to agree, but they will decline to 
be rushed. Then there is the key question—long 
dodged by Malay leaders and patiently pressed by the 
Chinese—of citizenship in the new state. Finally, 
there is the British suggestion that not only Singapore, 
but also Brunei and the colonies of Sarawak and North 
Borneo, could become states in a wider Federation 
within the Commonwealth. At the least the constitu- 
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tion should make their accession possible later on, as in 
the case of British Guiana to the West Indies, or New- 
foundland to Canada. Britain is concerned to leave 
Malaya, when the time comes, far more powerful, 
influential and territorially extensive than Raffles found 
it. 


The Tengku was able to take his strong line with 
Chin Peng because of the High Commissioner’s promise 
that the continuance of the emergency should not be 
allowed to hinder Malaya’s advance to independence. 
In fact the hindrances are more likely to arise from 
administrative and parliamentary problems. Politics 
here, as elsewhere, is the art of the possible. An instant 
British agreement to independence at a fixed date 
might be followed, and be made to appear unreal, by 
a series of inconclusive discussions of the thorny ques- 
tions that have so long divided Malaya—and which 
must be settled before independence can begin to 
become a reality. To concede self-government in 
principle is far easier than to make it mean what it 
ought to mean in practice. 


* 


The importance of what is happening in Malaya 
should not be underestimated. Partly in order to end 
the military stalemate, Britain has hastily fostered 
Malayan nationalism and cast it into the scales. Now, 
nine months after their first general election, the 
Malayans are demanding the conditions whereby the 
war shall become their war. Plainly, if they can feel 
it to be their own struggle, that is a great deal 
gained, provided their administration, economy and 
morale can take the strain. It must be Mr Lennox- 
Boyd’s task to persuade the Malayan delegates that 
Britain, in offering the necessary help in men, money 
and advice to make sure of this, is not seeking to con- 
cede the shadow of merdeka without the substance, but 
rather the opposite. 





We regret .... 
to announce that we can no longer accept 
orders for the 1956 edition of Tur 
Economist Diary. The size of the edition 
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Pig Fansenati 


recent weeks, the Minister of Agriculture, the 

National Farmers’ Union and the Fatstock Market- 
ing Corporations have exchanged lively volleys on the 
subject of the “great pig muddle.” Whether or not 
muddle is the wrong word (the Minister asserts that it 
is) there is certainly a great deal wrong with the in- 
dustry. Like most of Mr Heathcoat-Amory’s other 
problems, this one arises from the egregious errors of 
his predecessors, who subsidised pig production to a 


reckless extent in order to stimulate its rapid expansion. - 


The expansion of the fig population from 14 million 
in 1947 to 6 million in 1954 was bought at the price of 
a pig subsidy which last year totalled £60 million. The 
inevitable financial retrenchment that started last April 
is now revealing the rickety basis of the expansion 
programme which brought many inefficient and high- 
cost producers into pig-farming, some of whom are now 
withdrawing. 

This policy of making the pig by far the most heavily 
subsidised farm animal has not only produced hundreds 
of thousands of indifferent and unwanted pigs at great 
expense to the taxpayer. It has also caused a crop of 
distortions which are objected to by the pig breeders 
themselves. A subsidy that adds in the aggregate 30 
or 40 per cent to realised prices naturally has a profound 
effect upon the markets, and the form in which it is 
given will remain important as and if its total size is 
reduced. At the bottom of the next page, an attempt is 
made to summarise the present system of pig guar- 
antees, although like the once renowned Schleswig- 
Holstein problem its real nature is understood by not 
more than three men in Europe. It is at once obvious, 
however, that the system does not stand up to the tests 
of tidiness or efficiency at all. 


* 


Two main complaints are levied against it by the pig 
breeders. One is that under it the farmer is completely 
bewildered about how much he will get for each pig. 
It will be seen from the summary that the farmer who 
puts his pig up for auction has to juggle mentally while 
ai market with three possible subsidies (all known in 
advance but paid subsequently), and add them to the 
bid-price before he can assess his own profit. He is so 
bewildered by this that he often simply swallows the 
catchphrase that “the Ministry will make it up,” and 
is very indignant when it does not. The marketing of 
bacon pigs is still more curious. More than 90 per cent 
of these pigs are bought by the farmers’ own company, 
the Fatstock Marketing Corporation, which usually 
offers its producer clients an all-inclusive price—thus 
easing the problems of those who are not good at mental 
arithmetic. The corporation collects all subsidies due 
from the Government and varies their payment as It 


chooses through the agency of an equalisation fund. In 
theory, and to a large extent in practice, these arrange- 
ments appear indefensible. The pig subsidy has become 
a kind of free-for-all lottery, with the Ministry and the 
Fatstock Marketing Corporation standing on the side- 
lines to place their bets. 

The breeders’ second justified complaint is that the 
present system for subsidy payments has aggravated, 
instead of mitigating, the natural instability of the pig 
industry. This can best be understood when account is 
taken of another factor: the competition between the 
pork and bacon markets, with their very different 
requirements. Twice last year, the pork market was 
heavily inflated by a fortuitous combination of high 
market prices and high subsidy payments, threatening 
a dearth of bacon pigs at a later date. The Fatstock 
Marketing Corporation has in the main used its equali- 
sation fund to try to resist the periodic magnetism of 
the pork market and secure the steady supply of 
baconers that the bacon factories require. The most 
recent pig crisis, however, arose because the Fatstock 
Marketing Corporation, having run down its equalisa- 
tion fund, could only offer minimum prices for bacon 
pigs. The consequent diversion of pigs to the heavy- 
weight pork market violently depressed prices there, 
and caused a large retrospective subsidy to become 
available for bacon pigs—although only after the pigs 
themselves had gone to much less suitable and profit- 
able uses. 


* 


What is the remedy for these confusions? The 
National Farmers’ Union’s recipe is to set up a compre- 
hensive marketing organisation—controlled, of course, 
by the farmers themselves—for handling all kinds of 
pigs. It puts forward two arguments for this device. 
One is that it would facilitate badly needed improve- 
ments in marketing. There is no evidence to support 
this claim for a producers’ monopoly ; the Fatstock 
Marketing Corporation is certainly doing something to 
improve the efficiency of the pig industry, but in the 
face of incomprehension and even opposition from its 
farmer members. The NFU’s other argument is that a 
producers’ monopoly would “rationalise” pork and 
bacon prices. The point here is that the Fatstock 
Marketing Corporation, although it has a near-mono- 
poly of bacon pigs, has to compete indirectly with both 
imported bacon and the auction markets ; the farmers 
want to take away both forms of competition, by con- 
trolling imports as well as organising the home industry. 
Mr Heathcoat-Amory should certainly reject these pro- 
posals for “ reform ”; their results would be economi- 
cally disastrous. 

The Minister should seek remedies in other direc- 
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tions, and he should start by asking himself what 
justification there is for having any subsidy at all. The 
excuse is that an appreciable subsidy will have to remain 
if the bacon section of the industry is to compete—as 
it certainly ought to be made to compete—with Danish 
and Dutch bacon. If this is so, then the subsidy ought 
to be geared to making the British pig industry much 
more competitive and efficient. The present subsidy 
arrangements do nothing of the kind. Their original 
folly consisted in guaranteeing high minimum prices 
(the source of the present “market additions” 
described in the summary) for almost all pigs. The 
result is that the subsidy is relatively much higher for 
the poorest animals (many of which ought not to qualify 
at all) than for the best pigs. The Government pays 
only a small quality premium for the best baconers, 
which it halved last year ; by contrast, it has allowed 
the taxpayer to pour out millions of pounds for the 
privilege of eating a little more pork of indifferent 
quality. 
The subsidy should be geared, not to propping up the 
pork auction market—which to a large extent could 
take care of itself without the taxpayers’ help—but to 
securing a steady flow of top-quality bacon pigs. The 
Fatstock Marketing Corporation has one sound policy 
to its credit—that of greatly increasing the differential 
between grade “‘ A” bacon pigs and other grades, with 
the result that the proportion of the former marketed 
has risen in under two years from 36 to 60 per cent. 
This improvement of quality has already been reflected 
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in a narrowing of prices between British and Danish 
bacons. But much more improvement is needed ; for 
example, only two-thirds of the “A” pigs are as yet 
top-quality by the more rigorous Danish standards. 
There are complaints that the bacon curing industry is 
dangerously somnolent, and seems more interested in 
protecting its margins by concerted action than in 
developing new techniques for processing or for the 
utilisation of by-products. 


* 


The Minister will be under strong pressure this year 
to do the wrong things—to establish a producers’ pig 
board and to clap a tariff on imported bacon when 
present transitional arrangements with overseas sup- 
pliers run out and the Ministry itself ceases to be 
responsible for imports. A tariff, if it were introduced 
(which seems hardly likely in view of Britain’s obliga- 
tions to GATT), must, of course, be considered as an 
alternative, not a supplement, to the pig subsidy ; as 
such, it would be less obnoxious than the prewar quota 
system—although still harmful enough. The right 
course for the Minister is to get away from the idea that 
the purpose of a pig subsidy is to buttress the incomes 
of the least competent farmers ; its purpose is, or should 
be, to raise the general efficiency of the pig industry. 
If this simple truth were once accepted, the Minister 
could set about achieving good with a small subsidy 
instead of waste and inefficiency with a large one. 


The Pig Subsidy Summarised 


7 Government pig subsidy cost 
£60 million in 1954-5; its cost in the 
current year is likely to be about £50 
million. It is given in the four following 
forms :— 


(1) The basic subsidy is the collective 
guarantee or ‘ deficiency payment.’ This 
is fixed monthly. It equals the difference 
between the standard price for the cur- 
rent year (which has been determined 
by the Government) and the average 
price actually realised by producers dur- 
ing the previous twelve months. Thus 
the subsidy is calculated on past sales 
but it is applied as a bonus to current 
sales at a uniform rate per pig marketed. 


(2) Guaranteed individual price. This 
is a minimum price guaranteed for each 
individual pig. Its main justification is 
the alleged danger of occasional low 
prices caused by auction rings. In the 
case of pigs, however, the GIP (as it 
may be palindromically called) was 
fixed so high that the majority of pigs 
have qualified for it. 


(3) Accordingly, the Ministry initiated 


the payment of a market addition, a 
weekly bonus fixed in advance at a level 
high enough to raise returns upon all 
or most of the pigs marketed in the 
coming week above the GIP. Any pig, 
however, whose price is not raised above 
the GIP by this device qualifies for a 
further payment. The original purpose 
of the market addition was to prevent 
market differentials from being swamped 
by the payment of uniform minimum 
prices for large numbers of pigs. Actu- 
ally, the payment of market additions 
has become a new subsidy quite distinct 
from the collective guarantee. The 
market addition is settled at the dis- 
cretion of the Ministry (it varied last 
year between nil and 16s. per pig), 
whereas the collective guarantee is cal- 
culated automatically. However, the 
payment of market additions automati- 
cally reduces (at a much later date) the 
size of the collective guarantee payment. 
Thus, it is not designed to increase the 
total size of the pig subsidy but only to 
change its distribution. One conse- 
quence of its introduction has been to 
give the Minister powers to influence 
the market. 


(4) Finally, for bacon pigs, a dead- 
weight payment is made in place of the 
market addition and GIP, which applies 
only to auction sales. Since a proper 
competitive market does not exist for 
bacon pigs, the deadweight payment is 
based on the prices ruling in the heavy- 
weight section of the auction market. 
Prices in this section fluctuate consider- 
ably (and have of course no relation to 
bacon prices), with consequent varia- 
tions in the deadweight payment which 
jumped recently from 4d. a pig (Decem- 
ber 7th) to 13s. rod. (December 28th), 
admittedly an exceptional example. 
The use of market additions in the auc- 
tion markets has increased for bacon 
pigs the significance of deadweight pay- 
ments and reduced that of the collective 
guarantee. 

N.B. All the various subsidies are 
known in advance except the dead- 
weight payment. However, the farmer 


at an auction market has to add to the 
bid price either two or three subsidies 
to know what he will get ; and this mud- 
dies him considerably. Prices for bacon 
pigs have (until recently) been quoted 
inclusive of subsidy. 
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Japan Under Stress 


HIS is a good time for the free world to make an 

inspection of the bonds that link it with Japan. 
The parliament that was elected last February has at 
last succeeded in sorting itself out into a logical, if not 
necessarily permanent, two-party system which bears 
a surface similarity to Britain’s. On Tuesday the talks 
with the Russians about a peace treaty, which broke 
down in deadlock last autumn, will reopen in London, 
and it seems clear that Mr Hatoyama has come to a 
working arrangement with the former Liberal group 
in the ruling party about the policy the Japanese dele- 
gate will follow. 

In the second round of the London talks the Japanese, 
while withdrawing from their more extreme original 
claims, seem determined to insist on the return of at 
least the southernmost islands in the Kurile chain, as 
well as Shikotan and the Habomai group. Last summer 
they showed the Russians that they were stubborn and 
ingenious negotiators. There is no sign this time that 
they will let themselves be bustled into a disadvanta- 
geous treaty for the sake of getting a handful of war 
prisoners home quickly and earning some easy kudos 
for the prime minister. 


This coolness in face of the Communists is reassur- 
ing. But an observer who turns from this particular 
issue to the broader picture will find less to com- 
fort him. The noise of Russia’s irruption into the 
Middle East and southern Asia has tended to drown, 
for British ears at least, an equally unwelcome sound 
from the Far East: the shuffle of Japanese feet along 
the road to Peking. In the past year the Russians and 
the Communist Chinese have intensified their efforts 
to weaken Japan’s loyalty to the West, both by appeals 
to “Asian solidarity” and by holding out attractive 
prospects of unlimited trade with the mainland. So 
far the government has avoided compromising itself. 
The danger is that the Communist campaign will under- 
mine the popular support Mr Hatoyama needs. 

There are two disturbing aspects of the Japanese 
scene just now. The first is the fact that foreign policy 
and defence seem likely to provide the chief battle- 
ground between the new Liberal-Democratic party 
(the product of the conservatives’ merger) and the 
recently united Socialists. One of the few hard and 
fast undertakings the conservatives have given is to 
amend the constitution so as to permit the expansion 
of the embryonic Japanese armed forces. . The Social- 
ists are vehemently opposed to this, and in their merger 
the left wing only reluctantly accepted the principle 
of even a token security force. Socialist MPs have 
been prominent in the campaign against the extension 
of some American air bases, which has already led to 
violence at Sunakawa; and they are also calling for the 


restoration af Okinawa and the Bonin islands, which 
the United States administers“under the San Francisco 
treaty. It is not easy to distinguish between the “ settle- 
ment with the two camps of nations ” recommended in 
the party’s inaugural declaration and the neutralism that 
the Communists advocate. 

It is always unfortunate when a country’s main 
parties are bitterly divided over foreign policy; in 
Japan’s case it is particularly dangerous from the western 
point of view. Ever since Hiroshima the Japanese have 


‘ been extremely susceptible to the kind of pacifist and 


isolationist propaganda that exactly suits the Commu- 
nists’ book. Paradoxically, it is also in a sense the 
misfortune of the West to have been the sole occupier 
of the country; nothing would have stiffened Japanese 
hostility to the Communists so much as the presence 
of Soviet troops in the home islands after the war. No 
doubt this has been one of the prime factors in the 
Socialists’ success in more than doubling their share 
of the national vote in the last six years, for with the 
exception of Mr Katayama’s brief spell in office in 


1947-48 it has always been the conservatives who have’ 


had the task of championing the American connection. 
Nor does it seem that the Socialists have yet reached 
their “ natural” proportion of votes: the conservative 
premier has himself forecast a further considerable in- 
crease in their strength in future elections. In the 
context of Japan’s present position in the world this 
seems to mean two things: an increasingly vocal oppo- 
sition to the western alliance, and a continual temptation 
for the conservatives to bolster their position by making 
concessions on foreign affairs. 

But the demand for a reorientation of policy does 
not come solely from the Socialists. The other 
perturbing element in Japanese politics today is the 
proliferation of pressure groups designed to champion 
co-operation and friendship with one or other of the 
Communist powers. By no means all of these come 
from the Socialists or further left. A recent example 
is the “Japanese Committee for Asian Solidarity.” 
This bases itself on the “ five principles” which form 
the refrain of all Communist propaganda in Asia at the 
moment, and the Indian branch of the same movement 
is led by two of India’s best known fellow travellers; 
yet the Japanese committee includes at least three 
distinguished conservatives. Similarly, the parliamen- 
tary mission that recently signed a joint statement with 
the Peking authorities contained members of all parties. 
In Japan the Communists are able in-a special degree 
to play on the chords of nationalism. 

What can the West, and particularly Britain, do to 
counteract these disadvantages ? Like America and the 
rest of the free world, Britain cannot afford te run the 
risk that Japan might one day defect and open up the 
Pacific to Communist expansion. But the Common- 
wealth also has a more direct interest in. Japanese 
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policies—not on!y because Japan is an important cus- 
tomer of the sterling area, but because Japanese tech- 
nicians and capital are bound to bear an increasing 
respons.bility in developing South East Asia, in part 
through the Colombo Plan. There are many small 
token ways—a visit by the British fleet now heading for 
Far Eastern waters, for example—in which the links 
between the two countries could be drawn closer. And 
does Japan not deserve more attention than it has been 
given since the war by British statesmen on their 
travels? Enough is at stake to justify the inclusion of 
Tokyo on the itinerary of a senior Minister, and an 
early invitation for a Japanese visit to London. 

The criticism most frequently heard among moder- 
ate Japanese, however, concerns the United Nations 
restrictions on exports to the Chinese mainland, which 
they are committed to observe. These hit Japan 
particularly hard. There are many things, chiefly raw 
materials, that it would like to import from northern 
China in return for a greater volume of exports, chiefly 
engineering and manufactured goods. The UN em- 
bargo is undoubtedly one of the reasons why Japanese 
business with the Chinese mainland has failed, even 
under last year’s expanded agreement, to recover to any- 
thing like its prewar level, and why Japan has had to re- 
orientate its trade to the long haul across the Pacific. 
There is something artificial about a situation in which 
Japan, in 1954, took two-fifths of its imports from the 
United States and Canada alone, and could pay for 
much less than half of these by exports to those two 
countries. 


True, China’s policy of industrialisation and econo- 





On Deploring Deterrents 


N interview with Mr Dulles, contained in an article 
A stout to be published by Life, has brought out into 
the open once more the deep uncertainties of feeling in the 
western world about the use of warlike threats as deterrents 
to war. The press conference in Washington on Wednesday 
left it obscure precisely what has been said by Mr Dulles, 
and what by Life. Apparently the phrase “the brink of 
war ” belongs to the second of these two booming voices, 
but it derives directly enough from Mr Dulles’s own 
argument that the Chinese Communists have on three occa- 
sions in the last two years—over Korea ; over Indo-China ; 
over Quemoy and the Matsus—been deterred from aggres- 
sive action by an American threat of war. 

Mr Dulles has not cleared up thefacts. Was there a 
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mic self-sufficiency and its links with Moscow must 
mean that it has less to sell to Japan, and wishes to 
buy less, than before the war. The Japanese would 
have to walk warily to ensure that any increase of trade 
was genuinely two-sided, and that the whole benefit 
did not go to the Chinese. It is also true that a 
relaxation of the embargo ought prorerly to be part of a 
general Far Eastern settlement, including a settlement 
of the Formosa dispute. Yet Japanese irritation, as it 
deepens, is bound to play an increasingly important 
part in deciding the western policy towards the em- 
bargo. At some point not far removed, the dangers of 
a growing Japanese sense of frustration will begin to 
outweigh the benefits to be gained in other fields by 
enforcing the embargo as strictly as now. At their 
talks in Washington the Prime Minister and President 
Eisenhower will have to consider whether we are now 
nearing the time when, with all the appropriate safe- 
guards, the restrictions could be eased. 

No law of nature binds Japan to the West. Indeed, 
neither economics nor a common culture provides as 
effective a link as in the case of Germany, our 
other major ex-enemy. But there are things that 
Britain—for which many Japanese feel a warm admira- 
tion—can do to help make Japan feel at home among 
the democracies. Its influence can reasonably be used 
to remove obstacles to Japanese co-operation. In the 
last ten years the free world has overcome its 
reluctance to accept Germany into full partnership ; 
it should look now with an equally unclouded eye on 


the need to weld Japan securely into the non- 
Communist world. 


British “ change of heart” over interventivn to save Dien 
Bien Phu? The British say not, but it has never been 
explained how Sir Winston Churchill and Sir Anthony 
Eden, men endowed with the faculty of speech, can have let 
Mr Dulles go home with the idea in his head that they 
would support an intervention. The facts will be argued 
endlessly. How much of Mr Dulles’s-(or Life’s) assertions 
are designed to present the American electors with 
a figure of American foreign policy resolute, armed, serene, 
and deserving another Presidential term ? Perhaps the full 
text will give more clues. When the average European hears 
that he has been “ on the brink of war ” he reacts adversely, 
with a retrospective shudder. Are Americans, in contrast, 
exhilarated by the thought of dangers from which resolu- 
tion (or good luck) saved them ? Perhaps the Republican 
managers think so. 

Deterrents are tricky medicine, like antibiotics. But they 
can, like antibiotics, be life-saving. Used at the right time 
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in the right situation, the threat of retaliation will work, 
always provided that it is not diluted with bluff. At other 
times it will not work ; quite possibly its effectiveness may 
diminish by repeated applications to the same patient. But 
in his uncertainty of judgment of times and situations, and 
ia his deeper uncertainty of his own resolution to use the 
ultimate weapons, western man should not delude himself 
that deterrents are discredited or a sham—not even if Mr 
Dulles has made a far-fetched claim. For it is on deterrents 
—and on the willingness (lacking too often in the past) to 
go to the “brink of war” for the sake of peace—that 
collective western policy is built. 


“No Pacts” for Jordan 


N the strength of a firm promise not to enter into any 
O pacts with anyone, Jordan’s new premier, Samir el- 
Rifai, stands a fair chance of calming the tempers and 
anxieties that have racked Jordan for the last three weeks. 
His acceptance of responsibility checks an unhappy and 
unnecessary run of calamity that has included three cabinet 
shuffles, a dissolution of Parliament, a royal edict for new 
elections, a pronouncement by the Supreme Court that the 
dissolution was illegal, and—once before Christmas and 
once again last weekend—-some noisy rioting in Amman and 
Arab Jerusalem. 

The adjective “ unnecessary ” is justifiable because all this 
stir was the outcome of a crass piece of misjudgment. There 
exists, in Jordan, a small section of educated opinion that 
thinks the existing link with Britain and the West a safe- 
guard against disaster—whether economic disaster, or that 
of undue pressure exercised by stronger neighbours, includ- 
ing Israel. The group that thinks thus includes the King, 
and, if the current military and financial agreements between 
Britain and Jordan are examined, the logic of its thinking 
is impeccable. By the latest financial allocation, agreed 
last month, Jordan is in 1956-57 to receive a military sub- 
sidy of over £9} million and a further £3.3 million in the 
form of a grant and an interest free loan for development. 

But logic never prevails on the borders of Israel, least of 
all among dispossessed Palestinians who hold the West 
responsible for their plight. Public opinion in Jordan 
suffers, too, from the complexes of a man beholden— 
including resentment at living under an obligation, and fear 
that this may entail being chivvied or bossed. It should 
have been patent both to pro-western Jordanians and to their 
British friends that public antipathy to joining the Baghdad 
Pact would be immense. 

Now that this antipathy has carried the day, excuses for 
the miscalculation are being sought. Saudi bribes and Com- 
munist propaganda are being blamed for the upset which 
followed. Both these contributed to its volume ; yet the 
root cause was native and foreseeable, and the British 
officials concerned are among those to blame for not 
assessing it in advance. 

Both they and the educated Jordanian minority with 
whom they seem chiefly to consort can count themselves 
lucky if the new cabinet restores the situation that prevailed 
before they agreed that General Templer should visit 
Amman carrying a catalogue of the goods that might come 
Jordan’s way if it were to join the Baghdad Pact. Samir 
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el-Rifai is a Palestinian, a conservative and a politician of 
experience, and—now that he has promised “ no pacts ”— 
may be able to recover the lost ground. 

Siren calls are going out to him from the Arab opponents 
of the Baghdad Pact in Damascus. They offer a conference 
at which the Saudis, Syrians and Egyptians will arrange to 
replace the moneys hitherto provided by Britain. No doubt 
he will apply his “ no pact” dictum to these allies, too, for 
the funds involved (which must all be Saudi, since neither 
Egypt nor Syria has piastres to spare) come from a source 
that is governed by unpredictable royal whims. They are 
bound to entail far more leading strings than staid old 
London has ever thought of. Most educated Arabs know 
this. 


Parachutists for the Levant 


N view of the likelihood that Jordan can put its own affairs 
I to rights, the War Office’s despatch of parachute units to 
Cyprus this week needs more explanation than has yet been 
offered. Without this it must appear, at the least, premature. 

For the wording of the communiqué which announced 
the decision—a “ precautionary measure” for the “ pro- 
tection of British subjects in the area”—suggests one 
purpose only: that of providing against the chance that the 
Arab Legion would turn on its British officers and their 
families, or else on the Air Force and military equipment 
which—under the Anglo-Jordanian treaty—is stored at 
several points in Jordan. Do riots that were kept in hand 
locally by tear gas and curfew justify so trigger-conscious 
a decision? On the basis of the explanations so far given, 
the move is good potential ammunition for the innumerable 
Middle Eastern spokesmen who keep propagating the catchy 
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argument that Britain will never outlive its old imperialist 
habits. 

Undoubtedly the presence of strong British detachments 
at points in the Levant has for years helped to give some 
body to that flimsy document, the Anglo-Franco-American 
guarantee of 1950 that the Arab-Israel frontier shall not be 
altered by force. The Suez base served just such a purpose, 
and the stronger the forces in Cyprus, the better it is served 
today. The decision to reduce the pace at which operational 
units are being withdrawn from Suez may serve as a further 
stabiliser. But both moves would be open to less misinter- 
pretation had they additionally been described as what they 
also ought to be—deterrents to the conversion of raids into 
encroachments on the Arab-Israel frontier. 


Honest Disinflation 


HE battle against inflation is clearly going to be the 

main political issue of the new year, and it is time to 
ask both parties tidily to draw up their battle lines. The 
only real way to restrain a rise in prices, as politicians very 
well know, lies through an increase in transitional unemploy- 
ment. It is wide open to dispute whether Britain is already 
on the early stages of that road. Seasonal cuts in produc- 
tion in the motor industry, and a firm response to a wage 
claim by one motor company, do not make a winter of dis- 
inflation. There is also room for dispute about how far 
along the road to disinflation Britain should go. Con- 
troversy between one group of politicians wanting to hold 
on to brimfull employment at the cost of tolerating the 
steady increase in prices, and another group wanting to 
drive for price stability at the cost of greater transitional 
unemployment, would be quite a sensible political align- 
ment. But if either major party—or both—says that it 
stands for brimful employment and price stability too, then 
it will be being dishonest. That should be the plain man’s 
simple guide to the political economics of 1956. 

It has been reported that the Prime Minister, in his 
speech at Bradford next week, may give his moral support 
to the recent suggestion by the chairman of the Institute of 
Directors that as many firms as possible should promise not 
to raise their prices in the next six months. There should be 
no harm, and there might even be some good, in official 
support for this campaign. But it should be made very 
clear that any such holding action would be only a supple- 
ment to, not a substitute for, a policy of disinflation. Without 
such a policy it would be futile deception. Moreover there 
is one immediate danger in the proposal. There is no case 
for starting the holding action in the sector favoured by 
Genefal Spears, by asking that the first “ example ” should 
be set by the nationalised industries. Some of these 
industries are already subsidising private enterprise by 
running at a deficit, and there would be no excuse for official 
pressure upon them to make these subsidies larger still. 


Spring Tide of Soviet Diplomacy 


HE dust of ambassadors opening up fresh posts and 
a, re-shuffling old ones is settling. Centres of enhanced 


diplomatic activity emerge into view on the Rhine and the 
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Barbary Coast. Mr Zorin has run up his flag at Bonn, 
and Herr Haas has been approved as Federal German 
ambassador in the Soviet capital: There had been a long 
delay in finding a suitable candidate for the difficult Moscow 
post. All too many German diplomats had been in the 
Nazi party ; some were too old and some did not want to 
move. Others, it was thought, might succumb to the “ Slav 
charm” which Germans, rather unaccountably, feel they 
must always brace themselves to resist. And an 
inexperienced diplomat might find it hard to cut the 
envoy of the German Democratic Republic at Moscow 
parties—or he might be carried away by ambition to achieve 
something for German reunion outside the strict limits im- 
posed on him from Bonn. In the circumstances the choice 
of Herr Haas, hitherto German ambassador in Turkey, is 
an excellent one. 


The Russians like to deal directly with men in authority 
rather than through intermediaries, and the appointment of 
Mr Zorin suggests that Bonn rather than Moscow will be 
the main centre from which German friendship will be 
fostered. Other countries evidently take this view. The 
Quai d’Orsay has sent M. Joxe, a man of courage and 
insight, who has been French ambassador in Moscow for 
some years past, to take up the German post. The new- 
comers from Ankara and Vienna made up the four who 
have just presented their credentials to President Heuss. 


Libya hardly calls for a man of Mr Zorin’s calibre, yet the 
new Soviet envoy installed there, Mr Generalov, is suffi- 
ciently senior to have been Mr Petrov’s boss in Australia. 
So far as cultivating Arab goodwill is concerned he is likely 
to work under the direction of the Soviet embassy in Cairo, 
which in September negotiated the extension of activity to 
Libya. Part of the job in Libya will no doubt be the easy 
task of sowing dissidence next door in French North Africa. 
New Soviet activity is in evidence elsewhere in Africa. A 
member of the Upper House of the Supreme Soviet has 
this week attended the inauguration of the President of 
Liberia, offered Russian aid, and prepared for the opening 
of diplomatic relations. Libya is glad to be able to mitigate 


its excessive dependence on the West: maybe Liberia will 
think the same. 


Streamlining in Canberra 


TUNG at last by talk of dead wood in his government, 

Mr Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, has now 
pruned away branches that were showing signs of age and 
grafted on new shoots that seem to promise vigorous growth. 
But the “new look” of his government goes beyond the 
appearance of new faces. Mr Menzies has taken a step 
long advocated by some of his critics: he has created a 
cabinet of twelve senior members, on Downing Street lines, 
leaving ten more junior ministers outside the cabinet with 
purely departmental responsibilities. It seems certain that 
this streamlining of the collective policy-making body will 
be in the interests of efficiency, and that it will make it 
easier for the Liberal-Country party coalition to shake off its 
tendency to inertia. 


It implies no criticism of the outgoing ministers. who 
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include at least one man with a distinguished past, that 
the interest should be largely concentrated upon the new- 
comers. It is clear that Mr Menzies, while eager to make 
changes both of personnel and of structure, is at the same 
time proceeding cautiously. None of the six new ministers 
is in the cabinet. Certainly they are “ new blood” in the 
sense that their names are unknown outside Australia, but 
they are not all young. Among the more youthful, however, 
are at least three who are regarded as men of real promise. 
One is Mr Osborne, the new Minister for Customs, a Sydney 
solicitor with a distinguished war record ; another is Dr 
Cameron, the Minister for Health, a Queenslander with a 
reputation for individual decisions ; and the third is Mr 
Fairhall, Minister for the Interior, who accompanied the 
Australian delegation to the United Nations in 1954 and 


whose interest in foreign affairs may provide a pointer to 


his future. 

The small price paid for the creation of a cabinet was 
the expansion of the government as a whole by two minis- 
tries. This does not seem likely to create unwieldiness ; 
what is less understandable is the decision to leave the 
Minister for the Army (Mr Cramer, one of the newcomers) 
out of the cabinet, while including the Ministers for Defence, 
Air and the Navy. If Mr Cramer, an old hand at municipal 
affairs, is to be entrusted with this important post, there 
seems little point in leaving him out of the cabinet at a 
time when defence matters are of absorbing interest in 
Canberra. - 


Half a Plan for Kenya 


a “ fancy franchise ” to enable Kenya Africans to elect 
their own representatives to the Legislative Council, 
worked out by Mr W. F. Coutts and modified by the Kenya 
government, is no doubt open to a great deal of criticism, 
and it is certainly getting it. But it is a pity that the reaction 
here has been so crabbing. This new multiple-vote, points- 
for-merit, limited franchise (summarised at the bottom of 
this page) could light a new way forward for multi-racial 
communities if it were used intelligently. It is known that a 
“ voting on points ” system for Africans has also been under 
discussion in the Rhodesia-Nyasaland Federation. 

The real criticism of this week’s initiative in Kenya lies 
elsewhere. The first misfortune is that the revelation of the 
new plan has not been immediately accompanied by an 
announcement that the number of African members in the 
Kenya legislative council is to be increased for the 1956 
(or 8957) elections—preferably by four, but at least by two. 
Africans in Kenya feel, and are, grossly under-represented ; 
they have only six nominated members and two official 
members, or eight African faces in an assembly of 56. These 
are much overworked, to say the least ; for one is a minister 
and two are under-secretaries. Negotiations are still in 
progress, for increasing their number, but it is clear that the 
Kenya government is afraid of a settler uproar if it agreed to 
this sensible concession, which would not alter the European 





The Coutts Franchise 


vote only. The Kenya government 
proposes to institute instead a “loyalty 
test” for central province voters. 







R W. F. Coutts reported on the 

question of a franchise for direct 
election of African members to the 
Kenya legislature ; his scheme has been 
adopted with some important modifica- 
tions by the Kenya government. Its 
basic objectives are (a) to avoid all forms 
of indirect elections through native 
councils (which Africans fear can be 
rigged) and to provide for direct voting 
by secret ballot; (b) to leave the door 
open for the institution of a common 
roll, or of some common roll constitu- 
encies, at a later stage. Only mature 
and developed Africans can have the 
vote, and the most mature and most 
developed can have more than one vote 
each. If common roll constituencies 
ever were achieved, Europeans and 
Asians would also qualify for more than 
one vote each. Similar provisions are 
intended to restrict the type of man who 
can stand as a candidate. 

Votes on Points: Under Mr Coutts’s 
proposals, an African would have to 
show that he had two of ten listed 
qualifications before he got a vote at all, 
but a really mature elector would 
theoretically have been able to deploy as 
many as eight votes. The Kenya 
government has widened the proposed 
franchise, but limited the plural voting. 
Each African over the age of 21 who 
can show that he has one of seven listed 
qualificatiors will get a vote ; for each 


additional qualification he will get an 
additional vote, but up to a maximum of 
three votes. The qualifications for 
voting “ points,” as modified by the 
Kenya government, are: (1) Inter- 
mediate school course (i.e. educated to 
form II of the Secondary Course) ; (2) 
Income of £120 p.a. or property worth 
£500; (3) five years in the forces or 
police, or seven years in other govern- 
ment employment, or seven years in 
commerce or industry; (4) Grade of 
Elder or age 45; (5) University degree, 
including Makerere diploma ; (6) Mem- 
bership of Legislature or local govern- 
ment body; (7) A civil or military 
decoration for merit. Any or all of 
these points would have to be proved 
before a special registration organisation. 
There would be the usual disqualifica- 
tions for voting, together with a dis- 
qualification for having been sentenced 
to over six months in prison. Mr Coutts 
suggested that voters should be required 
to swear loyalty; this the government 
has dropped. 

The Mau Mau: Mr Coutts proposed 
that this scheme should not apply to the 
central province (the Kikuyu-Embu- 
Meru area, where Mau Mau was active) 
until 1960, but that in the meantime a 
list of voters who had never taken any 
Mau Mau oath should be prepared by 
the authorities—with rights of appeal— 
and that these people should have one 


Candidates: The qualifications pro- 
posed for candidates were also widened 
by the Kenya government ; as modified 
they include the educational, property 
and “service” qualifications of voters, 
but each candidate must be aged at 
least 25. A candidate must be fluent in 
English, reside in his constituency, be 
nominated by a committee of nine and 
make a £25 deposit (which he will lose 
if he fails to get one-eighth of the votes 
cast); and he must take a loyalty oath. 
More stringent rules apply to the 
central province. 

Procedure: Voting is to be by card 
into candidates’ boxes, marked with the 
candidate’s names and symbols ; electors 
will have different coloured cards 
according to the number of votes they 
may deploy. There would be six 
elected African members for the six 
provinces (there are six now, ll 
nominated by the Governor on district 
council recommendations). As registra- 
tion would take some time, the African 
elections would not coincide with the 
European and Asian elections due to be 
held in 1956, and existing nominated 
African members would keep their seats 
until the African elections could be held 
in 1957. It is proposed that the primi- 
tive nomads of the northern province 
should not yet have a vote, but should 
be represented, as now, by their pro- 
vincial commissioner. 
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position substantially and might win much African support. 
There is a second and equally important criticism. 
This is that, though Mr Coutts, the commissioner, adopted 
the multiple vote system in order to open the way to a 
common roll, no provision is announced for an eventual 
common roll in any constituencies. So long as Africans are 
only to vote communally, they are bound to demand a 
franchise similar to that of the Europeans or Asians. The 
moderation they showed in evidence to Mr Coutts is remark- 
able. But will it last ? A concession now, showing the 
way ahead, might keep moderates in control ; but if there is 
none, it seems likely that by 1960 all African candidates will 
stand for adult franchise in African constituencies and for 
many more African members ; they will be nationalists, not 
multi-racialists, and the die will be cast. The Europeans 
of Kenya should seriously consider where their real interests 
lie. If they will not join in with the fancy franchise, it will 
soon disappear and they will ultimately be swamped. But 
if they did co-operate now, if they took the initiative in 
advocating advance towards even a few common roll con- 
stituencies on this plausible if peculiar system, not only 
would they introduce a new political atmosphere, but they 
might set a pattern for the whole of multi-racial Africa. 


The Oxhey Case 


HE projected resale by the London County Council of 

30 acres of its Oxhey estate raises the question of 
whether local authorities should be free to make large 
profits out of land that they have compulsorily acquired. 
It also raises the spectre of another Crichel Down. The 
facts are these. In 1944 the LCC bought an 875-acre estate 
at Oxhey, over its owner’s protest, in order to build a 
satellite town ; 30 acres of this were earmarked for the 
construction of unsubsidised council houses, which for 
various reasons will not now be built ; and so the council 
is reselling these 30 acres. Since the present value of the 
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land is ten or twenty times the original compensation price, 
and since the erstwhile owner was not told that the sale 
was taking place, a storm has broken out in the newspapers 
—particularly as the LCC has been conducting the sale 
through the anonymous device of a box number address. 

Within the local authorities, support for the LCC over 
the Oxhey case is probably at least as strong as was the 
original civil service support for the Crown Lands Com- 
missioners over Crichel Down. The LCC, say the town 
planners, has done nothing wrong at law, nor are its motives 
—to get the best price for its ratepayers, while ensuring 
that the land is used for a purpose that fits in with the 
rest of the satellite scheme—in themselves reprehensible. 
The original owner in a case like this would seem to have 
a clear moral right to buy back the land. To this it is 
replied that it would be difficult to translate this right into 
a legal obligation upon the local authority—particularly 
as concerns the terms of resale. If the land was originally 
bought as part of some large public improvement or develop- 
ment, its value will have been enhanced. This, indeed, 
has happened at Oxhey, where the greatly increased build- 
ing value of the 30 acres in question is partly a reflection 
of the LCC’s own activities. It is also said that a legal 
obligation to sell back to the original owner any unwanted 
fragment of every acquisition of land would cause chaos 
in, for example, plans for road widening. 

It is always possible to find difficulties and snags of this 
sort; to authority, individual rights always look incon- 
venient. The clear general need is to have an impartial 
tribunal to which disputes of this kind can be referred, 
and to make the original compensation paid for acquisitions 
of land fully adequate. The clear interim need, when 
abuses of power occur, is to make as big a fuss in the press 
and Parliament as possible. In this particular case at Oxhey 
the LCC may be acquitted of the ugliest charge against it— 
that of deliberate profiteering ; but it cannot be said to have 
behaved as openly and equitably as it should have done. 


All equivocations aside, one cannot really excuse that box 
number. 


Odious pene on the Railways 


AILWAYMEN in the north west of England are threatening 
R to come out on strike in February unless the Transport 
Commission stops employing private contractors on track 
maintenance. They are angry because men working for 
these contractors are said to have been earning up to £15 
a week on work for which the railway labourer’s basic rate 
ranges from £6 IIs. to £6 15s. a week. It is particularly 
infuriating to them that part of these high wages is earned 
in the easiest possible way, by working at double pay on 
Sundays—when much track maintenance is done because 
traffic is relatively light. But still more infuriating no doubt 
is the knowledge that these intruding Irishmen—as they so 
often are—work very much faster than the ordinary rail- 
waymen. Indeed, there is more than a suspicion that even 
if the Transport Commission could get enough of its own 
employees to do the work, it would still cost as much as if 
it were farmed out to private contractors paying much 


higher wages For the private contractors need to employ 
fewer men per job. 
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But evidence of what ? Some happening, 

back in geological time, left behind this 

" strange material, with its long, thin, hairlixe 

, fibres ; but, so far, the fibres have kept their secret. 

‘Their present usefulness, however—a usefulness 

which springs directly from this unique, fibrous 

composition—is no mystery at all. There is 

scarcely a branch of industry which does not make 

use of Asbestos in one form or another, either for 

its remarkable resistance to heat, or for its other 

highly distinctive properties. Asbestos, we suggest, 
caps , is a material well worth looking into. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD aszesros Propucers AND MANUFACTURERS 
114-116 Park Street, London, W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor 6022 
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You'll meet the most interested people in TIME... 


TIME readers are thinking people, thoroughly inter- 
ested in the world they live in. They are decision-makers 
in industry, the professions and government with a com- 


pelling curiosity about the news. Being interested is their 
business. 


And TIME readers mean business. They have a unique 
influence on the purchasing and trading policies of com- 
panies and nations; just as they have the affluence that 


makes them best customers, themselves, for every con- 
sumer product and service. 








What an interested and interesting market fur you! 
The most informative and enjoyable news source avail- 
able to people like these are the five separate (English- 
language) editions of TIME. 


Each week, hundreds of thousands of copies are bought 
in the world’s major market areas. All carry the same 
current news; only the advertising differs. In TIME you 
can advertise to those areas that interest you most . . . 


through one, two, three, four or all five of the world-rang- 
ing editions of TIME. 


The 


Bm portant 
Magazine 
Everywhere 


TIME—The Weekly Newsmagazine TIME & LIFE Building, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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An organiser has been sent by the National Union of 
Railwaymen to investigate the trouble. It seems unlikely, 
however, that the railwaymen in the north west will get the 
support of their union for a strike. The NUR is naturally 
opposed to the employment of private contractors on 
principle ; apart from the desire to protect its members’ 
jobs, it argues that, in the interests of safety, work on the 
railways should be done by experienced men, and that the 
introduction of casual labour destroys the pride in the job 
which makes for good and contented workmen. But pro- 
vided there are no union members available for work the 
union does not press its opposition. It can hardly do so 
while the Transport Commission is short of 6,000 men for 
maintenance work—or rather 6,000 short by British Rail- 
ways’ standards of men needed per job—and while it refuses 
to agree to the employment of Italians. 

The NUR does, of course, argue that if the commission 
paid decent wages, it could get enough men to pad its 
payrolls up to its usual establishment. But the union’s 
emissary will tell the militants in the north west that the 
union is at present negotiating for a wage increase, and that 
direct action by themselves will not help. He may add 
that there really cannot be another railway strike for quite 
a time yet. He is not, unfortunately, likely to point out 
that if the regular labourers and lengthmen worked as 
rapidly as the contractors’ men, there would be less or no 
need to farm work out and no difficulty at all about paying 
higher wages. 


Winter Elections for Greece 


R KARAMANLIS, the Greek Prime Minister, has decided 
M to take a calculated risk. When he became Prime 
Minister in October after the death of Field-Marshal 
Papagos, he said that his government had a “ somewhat 
limited mission” and promised new elections by April. 
Now he has decided to hold elections as early as February 
19th, when his supporters in the countryside may find it 
much more difficult to get to the polls than his left-wing 
opponents in the towns. Moreover, whatever his hopes, 
he can have very little certainty that a satisfactory solution 
of the Cyprus problem within the next five weeks will carry 
him back to power in triumph. 
Yet the advantages to Mr Karamanlis of speedy elections 
may well outweigh the disadvantages. He himself is in a 
difficult and somewhat invidious position ; for although he 
was appointed by the King to be Marshal Papagos’s 
successor as head of the government, he has never succeeded 
him as leader of the Greek Rally. In any case the Rally, 
which was swept to power in 1952 with a huge majority, is 
too curious and unusual a phenomenon in Greek politics 
to have.a long expectation of life ; it owed its strength and 
cohesion to the Marshal’s prestige, and even before he 
became gravely ill it had begun to disintegrate. Last week 
Mr Karamanlis decided to cut his losses and start afresh 
with a new party, the National Radical Union. This 
attracted over 170 Greek Rally deputies at once, but the 
Prime Minister’s position will be very vulnerable until he 
has secured from the electorate a fresh mandate for his new 
party. Moreover, a disturbing increase in the cost of living 
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is causing dissatisfaction (which is bound to benefit the 
extreme left) and demands decisive and probably unpopular 
Measures ; but no government can be expected to court 
unpopularity with elections in the offing. Finally, though 
the Cyprus crisis drags on, at least the British Government 
has come nearer to the Greek point of view than ever before. 

Mr Karamanlis has not been the only Greek politician to 
launch a new party, and the emergence of these newcomers, 
together with the complicated pre-election manceuvres of 
the old ones, makes the Athenian political scene more than 
usually confusing. Some swing to the left on polling day 
seems certain. But it remains to be seen whether it 
will benefit most the extreme left or the parties of the 
moderate left and centre. These would have a better 
chance of success if they could join forces, especially as 
the new electoral law does not favour small parties. But 
every effort to form a united front of centre and moderate 
left parties has so far come to nothing. 


Dr Agung’s Vista 


HE value of the Foreign Secretary’s meeting this week 
with his opposite number from Indonesia will depend 
on circumstances largely outside Dr Gde Agung’s control. 
The two imponderables in Dr Agung’s future are the 
political climate in Jakarta and the stubbornness of the 
Dutch negotiators with whom he has been exchanging views 
in Geneva. The second of these could greatly increase the 
uncertainty of the first ; it might indeed ensure the return 
of an anti-western government to power in Jakarta when the 
newly elected parliament assembles in April. 

Dr Agung’s visit is intended to be no more than a return 
of the visit paid to Jakarta last October by the Minister of 
State, Lord Reading, but it is conceivable that the Indo- 
nesian Foreign Minister may see it as opening a vista of 
exciting possibilities. When Lord Reading was in Jakarta 
he was asked whether Indonesia would qualify for a credit 
from the Export Credits Guarantee Department with which 
to purchase textile machinery. His affirmative reply was 
later confirmed in London, but the Board of Trade asked 
for details of the projects for which the machinery would 
be used. It was thought that he would bring these details 
with him to London, but his planners in Jakarta do not 
appear to have made up their minds yei. 

Despite the energy with which the Indonesian Finance 
Minister, Dr Sumitro, has dealt with the legacy of chaos 
inherited from the last government, there is indeed an 
ad hoc air about Jakarta’s economic thinking. But if the 
Dutch-Indonesian talks in Geneva—suspended while Dr 
Agung is in London—are successful, it may no longer be 
necessary for Dr Sumitro to extemporise. Like the Viet- 
namese, who recently denounced their monetary agreement 
with France, the Indonesians want to put their commercial 
relations with the Dutch on a new and “ non-colonial ” basis. 
By ending the modest special privileges given to Dutch 
interests under the agreement of March, 1950, the Indo- 
nesians consider that they would encourage British and other 
foreign investors to do more business in Indonesia. 

The Dutch, wishing to retain their special status, have 
shown signs of unwillingness to recognise that the cards are 
stacked against them in the long run. Some Indonesians fear 
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that they may refuse to surrender their privileges unless the 
Indonesians recognise the Dutch position in West New 
Guinea. But this is asking more than an Indonesian govern- 
ment dare give ; and the Dutch, by asking i it, may be inviting 
unilateral action by the Indonesians in the commercial field. 


Britain and the Six 


HE British Government may have good reasons for not 
T wishing to join either “ Euratom,” the scheme for a 
supra-national atomic energy community which the Euro- 
pean Six are discussing, or the accompanying plan for a 
general common market. But it is difficult to see any but 
dubious reasons why London should discourage the Six 
from going ahead on their own, if sufficient support exists 
in their own countries. 

The related discussions on atomic energy and on the 
common market (related not because they are necessarily 
inseparable, but because they arose from the Messina 
decisions of last June and have been linked together ever 
since, most tightly by the Benelux countries) are still carried 
on behind closed doors. But in the last few weeks it has 
become an open secret that some at least of the six conti- 
nental governments, rightly or wrongly, feel the British 
attitude has shifted from that of an interested bystander 
ready to lend encouragement to that of a hostile critic waving 
a fistful of spanners. 

The fact that “ Euratom ” and the new proposals for a 
common market have become the pet projects of those whose 
main purpose is the political one of creating a new federal 
entity in Western Europe makes it difficult for any outside 
country, and particularly ticklish for this country, to criticise 
without breeding misunderstanding. Even technical com- 
ments inevitably carry political overtones. Until M. Spaak 
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reports to the Foreign Ministers of the Six some time after . 


a new French government has been formed, there is no 
formal proposal requiring a British view. But recent com- 
ments by the British Government, blameless perhaps in 
intention, are arousing resentment. 

Since last June, when the attempt to “ relaunch ” Euro- 
pean unity was begun at Messina, the French position has 
been the biggest unknown factor. German readiness to 
yield power to a supra-national body, particularly in atomic 
energy, was doubtful from the start. The French elections 
have done nothing to improve the chances of an 
early, or favourable, French decision and he would be a 
rash man who today put much money on either “ Euratom ” 
or the common market. But whether or not the British 
Government has been tilting at windmills is really beside 
the point. The suspicion has once again been born that 
Britain is turning against an effort of the Six to move 
toward greater unity. Such suspicions are better avoided. 


An Apple for the Teachers 


HE teachers, having been sharply scolded by the 
Minister of Education for their undignified truculence 
over the Superannuation Bill, are now offered a large 
toffee-apple. The Government announced last week that it 
would have been prepared to approve an interim salary 
increase ; but that if the Burnham Committee cam agree on 
new salary scales, it is ready to approve their introduction 
before the present Burnham agreement expires in April, 
1957. The statement added: 
It is, however, very important that this major review of 
teachers’ salaries should be well and carefully done, and 
therefore if the Burnham Committee should return to the 


Suggestion of an interim increase the Government would 
be prepared to consider it. 


This statement may reflect a minor panic within the 
Government. Some Tory backbenchers are supporting an 
amendment that the operation of the Superannuation Bill 
should be postponed until after the teachers have had a 
salary increase. Sir David Eccles may have persuaded his 
cabinet colleagues against this course only at the price of 
last week’s announcement. He had pointed out to the 
teachers from the first that they could ask for the increase of 
I per cent in their pensions contribution to be taken into 
consideration when salary increases were considered by the 
Burnham Committee, and from his point of view the 
Government announcement at least has the advantage that 
it will show the public that the teachers are not nearly as 
hardly done by as they claim. 

Sir Ronald Gould has received the statement with only 
grudging approval, pointing out that whether it is worth 
anything depends on the employers. Yet most of the teachers 
must be delighted. Whereas they had thought they were 
faced in the Burnham Committee with the alternative of 
settling for an interim increase or else negotiating a new 
agreement to be introduced before the old one runs out 
(quite rightly, their unions decided to go for the latter), the 
Government’s statement gives them every hope that they 
will get both. But they evidently do not regard this as a 
high enough price to buy them off the unprofessional 
exhibition which began this week, when most of them 
stopped collecting the children’s savings. 


parrvinocetie 
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Cod on the Way? 


SPOKESMAN for the British trawler owners has 
A expressed “ delight ” at the proposals of the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation for settling the 
dispute over Icelandic fish. Yet these proposals, which the 
industry has accepted in principle, involve it in barely dis- 
guised capitulation. 

The OEEC proposes that the trawler owners should lift 
their ban on landings of Icelandic fish in Britain, and that 
in return Iceland should promise not to extend its territorial 
waters any further. It is a curious quid pro quo. The 
ban was imposed in the first place because in 1952 Iceland, 
without consulting anyone, increased its territorial waters 
from three miles to four, and measured them from headland 
to headland instead of following the coast line ; and within 
these limits it forbade any trawling, even by its own 
nationals. The British Government argued before the 
OEEC that this was unnecessary because there was no 
evidence that Icelandic waters were overfished, and that if 
they were, the proper thing to do was to increase the size 
of meshes or perhaps to close the nursery grounds. It also 
claimed that three miles was the limit for territorial waters. 
But now both government and industry are glad to settle 
for four, since the Icelandic government has been talking of 
extending its territorial waters again, to twelve miles. 


The trawler owners may also have been impressed by 
Iceland’s recent success in selling in this country fish that 
is ready boxed and so can be landed without their co-opera- 
tion. They will certainly have been under heavy pressure 
from the British Government to bring the dispute to an 
end—and this for two reasons. First it damages British 
relations with a Nato partner ; and indeed has driven Ice- 
landic trade towards Russia, which has provided the main 
market for the banned fish. Secondly, it is intolerable that 
private interests should be able, without the government 
connivance that is usual on these occasions, to exclude 
valuable food from the British diet and to keep the cost of 
fish higher than it need be. The question will not be finally 
settled until the United Nations has come to a decision about 
territorial waters. But meanwhile, if the Icelandic govern- 
ment will also accept the proposal, there is the unusual 
prospect of a fall in the price of another food. 


Addiction Abroad 


AD the Government persisted with the proposed ban 
H on the manufacture of heroin, it could hardly have 
defended its action by referring to the latest report of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board. For this report, for the 
year 1954, shows what a very small share heroin has in 
the world’s production and trade in narcotic drugs. The 
manufacture of morphine (unconverted) amounted to at 
least 2,813 kg in 1954 and of cocaine to 2,428 kg—to name 
two other manufactured drugs of addiction. Only 132 kg 
of heroin was produced, and since only 30 kg was exported, 
the bulk of the year’s manufacture was retained in the 
United Kingdom, which produced go per cent of the world 
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total. All the figures—of production, consumption and 
stocks—suggest that the medical use of heroin is slowly 
dying a natural death. There was thus no need for the 
Government to antagonise so many doctors by proposing 
to ban it, especially as in Britain, one of the few countries 
where the drug is still used medically, control over its licit 
manufacture and export is so effective that in 1954 there 
were no confiscations on account of illicit exports. 


Illicit manufacture in other countries is another matter ; 
but since heroin is a derivative of morphine (itself manu- 
factured from the opium poppy) and can be made fairly 
simply, the illicit trade can be suppressed only if control 
everywhere is as effective as it is in the United Kingdom. 
The opium board’s report shows a greater international 
willingness to co-operate in 1954. But its main lesson, in 
relation to the heroin controversy, is that addicts to this and 
other manufactured drugs—who can be numbered by 
thousands—“ are infinitely fewer than the habitual con- 
sumers of either opium, cannabis or coca leaves,” who are 
numbered in millions. If the Iranian Government really 
Carries out its intention, declared last summer, to ban opium 
poppy-growing in Iran, the effect on the world problem of 
addiction would be beyond comparison greater than the 
banning of heroin manufacture in Britain. The Govern- 
ment should use the way out presented by the doubts cast 
on the legality of the ban, not merely to postpone it, but to 
drop the matter altogether. 


Mr Cobden’s Pamphlet 


Mr Cobden’s indefatigable zeal has found vent in 
another pamphlet, which in language and temper is a 
great improvement on his former ones. But both the 
inferences which he draws, and those to which his 
reasoning indisputably points, are irrational, feeble, 
and flagitious. We may grant—indeed, we have no 
wish to deny—many of his allegations. . . . Our 
business is with the pusillanimous immorality which 
pervades them, with the shameful conclusion to which 
they are made silently but most significantly to point. . .. 
For what does all this elaborate special pleading mean, 
if not that Russia will have her own way, and that, there- 
fore, it is idle to oppose her ? That she will never make 
peace on your terms, and, therefore, that you must even 
be content to make peace on hers ? . . . It is a point of 
fanaticism with her people never to surrender one inch 
of territory they have once acquired. . . . It is a second 
point of fanaticism with Russia to believe that she is 
destined and commanded to drive the Mussulmans out of 
every country once tenanted by Christians—especially out 
of Constantinople ;—this is her “ fixed idea,” . . . so what 
on earth is the use of attempting to resist it? Sooner 
or later she will do it: in God’s name let her do it, and 
have done with it ! ... Let Her do what she likes—or wait, 
at least, to oppose her till she comes to attack us on our 
own shores. This is throughout the tone of Mr Cobden’s 
arguments ; and it is that of the eleven jurymen whose 
cause is just, but whose stomachs are empty, whose will 
is feeble, and whose principles are lax,—and who, there- 
fore, give in to the one stubborn brute who is resolved 
to starve or weary them into submission, and surrender 
an innocent prisoner to death in order that they may get 
home to their supper and their bed. “And wretches 
hang that jurymen may dine! ” 


The Economist 


January 12, 1856 
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Letters to the Editor 


Safety on the Rails 


S1r—I was interested in Mr E. Decreus’s 
letter of January 7th, and as a driver 
with over forty years’ experience of rail- 
way working, I must agree with his 
remarks about the importance of warning 
and speed restriction boards, as an addi- 


tion to signal modernisation. These 
should be positioned so as to be visible 
from both left-hand and right-hand 
drive engines. 

I cannot agree, however, with his 
remarks about incentives. For any incen- 
tive scheme to work, it must be equitable 
and practicable. A bonus on fuel 
saving would be subject to considerable 
abuse, as was found when such schemes 
were tried in certain depots prewar. 
Also it would be necessary to set up 
standards of fuel consumption not only 
per mile, but per load-mile, with further 
modifications according to the grade of 
fuel, type of locomotive, gradients, etc., 
if complaints were to be avoided. A 
punctuality bonus may be workable on 
some rosters, but it may lead to the 
unsafe speeding-up of trains running 
late and also cause disputes between 
signalmen and the driver and fireman on 
a footplate. Lateness is often caused by 
factors beyond the driver’s control. 


Prewar locomotive men had a secure 
and moderately remunerated job, but 
since then inflation has greatly reduced 
their status. Labour has been kept by 
attracting young labour into the railways 
with a quickly obtainable maximum ; 
while existing workers have been allowed 
to make up their wages by excessive 
overtime working, thus slowing down the 
railways and impairing efficiency. The 
only incentive that seems possible on 
many grades of the railways is that of 
high wages, plus improved conditions, 
especially sick pay and a decent pension. 
One definite improvement would be the 
introduction of a five-day week of nine 
hours a day, instead of the present 
eleven-day fortnight of eight hours a day. 
This would reduce the tremendous strain 
of working without a break for long 
periods at hours all round the clock. 


Perhaps the main advantage of rail- 
way modernisation is that it will reduce 
dirt and grime and therefore, in many 
peoples’ minds, improve the status of 
locomotivemen.—Yours faithfully, 
Ilford, Essex JoHN B. SHEPPARD 


* 


Smr—Mr Decreus, in his letter of 
January 7th, mentions “a guard earning 
£6 15s. a week.” Mr Decreus has appar- 
ently seen some out-of-date figures, as 
the basic wages of a guard are now 





£7 4s. first year ; £7 12s. second year ; 

and £8 third year.—Yours faithfully, 
J. H. BREBNER 

British Transport Commission, N.W.1 


The Rolls-Royce Strike 


Sir—As the trade union leader mostly 
involved, and having been mentioned by 
name in the article on the Rolls-Royce 
strike in your issue of December Io, 
1955, I feel constrained to reply. The 
Amalgamated Engineering Union be- 
came involved in this Rolls-Royce issue 
when it came to light that the manage- 
ment at Blantyre, contrary to their 
established custom and practices, were 


_employing a non-unionist. Neither my 


union, nor any union, interferes with the 
domestic conduct of other unions, and 
we were assured by the executive com- 
mittee of the Iron Fitters’ Association 
that they had officially expelled their 
member. Having regard to the fact that 
our members refused to work with a 
non-unionist, we could find no basis to 
instruct them otherwise and so decided 
to support them. 

To suggest that Mr Wilson was the 
main instigator of the strike is not true ; 
his only function was to carry out the 
day-to-day organisation, including work- 
gate meetings, mass meetings, hardship 
committees and so on. The meeting at 
York, and its purpose, was known to 
all five members of the five-man com- 
mittee appointed to settle the strike, and 
no muddle whatsoever existed; the 
committee are all located in London, 
and three meetings had taken place by 
the time your article appeared and two 
took place after; while the knowledge 
of double benefit was well known to all 
a considerable time before the meeting 
at York was called. To say that the 
AEU shied clear of the two strikers who 
came to York is wrong, as I myself 
dined with the two individuals after the 
meeting. 

Now a personal note. Far be it from 
me to parade my religion or faith in front 
of everyone, but even yet there are many 
who believe in God’s guidance in their 
lives, and in that spirit are completely 
unaffected by accusations of “left or 
right ” or the popularity or unpopularity 
accompanying such titles. Your corre- 
spondent’s reference to my election is 
therefore completely out of place. No 
question whatsoever of appeasing the 
“ militants,” whoever they may be, ever 
arose, my only interest being to protect 
our members. 

Finally, I would add that the pastoral 
letter introduced by the Roman Catholic 
bishop, together with the many attempts 
at mediation by well-meaning Protestant 
clergy, has not been interpreted by me 
as efforts to break the strike. These 
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people, too, are all men who have dedi- 
cated their lives in service to God ; theirs 
is the special responsibility to give 
spiritual leadership and guidance in the 
day-to-day life of their followers. This 
I believe they did, and I am quite sure 
that the unity of the workers concerned 
is ample proof to the British public that 
it is doing the clergy an injustice to say 
that they intervened. Others certainly 
did, but not they.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.E. 23 Joun M. Boyp 


Fourth Term for 
Mr Menzies 


S1r—I was surprised to see you repeat 
in your article on the result of the 
Australian elections the old fallacy that 
the 25 per cent discount on the exchange 
of the Australian pound into sterling 
represents a permanent subsidy to the 
Australian exporting industries. In the 
long run, one can surely assume that 
the domestic price levels have arrived 
at such a relationship which effectively 
wipes out any such “subsidy.” The 
years 1931 to date, one would have 
thought, add up toa long run. The two 
currencies bear the same name, but so 
do those of France, Belgium and 
Switzerland. One does not hear of a 
permanent subsidy to, say, the French 
exporters, resulting from an exchange 
rate a mere fraction of parity. 

It is no proof of the receipt of a sub- 
sidy to cite “ the solid opposition of the 
Country party to any change.” This is 
opposition to an appreciation of the 
Australian pound which would, at least 
in the short run, hit the farmers first, 
hardest and most surely. They are 
naturally opposed to a disinflationary 
programme which comprises chopping 
off a substantial proportion of their 
gross money incomes, and hence, in the 
short run, a much larger proportion of 
their net real incomes. But this is no 
proof of “a permanent subsidy.”—Yours 
faithfully, R. G. OPpre 
London, N.W.3 


Money for Jams 


Smr—You refer in your article of 
December 31st to the cajoling notices 
which London Transport caused to 
appear in the press during 1954 and 
which argued that a bus uses only three 
times as much road space as a car yet 
can carry up to sixty people. Will you 
permit a frustrated, if guilty, commuter 
to point out that this argument fails to 
make allowance for the speed at which 
a bus moves ? South London has been 
liberated from the trams only to find a 
rather greater number of buses playing 
their involved games to such effect that 
the familiar scene of a line of traffic 
mysteriously reduced to a snail’s pace 
differs only in the detail that the pro- 
cession is headed, not by a majestic tram, 
but by a crawling bus or clot of buses. 
Is London Transport really so in- 
capable of devising a scheme of flexible 
timetables or is this a subtle form of 
spite against those who do not support 
the side ?—Yours faithfully, 
Swanley, Kent A. G. STARR 
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Books & Publications 


A Tireless Virtuoso 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 
Edited by E, S. de Beer. 

Oxford University Press. Six volumes. 
£15 15s. 


NE of London’s largest power 

stations is planted near the home 
of the author of “ Fumifugium, or the 
Inconvenience of the Air and Smoke of 
London Dissipated.” The church where 
he worshipped for forty years has been 
bombed out of existence, and the only 
memorials of John Evelyn that remain 
among the slums of Deptford are a few 
street names: Czar Street, for example, 
commemorating Peter the Great’s brief 
tenancy of Sayes Court, when he and his 
“right nasty” set of barbarians con- 
verted that “ most beautiful place” into 
a shambles. The names of his friends, 
“Mr Surveyor Wren and Mr Pepys, 
Clerk of the Acts, two extraordinary 
ingenious and knowing persons,” have 
far outshone his own in the eyes of 
posterity. This is partly because only 
two thirds of what he called his “ Kalen- 
darium” has so far been available, and 
its style was so “ improved ” by previous 
editors that the diary lost its immediacy. 
Thanks to the indefatigable industry of 
Mr Edmund de Beer, Evelyn’s true im- 
portance can now be assessed in a 
definitive edition that will remain one of 
ihe monuments to the scholarship of this 
generation. 


No other diary in the language covers 
quite so long a period, since Evelyn 
kept some record of his life from the age 
of ten to that of eighty-six. Nor is there 
any other work of comparable import- 
ance to the student of the scientific and 
artistic revolutions of the seventeenth 
century. It suffers in comparison with 
the great diarists such as Burney and 
Greville because of his impersonal style 
ind his lack of interest in ideas. But 
even though it seldom rises to the rank 
of literature, it remains indispensable as 
a work of reference—hence the’ import- 
ance of the admirably complete index 
which forms the sixth volume of this 
edition, 

Nor has Evelyn’s diary ever been so 
popular as that of his friend Pepys, 
though its original publication inspired 
Lord Braybrooke to print the latter. It 
covers a much wider canvas, but it has 
neither the humanity nor the gamey 
lavour of Pepys’s style. There is 
nothing here of the man who “ did make 
us all die with laughing.” Instead, 
there is the virtuoso, the tireless public 
servant and the pious Anglican with an 
‘nsatiable taste for sermons, even though 


he occasionally admits that “ drowsiness 
surprised me.” His new editor makes no 
exaggerated claims for him as a man: 
“his character was too negative to 
deserve the highest praise.” But he was 
saved from being a mere spectator of 
that turbulent century by a relentless 
curiosity and a high sense of duty. He 
played, in fact, the role which Sir Joseph 
Banks did a century later. It was he 
who gave the Royal Society its name, 
and it was from the deliberations of that 
“assembly of divers learned Gents” 
that his excellent books on afforestation, 
gardening, cider making, town planning 
and the like arose. Furthermore, he led 
the reaction against Gothic (as he first 
termed it in English), “ a fantastical and 
licentious manner of building,” which 
he encouraged Wren to replace with the 
“noble Cupola, a form of church build- 
ing not as yet known in England, but of 
wonderful grace,” as in the new St. 
Paul’s and the twin domes of Greenwich 
Hospital, of which he laid the founda- 
tion stone, 


Besides providing a complete text, Mr 
de Beer has annotated it with 12,000 
footnotes identifying the places and 
persons mentioned. On one of the few 
occasions on which he admits himself 
baffled one would like to suggest that 
the house referred to—on page 483 
(volume IIIT)—is surely the “ house for 
fireworks” shown on old maps of 
Greenwich Park, 


What the full text now makes clear is 
that the two dominant interests of 
Evelyn, as of his friends Boyle, Wren 
and Newton, were a fervent Anglican 
piety and a zest for scientific experiment. 
It was no accident that he was a founda- 
tion member of both the Royal Society 
and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, nor did he envisage any 
possible conflict between them. If the 
researches of Mr Hiscock (based on 
Evelyn’s unpublished letters now in 
Christ Church library) have shown* 
his piety in a somewhat equivocal 
light, this edition of his diary supports 
Pepys’s view of him as “a _ very 
ingenious man—and the more I know 
him, the more I love him.” What 
Evelyn wrote on the occasion of the 
death of this “ particular friend ” applies 
equally to himself: “Hospitable, 
Generous, Learned in many things and 
a very great Cherisher of Learned men.” 





* More recently in “John Evelyn and 
his Family Circle.” Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 25s. 
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Italia Rediviva 


THE REBUILDING OF ITALY: Politics 
and Economics 1945-55. 

By Muriel Grindrod. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
276 pages. 2ls. 


Ts is a handy book, full of infor- 
mation. It is a “must” for anyone 
hoping to study, or to write or talk about, 
postwar Italy. Events and statistics are 
well arranged in various sections, and 
the index is excellent. M/‘:s Grindrod 
has followed Italian affairs closely during 
the period, with all the advantages of the 
press-cutting services at Chatham 
House, supplemented by wide reading 
and personal acquaintance with the 
country, and her general conclusion—an 
“impression of amazing recovery ”—is 
one with which no one will quarrel. She 
does not commit herself about the future 
of parliamentary democracy in Italy, but 
she ends on a hopeful note. 


There is, however, something lacking ; 


in this presentation of Italian affairs since 
the “liberation.” The awful sense of 
urgency in political and economic 
matters, at election time, during key sit- 
tings of parliament, in the press and in 
local administration is absent. At no 
time does the reader have the feeling that 
the re-establishment of government by 
parliamentary majority after a twenty- 
year interval was either a perilous ven- 
ture or in real danger of being over- 
turned. Nor will it be gathered that the 
internal Italian situation was (and is) as 
sensitive to the international situation as 
a skating pond to an early thaw or a 
mimosa tree to an early frost. Nor is 
a clear picture given of the man whose 
labours made the parliarrentary revival 
of Italy possible or of the real reasons 
for his diminished vote in the last Italian 
election in 1953, shortly after which 
Signor de Gasperi died. 

Yet the urgency was there all the time 
in the shape of the largest Communist 
party in Europe (outside Russia), using 
any means to undermine the government 
and pushing its willing ally, Pietro 
Nenni, to wedge open the Coalition 
cabinets, so that it might regain a footing 
in the government. For when, in 1947, 
Signor de Gasperi first began to govern 
without Communists he found that the 
residue of their participation had to be 
weeded out of key places in the Foreign 
Office, in the ranks of the police, army 
and Ministry of the Interior, if the very 
existence of the new democratic govern- 
ment was to be preserved. When an 
attempt was made upon the life of the 
Communist leader, Togliatti, in July, 
1948, the drastic weeding out had already 
been done, but only just in time. Up 
and down the country, as the news of 
the revolver shots spread, the Com- 


munists rose and put up road blocks, in - 


sporadic attempts to disrupt the country 
and get control of the administration. 

The technique of the coup détat in 
this mid-century has changed, and the 
struggle both in Italy and in France 
since the war between those who plot to 
capture power for the Cominform and 
those who plan to govern by reform and 
without repression is one of the chief 
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struggles of our time. Miss Grindrod 
reports the beginning of the decline of 
Communist adherents among _Italy’s 
factory workers and predicts a forth- 
coming Communist attempt to capture 
the lukewarm middle classes. Since her 
book went to press this has already got 
under way, and is greatly favoured, it is 
said, by the relaxed vigilance under the 
new dispensation at the Ministry of the 
Interior. New directives to the opera- 
tional arm of the Cominform, the 
“Partisans for Peace,” are confirmation 
that the struggle is still at its height. 

The chapters on Trieste, on foreign 
policy and trade, on education and land 
reform are well documented, but the 
evidence that “ day-labouring . . . wages 
till recently were around 100 lire a day ” 
in southern Italy, and “in 1954 were 
raised to 150 lire per day”, is lacking. 
The Annuario Statistico Italiano (Series 
V, Vol II, page 385) gives the lowest 
day labour agricultural wage for 1950 as 
413 lire for men in the province of 
Frosinone (for women 353 lire). Further 
south the wages then varied between 
500-700 lire per day. Today they are 
nearer 8so—still desperately low, but not 
at the rate of 1s. 3d. a day, as Miss 
Grindrod suggests. Also there is no 
evidence that the South Tyrol (at least 
north of Trento) was a terra irredenta, 
in the same way as Trieste was, “ since 
the Risorgimento.” The claims of 
Mazzini never stretched to include 
Austrians or indeed Croats and Slovenes. 
There are memorable pages of his on the 
subject. As late as 1919 Bissolati, the 
Italian Socialist leader, rejected the sug- 
gestion that Italy’s frentier should 
stretch to the Brenner; to this Count 
Sforza replied: “I don’t say you are 
absolutely wrong regarding the Upper 
Adige, though my conscience accepts the 
frontier at the Brenner, since the Ger- 
mans have several times tried to invade 
us, while we have never tried to invade 
their country.” 

These are criticisms of detail, how- 
ever, in a book which abounds with 
accurate facts and useful surveys. 


Mid-Atlantic Standpoint 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES: Volumes I and II. 

By R. B. Nye and J. E. Morpurgo. 
Penguin Books. 742 pages. 3s. 6d. each 


HESE volumes in the “ Pelican 

History of the World ” are described 
as “ the result of a collaboration between 
an Englishman and an American,” and 
the authors claim to have viewed the 
American story “as it were from Mid- 
Adantic.” The experiment was worth 
making, but the result is not an 
unequivocal success. No indication is 
provided of how the collaboration was 
planned, or of who wrote what, but 
certainly the difference between the two 
volumes is so striking that a reader 
might be forgiven for assuming them to 
be by different hands. 

The first volume (and particularly 
that part of it that precedes the War of 
Independence) has a freshness and gusto 
about it that completely justify the 
unusual and rather generous propor- 


tions which the treatment accords to 
the colonial period. Apart from one or 
two irritating mannerisms of style (for 
instance, an occasional practice of inver- 
sion: “Was in the East available”) 
these pages were written with an 
engaging warmth, with a relish for the 
colourful detail and a gift for drawing 
on unhackneyed material (for instance, 
Leigh Hunt’s account of his father’s 
fate at the hands of the Philadelphia 
mob) that make them an excellent intro- 
duction to the subject. But once the 
United States has become a properly 
going concern its historians seem to lose 
interest in their subject, or else to allow 
their own hobby-horses to gallop away 
with them. What is one to make of a 
“ mid-Atlantic” view that gives three 
times as much space to the merely 
military history of the Civil War as to 
the United States’ share in the two sub- 
sequent world! wars? Or which rele- 
gates immigration to a passing mention 
on a few scattered pages ? 

In general one is forced to say of 
most of the treatment of the nineteenth 
and twentieth century history that it has 
the tedium of the familiar without the 
balance of the orthodox. Good things 
fortunately still reappear in these pages 
—such as the description of the religious 
revivals, or the account of the Union 
Pacific railroad—but much more rarely. 
The interludes of literary history are, 
on the whole, well done, though one’s 
eyes pop to see that Henry James in 
this day and age can still be described 
simply as an “ expatriate” in search of 
European values and codes. The general 
level of factual accuracy is high through- 
out and the bibliographies appended to 
each volume are sensible and dis- 
criminating. 


Criminal Trials 


THE PROOF OF GUILT. 
By Glanville Williams. 
Stevens 302 pages. 17s. 6d. 


HIS book consists of four lectures 
delivered under the auspices of 
the Hamlyn Trust, which was born in 
1948 of a defective will. The residue of 
an estate was devoted (by order of the 
High Court) to a series of lectures 
aiming at the spread of legal know- 
ledge “among the common people.” 
If all the Hamlyn lectures are as good as 
Doctor Williams’s, then the uncertainty 
of Miss Hamlyn’s will is not to be 
regretted. 

The book concerns the’ English 
criminal trial and—if one may try to 
read the author’s mind—its purpose is 
to shake some of the complacency 
which affects the English mind about 
the perfection of the English system for 
trying accused persons. Dr Williams 
of course finds much that is admirable 
in English trials, particularly the detach- 
ment of the judge, but he sees the weak 
spots and he probes them. His main 
criticisms are directed at identification, 
the rules of evidence, and the jury 
system. As regards identification he 
refers (of necessity) to the terrible cases 
of Beck and Slater, the stain of which 
can never be removed from the scroll 
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of English criminal trials ; and he quotes 
remarkable evidence, provided by scien- 
tific experiment, of distortion in the 
minds of honest witnesses whose power 
of identification was carefully tested. 
He mentions with approval the sugges- 
tions of the Howard League that every 
identification parade should consist of 
two bodies of men, one containing the 
suspect and the other clean, to act as 
what research scientists call the control. 
That is surely common sense 

The law of evidence is subtle and 
complicated, and sometimes in trying 
to protect the accused tells heavily 
against him, as it told fatally against 
Beck. In particular, the rules about 
hearsay evidence are to the layman diffi- 
cult to reconcile with each other. What 
the soldier said is not evidence, but what 
the policeman says that the prisoner said 
is. Bentley was hanged for five words 
said to have been heard at the -height 
of a noisy, exciting fight on a roof-top. 
Dr Williams’s strongest criticism he 
keeps for the jury system, which, he 
clearly thinks, has had its day. Accord- 
ing to your predilections the system is 
either the sacred cow of English law or 
the Palladium of English liberty. The 
first description may be thought under 
modern conditions to be more sensible 
than the second, for it is surely ridicu- 
lous to say that our liberty would dis- 
appear with the jury. Chancery and 
Admiralty have never known it. Queen’s 
Bench for the most part does without 
it. Of criminal trials 84 per cent are 
now carried on without its help. In the 
trial of commercial swindles jurymen are 
present in the flesh, but to suggest that 
six out of the twelve are able to follow 
the story in detail is a legal fiction. 
Some judges have said that they have 
never disagreed with a jury’s verdict. 
There is an obvious inference that a 
cynic might draw from that statement ; 
but it must remain undrawn. Perish 
the suspicion that our jurymen ever 
resemble the yes men at a Hollywood 
conference. 


New Offices 


MODERN OFFICE BUILDINGS. 
By Michael Rosenauer. 
Batsford. 163 pages. 35s. 


as produce workable office buildings 
of a reasonable esthetic standard 
and at a reasonable cost is a challenge 
that few architects, engineers or owners 
are meeting with any success in postwar 
Britain. *An authoritative publication is 
therefore urgently needed as a means 
of clearing people’s ideas on this im- 
portant subject. Mr Rosenauer’s book, 
probably the first to be published in this 
country entirely on office buildings, does 
not, however, come up to expectations 
and compares unfavourably with its 
American, German and, latterly, Italian 
equivalents. The author generalises 


basic principles which one assumes are 
known to the architect, yet fails to give 
the detailed information on the numer- 
ous and varied subjects connected with 
office building which are essential if the 
architect is to gain from its reading. 
When he does enter, spasmodically and 
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rather half-heartedly, into detail, then 
too much space is devoted to the 
obvious, as, for example, in the chapter 
on fenestration in such ambiguous 
statements as “ventilation may be 
effected naturally by open windows.” 
In the chapter on lights and staircases, 
Mr Rosenauer states that a “ scissors” 
staircase installed by him in his .Time- 
Life building is the first example of its 
kind. In fact, there are several in this 
country—some designed before the first 
world war—as well as others abroad. 

The real trouble, however, is that 
neither Mr Rosenauer nor his publisher 
seems to be clear about what is needed 
Yet surely the need is clear enough: it 
is for a detailed, comprehensive and fully 
illustrated reference book giving specific 
information on modern planning and 
techniques, on materials new and old, on 
the varied types of heating, lighting and 
general services, on acoustics and 
mechanical car-parking—the list could 
be extended indefinitely. Planning 
“know-how ” and technical data on all 
aspects of office design are urgently 
needed. London’s zoned office areas are 
fast taking shape (and what a humdrum 
unimaginative shape it is) with a series 
of relatively squat buildings that lack not 
only esthetic merit, but even many of 
the technical developments of the last 
decade. 


A book that covered adequately all 
that needs to be covered would cost at 
least twice as much as this one. Such 
a volume would, however, have given 
both the author and the publisher scope 
to produce something really worth 
while—a valuable reference book for the 
architect, a text-book for the student, 
and interesting, instructive and profit- 
able reading for the forward-looking 
property owner. 


Homeless Children 


THE DEPRIVED CHILD AND THE 
COMMUNITY. 

By Donald Ford. 

Constable. 238 pages. 20s. 


TT £15 million which the com- 
munity spends annually on_ its 
65,000 homeless children is a bill that 
cannot be lightly brushed aside. Mr 
Donald Ford, who was for five years 
Chairman of the London County 
Council Children’s Committee, has 
written a much needed book. He has 
successfully bridged the gulf between an 
anxious, and often bewildered, public 
and the actual workers in the field of 
child care. 


This book is, however, much more 
than a standard history of developments 
in the care of deprived children since 


the Children Act was passed in 1948.” 


The author has made a sincere effort to 
look further back along the chain of 
causation which leads _ to children 
coming into public care. He identifies 
the broken home, and concentrates on 
it, as the root cause of the trouble. 


Many families break down, with 
disastrous results for the child and the 
community, “ because there is no single 
agency in the country as a whole whose 





concern is the welfare of the family as 
a whole.” After a discussion of the 
present duplication and sporadic pro- 
vision of domiciliary social services—one 
family is quoted as being visited by no 
fewer than 32 visitors—Mr Ford urges 
the appointment of a committee of 
inquiry. “There is a need for a common 
policy, and a common approach through- 
out the country ; there must be devised 
some agency, common to all parts of the 
country, whose prime work is the safe- 
guarding of the family structure.” This 
book will do much to direct public 
anxiety over homeless children into 
useful channels. 


Germans at First Hand 


MY HOST MICHEL. 
By J. A. Cole. 
Faber. 284 pages. 15s. 


| HERE is a great deal to be said for 
writing a book which is confined to 
the author’s personal experience, par- 
ticularly if it is as lively and entertaining 
as Mr Cole’s. His account of life in 
postwar Germany can be read by experts 
as well as by those who rely on the 
helpful young woman at the lending- 
library to recommend them something 
new and intelligent. He does not 
analyse why Germans behave as they 
do, but he brings them to life with an 
account of his personal encounters with 
them in the British occupation zone 
during the hard times immediately after 
the end of the war and after the 
“German miracle” began to work. 

It is not an attractive sort of life, 
but he describes it without rancour. 
Most of the Germans in 1946 were 
oblivious of the sufferings of others or 
of any responsibility for the Nazis, and 
they were certain that the British only 
wanted to keep them down. The preva- 
lent mentality is nicely personified by 
Mr Cole’s domestic servant. It was little 
use telling her how to do things, he 
writes, as her hands had their accus- 
tomed way of doing things. 


When this lack of communication led to 
some domestic disaster; she burst into 
tears and continued to sob energetically 
for the next two or three hours without 
pausing in her work or seeming to want 
comforting. By the time this period of 
vigorous lamentation was over she had 
justified her action in her own mind and 
she would remark that she was sure she 
had done the right thing. The conse- 
quence (sometimes considerable) of her 
having done the right thing had now 
obviously been banished from her 
memory. 


It is little wonder that Mr Cole, who is 
himself evidently a typical Englishman, 
should feel hopelessly foreign in Ger- 
many. But he has plenty of sympathy 
for the privations of the Germans in the 
early postwar days, and rightly appre- 
ciates their ardour for work as an 
expression of invincible vitality. He says 
of the years following the currency 
reform, “ all this ferment is virtually con- 
fined to what one can broadly call busi- 
ness. Little of it appears in politics and 
even less in art. As acquisitive as a 
gold-rush town this busy pioneering 
society has not a lot of time for politics. 
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.. . The federal system of governmient, 
considering Germany’s post-1918 his- 
tory, has achieved an extraordinary 
measure of acceptance.” This is true, 
and is a reason why the scant attention 
which Mr Cole pays to Bonn can be 
forgiven. 

Life in Berlin is not fully reflected in 
Mr Cole’s account of it, but his Soviet 
zone is the genuine article. He fills in 
his encounters with the East Germans 
with extracts from the local press, which 
show again how hard it is to parody the 
communist system, because the reality 
is nearly always just as funny—to the 
outside observer. Mr Cole realises that 
it is tragic to the man on the spot, who 
is never too unimportant to trip over 
the party line. He gives a revealing 
story of the typical German technician, 
with a pride in his firm, who had to flee 
to the West because he protested when 
his famous engineering works were 
ordered to produce dustbins. But Mr 
Cole also shows how some East Ger- 
mans are adapting themselves fairly 
easily to a world which is basically not 
much different from that of the Nazis. 
It is an alarming thought that there will 
be more of them as the years go by. 


Books Received 


THe LeGcat ASPECTS OF BUSINESS: 4th 
edition. 

By H.R. Light. Pitman. 339 pages. 15s. 
THE Export TRADE: A manual of law and 
practice : 3rd edition. 

By Clive M. Schmitthoff. Stevens and 
Sons. 460 pages. 32s. 6d. 





The Supply & Export 
of Pneumatic Tyres 


In their latest published report, the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Practices 
Commission consider whether con- 
ditions and practices in the pneumatic 
tyre industry may be said to operate 
against the public interest. 


6s. 6d. (post 44d.) 


The Mid-Wales 
Investigation 


Detailed review of the economics of 
farming in one of Britain’s problem 
areas. 


Complete Report 16s. (post 44d.) 
Without Maps 3s. 6d. (post 24d.) 


Dairy Produce 


One of the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee’s series of annual statistical 
reviews of production, trade, con- 
sumption and prices. 


5s. (post 44d.) 
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from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Congress in Two Minds 


Washington, D.C. 
LTHOUGH this is an election year there is a real 
chance that Congress may show a good record of 
constructive legislation between now and the end of July. 
If this happens it will be due, paradoxically, to the factor 
which was supposed to frustrate this Congress—the control 
of its machinery by the Democratic opposition. The reaction 
on all sides to President Eisenhower’s message on the State 
of the Union last week was that it showed how closely 
the two parties had moved together. Indeed the legislative 
outline in the message coincides for a large part of the way 
with the programme sketched out a few weeks ago by 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, the leader of the Democratic 
majority in the Senate. The itivariable comment of Mr 
McCormack, the Democratic leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who managed to discuss the message on three 
separate wireless programmes in one day, was that Mr 
Eisenhower had now completely embraced the New Deal. 
In these circumstances neither party wants the responsi- 
bility of letting the President’s programme fail. 

The Republicans still hope to coax Mr Eisenhower into 
a second term although, since his press conference in Florida 
on Sunday, the impression has been growing that he has 
all but decided not to risk it. But even if the President 
withdraws from the race, it does not automatically follow 
that his influence will entirely disappear. For one thing 
his party will want every bit of help he can give it until 
the election and, for another, without him it will have all the 
greater need for a good legislative record. The Republicans 
are, however, very busy covering themselves, in all public 
discussions about the coming session, by pointing out that 
it is the Democratic managers of Congress who will decide 
what becomes of the President’s proposals. 

Measures on his list, some of which, in one form or 
another, have already completed part of their journey 
through Congress, are unlikely to be passed or rejected for 
strictly party reasons. There will probably be a fair amount 
of co-operation between the leaders of the two parties unless 
and until a popular measure looks like succumbing to some 
of the innumerable hazards that obstruct the congressional 
course. In that case there may well be a scramble by each 
party to unload the responsibility for failure on to the other. 

Of course, Congress may be incorrigible and those who 
are optimistic now may be proved quite wrong. But there 
is a definite impression that this time certain notions, which 
would have been laughed to scorn in other election years, 
have impregnated the political atmosphere. One of these 
is the conviction that high, rigid price supports for farm 
products are nonsensical and that more and more people 
throughout the country, including farmers, are beginning 


to realise it. The second notion which is becoming oddly 
fashionable is that of “ fiscal responsibility.” This means 
that the Budget, having at last been got into balance, must 
be kept that way and that a token reduction must be made 
ic the national debt before there is any actual reduction in 
taxation. Even many Democrats are saying that there should 
be no net relief in taxes, so that the extra expenditures 
which they are calling for can be met in responsible fashion. 
This does not mean, of course, that the Democrats want 
to avoid a fight over taxes. On the contrary this is the 
issue on which they are most anxious to create an invidious 
distinction between themselves and the Republicans. But, 
as things are planned at the moment, the argument is not 
to turn on tax reduction but on the delicately-named “ tax 
adjustments,” which mean something off for the “little 
fellow ” balanced by repeal of the Republican tax reforms 
in the last Congress which helped investors and business 
men. But signals have not yet been co-ordinated on the 
exact form that relief for the “ little fellow ” should take. 


* 


Unfortunately for the Democrats the first really big battle 
ot the session will be over an issue that will divide them 
down the centre. Despite all his work for party unity, 
Senator Lyndon Johnson is determined to force the 
Fulbright Bill through the Senate. This measure, similar 
in most respects to one which was battered through a most 
reluctant House by the Speaker, Mr Rayburn, during the 
last session, would exempt the well-head price of natural 
gas from federal control. This would still allow the Federal 
Power Commission to regulate the rates to be charged by 
the interstate pipelines which carry the gas for vast distances 
to the ultimate consumers ; but opponents of the Fulbright 
Bill, mobilised by Senator Douglas of Illinois, argue that 
this by itself is no real safeguard against the exploitation 
of industries and householders in the North by the pro- 
ducers of natural gas in the South. 

This awkward issue would undoubtedly have been kept 
out of sight had not Senator Johnson, Mr Rayburn and 
most of the natural gas all come from Texas. The aggres- 
sive pursuit of a local Texan interest is the price the two 
leading Democrats must pay for patching up the old rift 
between the Texas-Firsters and the national Democratic 
party. But they are running a serious risk of provoking 
the northerners to make their own exception to party unity, 
by pressing the legislation guaranteeing civil rights for 
Negroes, which is anathema to southern Democrats. 

Hitherto in this Congress the liberals in the Senate, with 
the single exception of Senator Lehman of New York, have 
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been holding their hand on the ground that the Negroes 
were getting their rights through the Supreme Court and 
that it was important not to prejudice other social legislation 
by bringing in the race question. However, the liberals 
now have two other motives, apart from annoyance about 
the gas Bill, for pushing ahead. The first is the strong 
feeling aroused by the situation in Mississippi, including the 
murder of the Negro boy, Emmett Till, and the flagrant 
use of economic pressure to keep Negroes off the voting 
register. The second is President Eisenhower’s unexpected 
proposal in the State of the Union Message that Congress 
should set up a bipartisan committee to look into electoral 
offences against Negroes. In the House of Representatives 
there has been intense lobbying by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People and by its chief 
spokesman in Congress, Representative Adam Clayton 


Powell of New York. Since the incidents in Mississippi 
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there has been a great hardening of Negro feeling, those 
who advocated a gradual approach to a solution are no 
longer sure of their views, and there is much support for 
the demand that all federal funds should be cut off from 
that state. 

If this feeling is as strong and organised as Mr Powell 
claims—he says he has a group of 150 votes at his command 
—it could play havoc with social legislation in this Congress. 
The innocent bystanders most likely to get hurt are the 
school-children. If an amendment forbidding racial segre- 
gation in schools aided by federal money were carried in 
the House, then the whole Bill providing for such aid would 
probably be killed by the southerners in the Senate. The 
whole of America may have to pay a heavy penalty this 
session for the injustice done to coloured Americans in one 
state and the present fair legislative prospect may be per- 
manently obscured by it. 


What the President Wants 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER began the State of the 

Union Message, which was read to Congress for him 
on January 5, 1956, by pointing out with natural pride 
that, after three years of Republican Administration, the 
country was both at peace and at an unparalleled level of 
prosperity. Many of the measures which he recommended 
for the building of ‘“‘an ever-stronger, ever-better America,” 
were either repetitions, or embellishments, of previous 
recommendations. The details of what he wants will be 
spelled out in special messages later or in evidence given 
by government officials to congressional committees. The 
recommendations fall into five categories: 


I. The discharge of our world responsibilities. 

While this is at present more a matter for executive than 
for legislative action, with the President pledging himself 
to continue his efforts to reach “ peace with justice,” he 
asked Congress to act in the economic field by: 

1. Approving American membership in the Organisation 
for Trade Co-operation. 

2. Simplifying and improving the existing customs 
legislation. 

3. Removing tax duplications on foreign earnings in 
order to encourage overseas investment. 

4. Granting authority to make long-term commitments 
to assist economic development projects in less advanced 
countries. 


II. The improvement of our national security. 

The request for funds to maintain a flexible and strong 
defence capable of deterring aggression anywhere will be 
found in the Budget to be sent to Congress next Monday. 
But the President is also asking Congress for: 

1. Various incentives to make military service more 
attractive. 
2. Greater assistance to states and cities for civil defence. 


3. Extension of the Defence Production Act so that the 
industrial base for mobilisation can be kept up to date. 


III. To maintain fiscal integrity. 

The President was able to announce that the Budget 
would be balanced during the current fiscal year and that 
the same should be possible next year. But he felt that a 
reduction in the national debt, even if only a modest cne, 
should come before a reduction in taxation. 





IV. To foster a strong economy. 

This requires special efforts to aid people on farms, since 
they are not sharing in the general prosperity. Other 
recommendations affecting the economic well-being of the 
country are for: 

1. A programme of water conservation. 

2. Improved facilities for visitors to national parks. 

3. A review of legislation for assistance to local com- 
munities suffering from disasters and an experimental 
scheme for indemnities against floods. 

4. Technical and financial assistance to places where 
there are pockets of chronic unemployment. 

5. The completion of the inter-state highway system 
at a cost of $25 billion over ten years. 

6. Action on the report of the special commission on 
federal transportation policies. 

7. Additional postal facilities and revenues. 


V. To meet human needs, 
This social welfare section includes many of the more 
interesting proposals ; the President wants Congress to: 

1. Assist the building of additional schoolrooms. 

2. Expand the old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gramme. 

3. Provide support for medical research. 

4. Foster voluntary health insurance schemes. 

5. Improve the Labour Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act, the 
legislation regulating wages and hours, and various other 
labour laws. 

6 Safeguard private pension and welfare plans. 

7. Apply the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

8. Continue the public housing programme for two years 
and extend or amend several other housing schemes. 

g. Take various steps to equate conditions in the civil 
service with those in private employment. 

10. Appoint a commission to enquire into allegations 
that Negroes in some places are being deprived of their 
right to vote and subjected to economic pressure. 

11. Grant statehood to Hawaii and make progress toward 
statehood for Alaska. 

12. Revise the immigration laws by changing the basis 
of the quota system, by waiving the finger-printing regu- 
lations for temporary visitors and by amending the 
Refugee Relief Act. 

13. Finally, give the vote to the citizens of Washington. 
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High Bid for the Farmer 


HE President's bid for the farm vote is imaginative as 

well as high. It may cost the taxpayer substantially 
more than the present farm programme for a few years ; 
but that programme seems never ending, while the new 
scheme is supposed to be largely self-terminating. This is 
because it should stunt the so far irrepressible growth of 
farm surpluses and in the end cut them off altogether. This 


HOW LAND IS USED 
(4950 Census, Million Acres ) 


TOTAL LAND AREA OF THE UNITED STATES 


CITIES, ROADS AND A 
WASTELANDS etc FE 


WOODS AND 
FORESTS PASTURE 


AND GRAZING 


in 1950 355 million acres of cropland were harvested. 


would be achieved by the soil bank proposals, adapted from 
ideas first produced by the Democrats over twenty years ago. 
Farmers would be rewarded for allowing land which they 
might have planted with surplus crops, such as wheat or 
~ cotton, to lie fallow and ungrazed. The resultant deficiency 
in the market supply of these commodities would be met 
This 


from the surplus stocks held by the government. 






WHERE THE CROPS GAME FROM IN 1955 


(Million Acres ) 
TOTAL ACREAGE HARVESTED 


: 
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53 OTHER CROPS 


would be only a temporary scheme, but farmers would also 
be encouraged to take land which is better suited to forage 
ot forests out of cultivation permanently. Together the 
two programmes are supposed to affect about 40 million 
acres of cropland. Finally, the President wants to speed 
up the present system of surplus disposal by selling govern- 
ment-held commodities at cut rates on the home market, 
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with suitable safeguards, and to unfriendly foreign countries 
as well as to allies. 

The President stresses the urgency of the necessary legis- 
lation but, even if it were passed in a few weeks, farmers 
would hardly have time to collect much cash under it before 
they go into the polling booths’next November. The other 
sections of the President’s nine-point programme, however, 
have more immediate appeal, and are also easier for indivi- 
dual farmers to grasp. There are a variety of special pro- 
posals to help particular hard cases—maize farmers, wheat 
farmers, cotton farmers, livestock growers and several more. 
There would be a limit on the amount any single farmer 
could receive under the existing price support programme 
(which would be continued) ; this would be a blow to big 
business farming, but would give satisfaction to the far more 
numerous family farmers. There would be concentrated 
help for the low-income, under-privileged farmers, the most 


‘numerous group of all. The problems of the drought-ridden 


great plains area are also to receive special attention. 
Finally—a bonus that would be appreciated every day— 
petrol used on farms would be freed from the federal tax of 
two cents a gallon. 

This adds up to a bid that the Democrats will find it hard 
to exceed or even to match. But they may try to tempt the 
farmer by an offer of immediate gain rather than a long-term 
guarantee. The Bill which the Senate is now considering 
would restore rigid, high price supports for farm products : 
if this provision, to which many Democrats are committed. 
remains in the final version, the President is expected to 
veto the Bill. The Democrats could then proceed to a 
leisurely consideration of the President’s programme, and 
of their own alternatives, arguing all the time that Mr Eisen- 
hower had, by his veto, refused to come to the rescue of the 
farmer in the only way which could be of any immediate 
assistance. 


Witches in the Fourth Estate ? 


Fi last summer, the internal security subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee has been investi- 
gating alleged Communist infiltration into the American 
press and, to a lesser extent, into radio and television. This 
investigation, which is reminiscent of the heyday of 
McCarthyism, has resulted in a major clash between the 
subcommittee and the New York Times. For during its 
closed hearings last month, thirty of the thirty-eight wit- 
nesses summoned to testify were present or past employees 
of that newspaper, and during three days of public hearings 
in Washington last week, fourteen of the eighteen witnesses 
were presently or formerly connected with the New York 
Times. Consequently, America’s most influential newspaper 
has accused Senator Eastland of Mississippi, chairman of 
the subcommittee, and Mr Julian Sourwine, its virulently 
right-wing counsel, of deliberately seeking to intimidate it 
and of trying to alter its liberal editorial stand on such 
issues as racial segregation, immigration laws, and abuses 
of the security system. Senator Eastland has blandly denied 
this charge and flatters himself that he has shown yet 
another sinister facet of the “ Communist conspiracy.” 

_ In fact, the parade of witnesses, most of them employed 
in minor functions, has shown merely what everyone knew 
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THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Head Office : 18 Pine Street, New York. 
Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State oj New York 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1955 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Obligations 


$1,943,005,885 
1,230,522,456 


State, Municipal and Other Securities... we 486,375,921 
Mortgages ... a oe om ads sn 141,424,492 


Loans ae are “oe a oy aie 3,510,002,858 
Accrued Interest Receivable sie ie xis 17,371,591 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability ... sei ise 101,261,850 
Banking Houses _... ian aga ies ane 58,980,360 
Other Assets ane ons — oe one 20,302,191 


$7,509,247,604 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits a we ies 

Foreign Funds Borrowed ... 

Reserve. for Taxes ... : 

Other Liabilities a aad an oa 

Acceprances Outstanding ... --- $111,961,923 
Less : In Portfolio ke oie 4,533,474 


General Reserve for Securities 

Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock on oa -»» $150,000,000 
(12,000,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 


Surplus... Bi 
Undivided Profits 76,433,552 


$6,789,358,288 
3,524,458 
25,029,538 
49,938,774 


107,378,449 
7,584,545 


526,433,552 


$7, 509,247,604 


United States Government and other securities carried at $407,945.073 were pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Tokyo . Osaka . Havana . Marianao . San Juan, P.R. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Paris . Frankfurt/Main . Beirut 


Santurce . Panama . Colon 


David Cristobal . Balboa 


Offices of Representatives : 
Mexico, D.F. . Buenos Aires . Rome . Bombay 


LONDON BRANCHES : 


6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


46 Berkeley Square, W.1 


Manuracturers Trust Company 


NEW YORK 








RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks....................0005 $1,024,445,016 
U.S. Government Securities ..................... 769,017,430 
U.S. Government Insured F.H.A. Mortgages 73,436,461 
State, Municipal and Public Securities ......... 174,412,576 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank .................. 4,511,700 
I i lied sili 38,770,410 
Loans, Bills Purchased and _ Bankers’ 

II tide isin sickiadiccidssesancjatoiremess 1,058,200,319 
a a a hla 22,310,553 
IND oj Jonsunsdichaancpacnserennanch 18,061,398 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances ...-..... 19,181,719 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources......... 7,364,936 

$3,209,712,518 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1955 





LIABILITIES 
Capital (2,519,500 shares—$20 


UGE. counddeaeahadinencbues apinten $50,390,000 
SIE inna chnstathcnsinecndeniees 100,000,000 
Undivided Profits ................ . 47,611,046 
Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 

SIMRROEE SCO Siacciiccncphovtantentineatingmiascaces 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1956 ............ 
Outstanding Acceptamces  .............. cece eeeees 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

POON TE tbs hiicnctemicccendienssccaieenzseishen 
Ca LARS Stdiincatvcccsisstitamiegaiecd 
ROGGIRI Ss cick cucnacsdaihacssececdacssdeieapuanababiaes 





$198,001 ,046 


15,198,338 
2,015,600 
20,799,126 


16,491,324 
1,045,369 
2,956,161,715 


$3,209,712,518 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $110,000,660.53 are pledged to secure public funds and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
President : HORACE C, FLANIGAN 
International Banking Department : 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Member FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM Member NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION Member FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Representative Offices: 


1, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
ROSSMARKT 23, FRANKFURT a.M. 


VIA LAZIO 9 (Corner VIA VENETO) ROME 
DAI-ICHI BUILDING, YURAKUCHO, TOKYO 
Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 
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Backing up enterprise 


the world over 


Oil, rubber, coal and cotton—these precious 
commodities are the very lifeblood of trade. 
All over the globe, money, skill and labour 
areengaged in winning these vital materials 
for the world’s markets. 

Such enterprise deserves the unique and 
unrivalled services of the First National 
City Bank. With sixty overseas branches 
and with a banking correspondent in every 
important centre of commerce — over three 
thousand in all —the First National City 
Bank has a complete and up-to-the-minute 
knowledge of the world’s markets. 

And in London, this world-wide organ- 
ization is at your service, too. Whatever 
your interests and wherever they may be, 
the London staff will be able and anxious 
to help. You will find their experience and 


special knowledge invaluable. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 
ESTABLISHED 1812 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act 
of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


London Offices — City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
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Bank of America 
NATIONAL '®%s.2° ASSOCIATION 


incorporated with Limited Liability in the U.S.A. 





Condensed Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1955 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23, 1955) 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . . $1,609,581,021.51 | 
United States Government Securities and 
Securities Guaranteed by the Government  2,149,433,488.43 
Federal Agency Securities . . . .-. 147,209,756.53 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . 576,145,111.55 


Gothen Geairetiten i a He ES 111,779,432.42 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United 

States Government or its Agencies. . . 1,273,977,300.06 
Other Loans and Discounts . . . . . 3,453,984,172.54 


Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. . . . . . 87,145,920.50 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. 203,963,115.65 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources .. 55,926,652.94 


TOTAL RESOURCES. . . . . $9,669,145,972.13 


LIABILITIES | 
Capital . . . . . «~ $150,000,000.00 


Surplus . . . . . . 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits and Re- 
serves ‘ 135,848,396.30 
Sete ae ee et j 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS . . . . $485,8648,396.30 | 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses. . . . 71,133,473.10 
{Demand . . $4,577,799,240.25 
DEPOSITS < Savings and 8,802,506, 128.21 
Time 4,224,706,887.96 


Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. . . . 205,235,881 .78 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . . 104,422,092.74 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . $9,669,145,972.13 
Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES | 


Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches London, Manila Tokyo Yokohama Kobe, Osaka, 
Bangkok, Guam 


Bank of America 
(International) 
Home Office—New York, N.Y. 
Branches: Dusseldorf} Singapore Paris 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1955 


f Banks. $54,261.259.17 Capital . $10,000,000.00 
Cut & Due from Ban Po 2'000/000.00 
United States Govern- Undivided 
ment Obligations . $3,984,649.66 Profits 708,686.09 
Other Securities 5 8,789,717.09 ee ae 
: TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS $14,708,686.09 
Loans and Discounts 76,970,419 74 Rashove tur Putas Caen i 
Customers’ Liability on pioses : an 117,093. 3 | 
. eposits ._ . ‘ ,309,776. 
Letters of Credit. etc. 78,746,526.53 Liability for Letters of 
Accrued interest and Credit, etc. - . 79,697,301 .8! | 
eserve for interest, | 
Other Resources 1,304, 407.95 Taxes 1,224,122.84 
TOTAL TOTAL } 
RESOURCES $234,056,980.14 LIABILITIES $234,056,980.14 
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already: that many newspaper men were associated with 
Communist .and left-wing organisations in the nineteen- 


thirties and forties, and that some of them are still unwilling 
ther to reveal their own “ sins” or to incriminate other 
people. To avoid doing so, a number of witnesses invoked 
the Fifth Amendment, which protects them against self- 
incrimination, while several others refused to answer ques- 
tions on the ground that the subcommittee was infringing 
the freedom of the press or had no right to investigate a 
yerson’s private beliefs. 

Outwardly, at least, the press has rallied to the defence 
of its own. The New York Times has printed and reprinted 
a ringing editorial stating that Senator Eastland and his 
colleagues—some of whom seem to have doubts about the 
whole affair—will neither determine who is to be on its 
staff nor influence its policies. In actual fact, the New 
York Times has already dismissed one of its employees who, 
during last summer’s initial hearings, refused to discuss 
his political activities before 1942. Last week, moreover, 
the New York Daily News discharged one of its reporters 
who would not answer questions which he felt violated his 
freedom of speech. Fiery declarations in editorial columns 
would be even more convincing if editors stood by the most 
vulnerable of those who work for them. 


Lightweights on the Rails 


“THE simultaneous demonstrations last week on the 

Pennsylvania and New York Central Railroads of 
gleaming “ Aerotrains,” with ten coaches, each 40 feet long, 
and a 1,200 horse-power diesel-electric locomotive, marked 
the entry of the General Motors Corporation into the com- 
petition for new lightweight trains. On the Rock Island 
Railroad, a descendant of the famous Spanish “ Talgo” 
trains, the Jet Rocket, built in the United States by ACF 
Industries, Inc., is to make its debut later this year. 
Train “ X,” the Pullman Manufacturing Company’s entry, 
which is to be powered by Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton light- 
weight diesel locomotives, is due to appear on the New 
York Central’s lines in April. 

These new trains, all striking in appearance, are of 
different designs ; but they are all much lighter than a 
conventional train, and therefore consume less fuel. General 
Motors’ Aerotrain, for example, is less than half as heavy, 
and over an identical run may be able to cut fuel costs by 
«8 much as 75 per cent. All of the new trains also have a 
much lower centre of gravity than those now in operation ; 
this permits much faster safe speeds, up to over 100 miles 
an hour on straight stretches, is particularly valuable on 
curves, and is expected to save at least 15 per cent on 
running time. Nor has the comfort of the passengers gone 
unnoticed. One of the most appealing innovations on the 
Aerotrain is its “ air-ride suspension”—sets of bellows 
which eliminate metal to metal contact and are designed 
(9 provide a much smoother journey. 

The economies made possible by the new trains are not 
confined to operating expenses. General Motors estimates 
that the initial cost of the Aerotrain may be as low as 
$1,500 a passenger seat, little more than half the cost of 
ordinary models. Maintenance and repair charges are also 
expected to be less and, because of the low cost of replace- 
ments, today’s expensive practice of rebuilding worn-out 
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coaches may be abandoned. Many of the manufacturers 
feel that fundamental economies are secured by designing 
and building both locomotives and coaches as a single 
integrated unit, thus eliminating the “overbuilding” of a 
locomotive capable of handling a variety of loads. 

None of these new trains has yet passed the prototype 
stage, and they all have faults that the makers will attempt 
to eliminate in their production models. The Aerotrain, 
for instance, was found to be noisy, and did not ride as 
smoothly as it should have, There is great pressure to be 
first in the field, but there will be a long period of testing 
before the railways decide on the “train of the future” ; 
when they have done so, they will probably standardise 
their orders, in order to give the maximum benefits of mass 
production to one or two manufacturers. Then, with 
cheap, fast, comfortable trains, they hope to make at last 
a perceptible dent in the chronic deficit on passenger 
operations. 


Rebel Yells 


N a heavy poll, at least as far as white people were 
I concerned, Virginians have decided, by a large 
majority, to authorise the modification of their state 
constitution so as to permit the use of public funds 
for the support of private schools and the students 
wishing to attend them. In this complex way, the state 
hopes to circumvent the ruling of the Supreme Court that 
racial segregation should be terminated “ with all deliberate 
speed” in publicly financed schools. If the plan is in fact 
carried out, no white child will be compelled to go to school 
with Negroes, and any parent wishing to send his child to 
a “private” school instead wil receive support from the 
state to cover the extra cost. 

Other southern states are also preparing a last-ditch fight 
against racial integration, some of them in ways less subtle 
and legalistic than those being contemplated in Virginia. 
Delegates from twelve states conferred in secret at the end 
of December in Memphis, Tennessee. They formed the 
Federation for Constitutional Government, an organisation 
pledged to fight not only integration but also other efforts 
“to destroy the Constitution.” According to Senator East- 
land of Mississippi, who addressed the FCG, its main 
targets must be the Supreme Court, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People and “all conscienceless 
pressure groups who are attempting our destruction.” The 
Senator added that integration would mean “ the death of 
southern culture and our aspirations as an Anglo-Saxon 
people.” The new organisation announced that it hoped 
to co-ordinate the work of local groups already set up in 
individual states. Significantly, the FCG has also indicated 
its willingness to co-operate with certain northern groups of 
en anti-semitic or extreme right-wing character. 

There is no doubt that the new organisation and similar 
ones yet to be created can do a great deal to obstruct inte- 
gration and can bring powerful economic and even physical 
pressures to bear on the Negro population. But railway 
companies are slowly but surely abolishing segregation on 
trains ; the presence of a Negro athlete in a white team 
playing in Georgia does not keep away spectators; a 
hospital in Richmond, the capital of Virginia, has appointed 
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a Negro woman doctor to its staff. As racial relations 
improve in this way defenders of white supremacy are 
getting more desperate and that explains both the creation 
of the FCG and the recent outrages in Mississippi. It is 
reassuring, however, that it is the older southerners who are 
fighting the hardest ; with a mixture of wisdom and indiffer- 
ence the young seem to realise that neither old battle flags 
nor new organisations will stop the march of events. 


New England’s Atomic Hopes 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 


HERE is a touch of New England quaintness in the fact 
that the region’s first electricity generating plant 
powered by atomic energy is to be built in Rowe, a remote 
agricultural town with a population of less than 200 persons, 
in Massachusetts near the Vermont and New York borders. 
The twelve power companies which have combined to form 
the Yankee Atomic Electric Company have their reasons 
for selecting Rowe: it is strategically situated at the heart 
of New England, it has the water needed to cool the 
reactor, sufficient remoteness to allay the public’s fear of 
nuclear installations, the land is inexpensive and trans- 
mission lines are near. If all goes well, the plant, with 
a capacity of 134,000 kilowatts, will be generating electricity 
by late 1959 or 1960. 

Whether this enterprise, which will cost $33,400,000, 
will begin operations on schedule depends in part on the 
co-operation of the Atomic Energy Commission. The com- 
pany has asked for financial assistance of from $6 to $7 
million from the AEC, and among its most persuasive 
arguments will doubtless be the fact that New England 
is more in need of nuclear power than any other region 
in the United States—in fact, its circumstances are in many 
respects the same as those of Old England. The cost of 
electricity in New England is, it is estimated, about 15 per 
cent above the national average. Hydro-electricity contri- 
butes only one-fifth of the power needed in the region and, 
because of its remoteness from sources of coal and oil, 
New England has to pay one and a half times as much 
for its fuel as the rest of the country. Finally, coal prices 
are expected to rise to such an extent that -by the mid- 
nineteen-sixties electricity produced from nuclear fission 
will probably be competitive with that generated from 
coal-fired stations. 

But even if it will be some time before the private 
consumer enjoys cheaper electric power, New England’s 
immediate need is for a rapidly growing supply of elec- 
tricity for increasingly mechanised factories. The region 
has been steadily losing industries to other parts of the 
United States where labour and fuel costs are lower. 
Moreover, much New England industry is obsolescent and 
will need more electricity as it is brought up to date. The 
new electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical industries 
have avoided New England because of the high cost of 
power. If this cost can be reduced to the level of the rest 
of the country, they might decide to enter New England 
where there are excellent communications and where skilled 
labour is available. It is its industrialisation which distin- 
guishes New England from the four other regions of high- 
cost fuel in the country and which led Congress to designate 
it as a “ preferred area” for atomic development. 
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Experts are hoping that the plant at Rowe will be the 
foundation of an atomic industry in the region. The con- 
struction of nuclear-powered submarines at Groton, in 
Connecticut, has already given New England a head-start 
in what, according to some people, may become a revolu- 
tionised shipping industry. Furthermore, the operation of 
the new plant will provide invaluable experience in such 
varied problems as design, transmission and the relations 
between the reactor and the community outside. 

Until now, few officials have shown much interest in the 
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whole problem of atomic industry, although Governor 
Roberts of Rhode Island has referred to the possibility of 
a nuclear plant which would be owned jointly by the six 
New England states. Governor Roberts is a Democrat and 
his party has long shown enthusiasm for a reduction of 
power costs in New England through publicly financed 
hydro-electricity. There have been many heated debates 
and it is not clear whether regional complacency on this 
issue is due to the pressure of private generating firms or 
to New England’s traditional dislike of aid from the federal 
government. The advent of atomic energy may show New 
Englanders that it is possible to be rock-ribbed and self- 
reliant and yet have cheap light in the kitchen. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A government loyalty board has courageously reversed 
its decision on Mr W. H. Taylor, who has been an officer 
of the International Monetary Fund for nearly ten years, 
and under a cloud of charges regarding his Communist 
connections for most of that time. After ruling against 
him only last July, the board has now found, on the basis 
of new evidence, that there is “not a reasonable doubt ” 
about his loyalty. 


oa . 


Automobile output last year missed its goal of 8 million 
units by just under 60,000 cars, one and a half day’s normal 
production. In 1954, 5.5 million cars were produced. At 


the beginning of 1956 output was running nearly 30 per 
cent behind a year earlier. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1955 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal 
Reserve Bank, and Due from 
Banks and Bankers 


U.S. Government Obligations......... 


Loans and Bills Purchased 
Public Securities : 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable 
Real Estate Bonds 
Mortgages... Lpbenineicieies 


Dosa sa a er ee 


Total Resources 


Sa) RIO ULC EE 


PARIS 


_16,999,303.37 


Main Office : 32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (5,000,000 shares icteeing $100,000,000.00 
ioc 200,000,000.00 


Surplus Fund 

$671 504,053.84 

papleiieibtei 829,757,187.25 

sveceseseees Ly498,766,285.37 De eposits .......... 
$59,862,460.25 

9,000,000.00 Acceptances 
63,785,171.49 Less : 
15,251,453.04 


for Investment 


20,097,097 .52 


—— _——- 184,995,485.67 Extra 
. 5,904,615.33 
Branches . 


Reserve for E xpenses a and d Taxes 


Other Liabilities ... 


$3, 190, 927, 627 27.46 


LONDON OFFICES 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


Undivided Profits ........ 
Total Capital Funds — 


Foreign Funds Borrowed .. 


Own Acceptances. as 


Dividend Payable muy ¥ 16, 1956: 
Re ies 


Total Liabilities 


105,598,957.98 
————_ $405, 598,957.96 


2,714,389,961.79 


~ $21, 459,607.81 


3,671,636.77 
$17,787,971.04 


4,000,000.00 


4,000,000.00 


Items in Transit with Foreign 


466,026.08 
25,330,072.43 


~~ 


70,188,707 .69 
- $3, 190,927,627.46 


Securities carried at $274,850,577.62 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Kingsway Office : Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


BRUSSELS 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Securities 
{ Loans 


NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition—December 31, 1955 


ASSETS 


State and Municipal Securities | 

Other Securities and Investments ne 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptance ... 


| 
Banking Premises 


Surplus : 
Undivided Profi ts 


Deposits ... 

Reserve for Taxes, Accrued 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Less Amount in Portfolio 


Other Liabilities 








Capital (par value $10 per share) 


Assets carried at $77,025,446.95 on December 31, 


LIABILITIES 


Dividend payable January 15th 


E xpe nses, € etc. 


Member of the Fede ral De posit Insurance Corporation. 


London Office: 26, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 


$815,661 ,620.56 
463,761,675.65 
1,402,989,078.19 
33,966,388.13 
20,323,452.18 
7,895, 272.25 
22,240, 136.17 





" 95,551,370.17 


2,105,67 1.67 


17,918,700.45 

$2,784, 756,323.58 
$40, 299,500.00 
150,000,000.00 
46,797 ,032.95 

——_—_—_————_ $237,096,532.95 

2,820,965.00 

2,494,481 ,067.69 

23,747,803.68 


23,445,698.50 
3,164,255.76 


$2,784,756,323.58 





1955, were pledged to secure deposits and for other purposes. 
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The World Overseas 


Bringing Canadian Gas to Market 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


WHOLE host of Canada’s perpetual problems of 
A trade, economics, geography and national sentiment 
are finding a new focus in the controversy about a pipe- 
line to bring Alberta’s natural gas to market. It will cer- 
tainly be a lively topic for debate in the House of 
Commons which began its 1956 session on Tuesday ; 
and if the government avoids trouble it will be mostly 
because the division of opinion crosses party lines. The 
government’s own proposed solution for the difficulty 
causes much uneasiness among some of its followers, but 
may find some supporters in the Conservative opposition. 
Only the small socialist party, the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation, is certain to march proudly down the 
line of opposition waving the banner of an alternative 
solution, but its eloquence may be offset by the other 
“splinter group,” the Social 
Creditors mostly from Al- 
berta. It remains to be 
seen whether the principal 
opposition party, the Con- 
servatives, can find a clear- 
cut position from which to 
launch an effective attack. 

The problem is simple ; it 
is the stretch of 800 miles 
of rocky, infertile country 
known as the Pre-Cambrian 
Shield which separates in- 
dustrial Ontario from the fertile plains of the prairies. It 
was the most formidable obstacle, short of the Rocky 
Mountains, which the first railway-builders had to over- 
come in the early days of Confederation. It is a 
principal reason why Canada has not yet achieved 
a highway across the country. It justifies a regular 
government subsidy to both the transcontinental rail- 
ways. Again and again Canada has had to resort to the 
same means of bridging this obstacle and has used 
public funds to establish links which private enterprise 
naturally wanted to build through the United States. And 
the Pre-Cambrian country of western Ontario, north of 
Lake Superior, in this respect merely dramatises the per- 
petual Canadian problem ; the country is strung on a 
narrow line from coast to coast. It is always easier and 
generally cheaper to move from anywhere in Canada south 
into the United States than to move east or west to the 
nearest Canadian point of comparable size or importance. 
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There is, therefore, no reason in principle or in history 
for any Canadian to object to government assistance for a 
pipeline to carry natural gas across this awkward natural 
barrier. It does not count as socialism: it is simply an 
assertion of national will to overcome the forces of 
economic geography. Even in the Maritime Provinces 
and in British Columbia, which get no direct advantage, 
there is little disposition to complain of public funds being 
used for such a purpose: there is merely a quick note- 
taking to make sure that their claims for some useful 
capital investment shall get equal consideration. 

The Canadian government has decided, in co-operation 
with the provincial government of Ontario, to pay for 
building a natural gas line from the eastern border of 
Manitoba to a point in northern Ontario. To build 675 
miles of pipeline will cost 
the federal Treasury about 
$80 million, and Ontario’s 
provincial Treasury $35 mil- 
lion. This will be leased to 
a private company, Trans- 
Canada Pipelines, Ltd., for 
operation, and the terms are 
so arranged that the company 
will have every inducement 
to buy it as soon as it is 
earning enough money to do 


so. It is to build both the 
western extension connecting with the gas supplies in 


Alberta, and the eastern extensions to bring the gas to 


market in the industrial area of south-western Ontario, in 
Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. 


TransCanada Pipelines has undergone several major 
changes since it was first formed by a Texas millionaire 
who was ready to back the idea of a pipeline across 
Canada. First it has been joined by a western Canadian 
group, which originally wanted to take Alberta gas down 
to the United States. Now an American pipeline com- 
pany, the Tennessee Gas Transmission Company, has 
taken another substantial interest, and the Gulf Oil Com- 
pany, which owns the largest single reserve of gas in 
Alberta, is understood to have an option to buy into the 
company. But the ability of TransCanada Pipelines to 


finance the western and eastern sections of the line cannot 
be established until it is known whether the company will 
be allowed to sell a large quantity of Alberta gas in the 
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United States. In a complicated agreement with its part- 
owner, the Tennessee Gas Transmission Company, it 
wants to export at least 200 million cubic feet a day into 
the United States Mid-West at Emerson on the border 
between Manitoba and Minuesota; it wants to import 
American gas at Niagara, on the New York-Ontario 
border, to build up the eastern markets before Alberta gas 
gets there; and then it wants to reverse the flow at 
Niagara so as to have an additional outlet in the east for 
any Alberta gas which cannot be used in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Under its agreement with the governments of Canada 
and Ontario, the company has until May 1, 1956, to con- 
summiate all these transactions and finance its parts of the 
plan. But not one of them can be completed without the 
approval of the Federal Power Commission in the United 
States. Vigorous opposition from other American gas 
interests is already certain ; and it would be almost with- 
out precedent if an opposed application of such far- 
reaching scope were approved by the FPC before the 
spring. There is, however, still a chance that it might be 
done ; and when the parliamentary debates are conducted 
here neither side will be ‘able to say for certain what the 
FPC may do. 


Exports to United States 


One of the principal grounds of objection to the govern- 
ment plan is, indeed, that it leaves Canadian policy on the 
use of Canadian gas at the mercy of a tribunal in the 
United States which has no obligation to—and should not 
properly—consider any interests but American interests. 
In this respect the government has felt itself forced to 
retreat from the principles with which it started out. But 
its spokesmen claim that this was nevertheless the most 
practical and least objectionable way of getting adequate 
markets for Alberta gas and an adequate supply of Alberta 
gas for eastern Canada. The Alberta producers, say the 
government’s defenders, believe that their most profitable 
market is in the United States and that they must be 
allowed to try to reach it. 

A second line of attack will be that public funds are 
being used to help a private company over a hurdle which 
it could not clear by itself, but that the company will 
receive the resulting assets and will be able to earn profits 
from them. Again the answer will be that the public funds 
are fully protected and that all costs will be covered. Pipe- 
lines, it will be said, are not a suitable case for government 
ownership. 

But the most basic objection of all is the argument that 
since the government had to get involved in order to 
bring gas through Canada to the big potential markets of 
Ontario, it should have made a thorough job of it. The 
Conservative Premier of Ontario, Mr Leslie Frost, has 
made it clear that he would have been much happier to 
put the province’s money into a through line from Alberta 
to Ontario which did not depend on export to the United 
States. He would have liked to persuade the western 
provinces to join in as well to build a through line, jointly 
owned by the federal government and the provinces 
through which it passed. The dependence on export to 
the United States in the west would be avoided, the whole 
volume of available gas would be available to develop 
markets in Ontario, and if there were any to spare it could 
be sold to the United States in the east at the end of the 
Canadian line, 
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The feasibility of this greater project is a matter of 
argument among the technical experts; but it certainly 
makes a very great appeal to many Canadians who feel that 
the present government plan has needlessly given American 
companies with very strong interests of their own in the 
matter too much control over the disposition of one of the 
country’s great basic resources. If the Federal Power Com- 
mission in Washington should give prompt approval to the 
export-import transactions proposed by the Tennessee 
company and the TransCanada Pipelines Company, then 
the present government plan will no doubt be imple- 
mented. If approval is unduly delayed, or refused, then 
the all-Canadian plan, with public ownership of the whole 
line, may yet become practical politics. Even Mr C. D. 
Howe, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, who is 
responsible for the present proposal, has described public 
ownership as a “ second-best.” He much prefers private 
ownership, but he has not wholly closed the door upon 
the other alternative if his own scheme should fail. 


Problems for Soviet Planners 


E discussion of the new Five Year Plan is on the 
agenda of the Soviet Communist party’s congress to be 
held in a month’s time. The draft of this plan might be 
published any day now. According to precedent, it should 
already have been released so that it can be publicised and 
debated at the various regional and Republican party 
gatherings which are now preparing the ground for the 
All-Union Congress. One reason for the delay may be a 
conflict within the Soviet leadership, not about details, but 
about the broad shape of future economic policy. 

This impression of indecision or stalemate seems con- 
firmed by a closer study of this year’s budget. The 1955 
budget coincided with the fall of Malenkov and was officially 
proclaimed as the beginning of a shift towards heavy indus- 
try and defence. The recently published estimates for 


the current year, as far as one can judge, mark a reversal - 


or halt in this trend. The slight cut in official defence 
appropriations is only one example of this change. There 
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are other apparent signs of a return to, or a compromise 
with, “ Malenkovism ” ; one, for example, is the provision 
for a comparatively big jump in consumption and the main- 
tenance of the present pattern of investment without further 
switches to heavy industry. 


Any definite conclusions about the budget must, however, 
be suspended until more is known about the rea] nature 
of the reduction in wholesale prices which took place in 
the middle of last year. Was it more or less uniform or 
did it show a bias in favour of heavy industry ? For by 
altering the structure of prices it would have been possible 
to camouflage an important shift. On the other hand, if 
costs have not been tilted against consumer goods indus- 
tries, these have actually fared slightly better than heavy 
industry in this year’s changes in the allocations for .the 
various sectors of the national economy, both from the 
budget and other sources. 











SOVIET BUDGET 
(Billion roubles) 
| | 
1955 Per 1955 Per | 1956 Per 
| (est.) | cent ((actual)) cent (est.) cent 
REVENUE 
Turnover tax ..... | 233-0 | 39-5 | 271-2 45:8 
Peete ak vn sadcen 117-5 | 19-9 107-8 18-2 
Direct taxes ...... 48-4) 8-2 50-3; 8-5 
State loans: ....26% 30:5 | 5-2 sie Tee 5-4 
ee Sst Jenee cies | 160-4 | 27-2 Fi eat” Ere | ee 
SRL un keapoas 590-2* 100-0 561-5 | 100-0 | 592-8 | 100-0 
EXPENDITURE Ca 2 nd - Sees tear 
Grants to national 
economy ....... 222-4 39-5 | 230-1 42-8 | 237-3 41-7 
Socia! and cultural 
SETVICES .....6%. 146-9 26:1 | 147-0 27°3 161°5} 28-3 
eens Sih ess 112-1 19-9 be |} 102-5; 18-0 
Administration and j 
WO © Sse ae 12-6 2-2 eee coe | 12-5 2-2 
Ret: 5. ba es cde 69-5] 12-3 a EN Veet av eee 9-8 


POU ooh pears 563°5*, 100-0 | 537-8 | 100:0 569-6 , 100-0 





* Revised. 


The important increase in the revenue expected from 
the turnover tax may also be an indication that Malenkov’s 
pledge to the consumer is not forgotten. Since this is really 
a sales tax, levied chiefly on consumer goods, 16 per cent 
more income from it should, without price changes, reflect 
a similar rise in consumption. On the other hand, the 
reduction in production costs may have enabled the planners 
to increase the rates of the turnover tdx quietly, without 
any effect on the prices charged to the consumers. Unless 
such a move has been carried out or is contemplated, the 
Soviet government must feel confident that it can supply 


shops with many more foodstuffs and other commodities 
than last year. 


There is only fragmentary evidence on where these 
supplies are to come from. The promised million television 
sets are apparently to be put on the market this year. 
The bumper crop in the Ukraine should provide much 
more sugar, while reports from Uzbekistan suggest that the 
Soviet mills can now rely on larger supplies of raw cotton. 
Altogether, industrial production is scheduled to increase 
by 10.5 per cent this year, compared with 12 per cent in 
1955, and output of. the light and food industries should 
advance at a somewhat slower pace. Since a further running 
down of stocks is not to be tolerated now, are the Russians 
once again thinking of easing the pressure on the home 
market through imports of consumer goods ? 
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The planners cannot expect much immediate assistance 
from agriculture. Despite an increase of 28 million hectares, 
or 18 per cent, in the area under cultivation, the supplies of 
grain last year rose by a mere two million tons, and even 
this was accounted for mainly by the old lands of the 
Ukraine. Khrushchev’s “ virgin lands ” in Kazakhstan and 
Siberia have hitherto proved a flop because of bad weather 
conditions. The Russians clearly hope to break this hoodoo, 
and are relying on the extra grain from the state farms on 
the new lands to provide more bread and, above all, to help 
in livestock breeding. This grain is not yet forthcoming, 
but the success of Khrushchev’s agricultural programme is 
clearly one of the premises of Soviet long-term thinking. 


A rapid, all-round improvement in productivity is the 
other assumption, and great stress is now laid on this. The 
growing expenditure on education is not unconnected with 
this campaign. With 73 billion roubles, education is the 
main beneficiary of the budgetary grants for social and 
cultural services. Thanks to these funds, Soviet technical 
education, in particular, has been able to advance with giant 
strides. Technicians will be the largest group among the 
760,000 students emerging this year from the country’s 
universities or specialised secondary schools. The improve- 
ment of the industrial cadres is to be combined with a closer 
control over costs and a more rational use of the wages fund. 
In addition, more people are to be moved from administra- 
tive to productive jobs. According to Mr Zverev, the 
Minister of Finance, the release of 750,000 civil servants 
over the last two years does not mark the end of the pruning 
process. 


All these moves, however, are concerned with a better use 
of available resources, and can, therefore, fit into any 
economic policy. Certain problems, on the other hand, can- 
not be solved rapidly without a real change in the pattern 
of production. Housing is a good example. Thirty-five 
million square metres of floor space were laid down in the 
towns last year and 500,000 houses were built in the country- 
side. More progress is to be made this year, but the rhythm 
would have to become much faster to relieve the housing 
shortage, which is the most trying problem that the Soviet 
people have to face. Should the men and materials neces- 
sary for such a drive be taken away from factory building ? 
It is over such questions that the Soviet leaders have been, 
or may still be, quarrelling. Will the new plan map out for 
the next five years a middle road between the immediate 
bounty for the consumer promised after Stalin’s death, and 
an economy geared for an imminent conflict, which was fore- 
shadowed after Malenkov’s fall ? For the moment the odds 
seem to be on a compromise solution, 


Paraguay and Big Brother 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PARAGUAY 


HENEVER you visit Paraguay your friends there 
tell you that they are expecting a revolution any 
day now. At the capital, Asuncién—a sun-scorched river- 
side town with pink earth roads and tropical shrubs 
and flowers—young conscripts in faded uniforms loll 


(Continued on page 129) 
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IN THE ECONOMIC RACE 


Ten Years On 


HE success of poujadism in the French elections is the 

more startling inasmuch as it has occurred at the top 
of a boom, not in the midst of a crisis. The poll took place 
after three years of price stability and two years of rapid 
economic expansion. The increase in real wages, however, 
was not enough to dispel the workers’ conviction that they 
have gained it thanks to the Communist party, while the 
middle classes viewed this period of recovery as one of 
growing competition by the larger firms. It is over- 
simplified to take the poujadist vote merely as the sign of 
a desire for change. It is rather a small man’s outcry 
against competition and concentration, an anachronistic 
protest against the modern world. Economically, it has been 
said, France is a country with one foot planted in the 
twentieth century and one dragging in the nineteenth. 
Poujadism is a sample of the resistance to any attempt to 
keep France in step with the more industrialised Western 
countries. 


This was the prime objective of the Monnet plan, the 
tenth anniversary of which falls this month. The “ Plan of 
Modernisation ” was launched both to repair the ravages 
of war and to make good the leeway of prewar years ; its 
title carries the French feeling that the country was being 
left behind in the economic race, not only by the giant 
states, America and Russia, but, by Britain and Germany. 
On the stagnation of the thirties were superimposed the 
losses of war ; and to many Frenchmen more serious than 
the destruction, for example, of half a million houses was the 
fact that the economy did not share in the technological 
advances recorded in other countries under the spur of war. 

In 1938 the gross national product of France was 16 per 
cent lower than in 1929, and the fall in industrial production 
was greater still, On the eve of war half the textile industry’s 


machinery predated 1919 ; the average age of mine equip- 
ment was 25 years, and the stock of machine tools was just 
as old, compared with eight years in Britain and six in the 
United States. These facts set a problem in choosing a base 
date from which to measure French progress. To choose 
1938 is to exaggerate the progress achieved since then ; to 
choose 1929 may give a false impression, since France 
recovered faster than most countries after the losses of the 
first World War. But this merely shifts the argument back- 
wards in search of the causes of France’s relative decline: to 
Germany’s ascendancy after Sedan, to the piling up of pro- 
tective tariffs, the exodus of French capital, the shrinking 
birthrate—all have been used as explanations. , 
But however it be measured, the progress of the last ten 
years is greater than is often realised. Last year’s industrial 
production was more than 60 per cent above prewar ; 
agricultural output was about 25 per cent above the 
average of the thirties. Gross national product was 
40 per cent higher than in 1938, though less than 
a quarter above 1929. It has not been, however, a 
steady rise. The postwar impetus seemed spent by 1950, 
but was revived by the Korean War; the indices of 
economic activity then sagged, but have sprung upwards 
since 1954. And, plan or no plan, world fluctuations have 
engendered greater dangers in France than elsewhere. For 
it was noticeable until very recently that French production 
expands only at the cost of price inflation ; in periods of price 
stability—in 1949-50 and 1952-53—production fell back. 
Inflation was a high price to pay for recovery. Weak 
governments did not dare to reform the currency after the 
Liberation, and resorted to forced saving by letting prices 
soar as the bills for reconstruction and presently the Indo- 
China war were met from the printing-press. This embit- 
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are other apparent signs of a return to, or a compromise 
with, “ Malenkovism ” ; one, for example, is the provision 
for a comparatively big jump in consumption and the main- 
tenance of the present pattern of investment without further 
switches to heavy industry. 


Any definite conclusions about the budget must, however, 
be suspended until more is known about the real nature 
of the reduction in wholesale prices which took place in 
the middle of last year. Was it more or less uniform or 
did it show a bias in favour of heavy industry ? For by 
altering the structure of prices it would have been possible 
to camouflage an important shift. On the other hand, if 
costs have not been tilted against consumer goods indus- 
tries, these have actually fared slightly better than heavy 
industry in this year’s changes in the allocations for .the 
various sectors of the national economy, both from the 
budget and other sources. 


SOVIET BUDGET 
(Billion roubles) 
1955 Per 1955 Per 1956 Per 


fest.) | cent (actual)! cent (est.) cent 





REVENUE 
Turnover tax ..... 233-0 39-5 271-2 45-8 
Profits tan ....scwa pats | 23-9 | 107-8 18-2 
Direct taxes ...... | 48-4} 8-2 | 50:3) 8-5 
State loans ....... | 30-5 5-2 : 32-2 5-4 
ORE ke viene s 160-4 27-2 131-3 22° 
AGRAl 5. ceidasc00 590-2* 100-0 561-5 100-0 592-8 100-0 
EXPENDITURE | 
Grants to national 
economy ....... 222-4 | 39-5 | 230-1 | 42-8] 237-3| 41-7 
Social and cultural | 
services ........ | 146-9 | 26-1! 147-0] 27-3 | 161-5] 28-3 
Defence bis eS tis 112-1 | 19-9 os was > | SDS 18-0 
Administration and | 
UStICE 6... cues 12-6 2-2 ese C8 Sees 12-5 2:2 
Other. .........0<- 69-5} 12-3 esa A” Sees 55-8 9-8 
ROA. 22% ¢08e<e% 563°5* 100-0 537-8 100-0 569-6 100-0 
* Revised. 


The important increase in the revenue expected from 
the turnover tax may also be an indication that Malenkov’s 
pledge to the consumer is not forgotten. Since this is really 
a sales tax, levied chiefly on consumer goods, 16 per cent 
more income from it should, without price changes, reflect 
a similar rise in consumption. On the other hand, the 
reduction in production costs may have enabled the planners 
to increase the rates of the turnover tdx quietly, without 
any effect on the prices charged to the consumers. Unless 
such a move has been carried out or is contemplated, the 
Soviet government must feel confident that it can supply 


shops with many more foodstuffs and other commodities 
than last year. 


There is only fragmentary evidence on where these 
supplies are to come from. The promised million television 
sets are apparently to be put on the market this year. 
The bumper crop in the Ukraine should provide much 
more sugar, while reports from Uzbekistan suggest that the 
Soviet mills can now rely on larger supplies of raw cotton. 
Altogether, industrial production is scheduled to increase 
by 10.5 per cent this year, compared with 12 per cent in 
1955, and output of the light and food industries should 
advance at a somewhat slower pace. Since a further running 
down of stocks is not to be tolerated now, are the Russians 
once again thinking of easing the pressure on the home 
market through imports of consumer goods ? 
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The planners cannot expect much immediate assistance 
from agriculture. Despite an increase of 28 million hectares, 
or 18 per cent, in the area under cultivation, the supplies of 
grain last year rose by a mere two million tons, and even 
this was accounted for mainly by the old lands of the 
Ukraine. Khrushchev’s “ virgin lands ” in Kazakhstan and 
Siberia have hitherto proved a flop because of bad weather 
conditions. The Russians clearly hope to break this hoodoo, 
and are relying on the extra grain from the state farms on 
the new lands to provide more bread and, above all, to help 
in livestock breeding. This grain is not yet forthcoming, 
but the success of Khrushchev’s agricultural programme is 
clearly one of the premises of Soviet long-term thinking. 

A rapid, all-round improvement in productivity is the 
other assumption, and great stress is now laid on this. The 
growing expenditure on education is not unconnected with 
this campaign. With 73 billion roubles, education is the 
main beneficiary of the budgetary grants for social and 
cultural services. Thanks to these funds, Soviet technical 
education, in particular, has been able to advance with giant 
strides. Technicians will be the largest group among the 
760,000 students emerging this year from the country’s 
universities or specialised secondary schools. The improve- 
ment of the industrial cadres is to be combined with a closer 
control over costs and a more rational use of the wages fund. 
In addition, more people are to be moved from administra- 
tive to productive jobs. According to Mr Zverev, the 
Minister of Finance, the release of 750,000 civil servants 


over the last two years does not mark the end of the pruning 
process. 


All these moves, however, are concerned with a better use 
of available resources, and can, therefore, fit into any 
economic policy. Certain problems, on the other hand, can- 
not be solved rapidly without a real change in the pattern 
of production. Housing is a good example. Thirty-five 
million square metres of floor space were laid down in the 
towns last year and 500,000 houses were built in the country- 
side. More progress is to be made this year, but the rhythm 
would have to become much faster to relieve the housing 
shortage, which is the most trying problem that the Soviet 
people have to face. Should the men and materials neces- 
sary for such a drive be taken away from factory building ? 
It is over such questions that the Soviet leaders have been, 
or may still be, quarrelling. Will the new plan map out for 
the next five years a middle road between the immediate 
bounty for the consumer promised after Stalin’s death, and 
an economy geared for an imminent conflict, which was fore- 
shadowed after Malenkov’s fall ? For the moment the odds 
seem to be on a compromise solution. 


Paraguay and Big Brother 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PARAGUAY 


HENEVER you visit Paraguay your friends there 
tell you that they are expecting a revolution any 
day now. At the capital, Asuncién—a sun-scorched river- 
side town with pink earth roads and tropical shrubs 
and flowers—young conscripts in faded uniforms loll 


(Continued on page 129) 
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FRANCE IN THE ECONOMIC RACE 
Ten Years On 


HE success of poujadism in the French elections is the 

more startling inasmuch as it has occurred at the top 
of a boom, not in the midst of a crisis. The poll took place 
after three years of price stability and two years of rapid 
economic expansion. The increase in real wages, however, 
was not enough to dispel the workers’ conviction that they 
have gained it thanks to the Communist party, while the 
middle classes viewed this period of recovery as one of 
growing competition by the larger firms. It is over- 
simplified to take the poujadist vote merely as the sign of 
a desire for change. It is rather a small man’s outcry 
against competition and concentration, an anachronistic 
protest against the modern world. Economically, it has been 
said, France is a country with one foot planted in the 
twentieth century and one dragging in the nineteenth. 
Poujadism is a sample of the resistance to any attempt to 
keep France in step with the more industrialised Western 
countries. 


This was the prime objective of the Monnet plan, the 
tenth anniversary of which falls this month. The “ Plan of 
Modernisation ” was launched both to repair the ravages 
of war and to make good the leeway of prewar years ; its 
title carries the French feeling that the country was being 
left behind in the economic race, not only by the giant 
states, America and Russia, but, by Britain and Germany. 
On the stagnation of the thirties were superimposed the 
losses of war ; and to many Frenchmen more serious than 
the destruction, for example, of half a million houses was the 
fact that the economy did not share in the technological 
advances recorded in other countries under the spur of war. 

In 1938 the gross national product of France was 16 per 
cent lower than in 1929, and the fall in industrial production 
was greater still. On the eve of war half the textile industry’s 


machinery predated 1919 ; the average age of mine equip- 
ment was 25 years, and the stock of machine tools was just 
as old, compared with eight years in Britain and six in the 
United States. These facts set a problem in choosing a base 
date from which to measure French progress. To choose 
1938 is to exaggerate the progress achieved since then ; to 
choose 1929 may give a false impression, since France 
recovered faster than most countries after the losses of the 
first World War. But this merely shifts the argument back- 
wards in search of the causes of France’s relative decline: to 
Germany’s ascendancy after Sedan, to the piling up of pro- 
tective tariffs, the exodus of French capital, the shrinking 
birthrate—all have been used as explanations. 
But however it be measured, the progress of the last ten 
years is greater than is often realised. Last year’s industrial 
production was more than 60 per cent above prewar ; 
agricultural output was about 25 per cent above the 
average of the thirties. Gross national product was 
40 per cent higher than in 1938, though less than 
a quarter above 1929. It has not been, however, a 
steady rise. The postwar impetus seemed spent by 1950, 
but was revived by the Korean War; the indices of 
economic activity then sagged, but have sprung upwards 
since 1954. And, plan or no plan, world fluctuations have 
engendered greater dangers in France than elsewhere. For 
it was noticeable until very recently that French production 
expands only at the cost of price inflation ; in periods of price 
stability—in 1949-50 and 1952-§3—production fell back. 
Inflation was a high price to pay for recovery. Weak ° 
governments did not dare to reform the currency after the 
Liberation, and resorted to forced saving by letting prices 
soar as the bills for reconstruction and presently the Indo- 
China war were met from the printing-press. This embit- 
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tered alike the salaried classes, those on fixed incomes, and 
the unions struggling with the lag of wages behind prices. 
Devaluations were a short-lived shot in the arm. Gold 
hoarding, the migration of capital, prohibitive rates of 
interest for long term capital—typical symptoms of inflation 
psychology—forced the state to take over the work of the 
capital market. The country was ill-prepared for a return 
to orthodox financial methods when parliamentary feeling 
turned against direct state controls and the “ planning ” 
approach of the immediate postwar years. 

Only in the last two years have relatively stable prices 
been accompanied by economic expansion, with demand, 
consumption and exports all rising together, the trade gap 
under control, and the balance of payments swinging so 
much in France’s favour as to make possible a reduction of 
external debt. It is not surprising that the electoral cam- 


A la Recherche 


HE first Monnet plan concentrated on basic industry 
—fuel and power (coal, electricity and oil refining), 
steel, cement, transport and agricultural equipment. Most of 
these industries had been nationalised or were dependent on 
state subsidies ; this made it easy to concentrate on them. 
Many of the original plans, however, were found to be 
beyond the resources available to the state. The inclusion 
of the Saar in the French economic system eased the supply 
of coal and steel. The Monnet plan was also revised to fit 
into the framework of the Marshall plan, and some target 
dates were extended. Nonetheless, by 1950, basic pro- 
duction had gone ahead fast enough to outstrip demand. 
Shortage of coal, particu- 
larly coking coal, has always 
been a problem in French | '958=100 
industry. Under the plan, | #°° 
plant has been modernised, 
though output has not re- | '6° 
sponded proportionately. Pro- 
duction has marked time me 
since the peak reached in 
1950; mounting stockpiles 
at the minehead were no 
incentive. Productivity has ag 
gone up, and with an output 
of nearly 1.6 tons per man- 
shift underground, French 
miners are among the most 
productive in Europe. The 
labour force, however, has 
gone down by 50,000. The 
main gain on balance has lain 
in the extension of the coking capacity and the adaptation 
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of Lorraine ores for coking which has reduced the steel 


industry’s dependence on German supplies. 

Electric power is making a useful contribution to the 
fuel problem. Generating capacity, which increased orly 
slowly before the war, is now twice as great as in 1938. 
Hydro-electric power has more than doubled in output ; 
seasonal fluctuations need not be felt now that use is being 
made of the Alps, Pyrenees and Massif Central, which 
provide France with enviable reserves of energy. The 
expansion of oil resources has also helped fill the gap. The 
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paign of M. Faure, who was responsible for French 
economic affairs in the last three years, recalled the Con- 
servative platform in Britain last spring. 

But the improvement in the balance of trade was partly 
the result of the worldwide boom, and partly of France’s 
slowness to liberalise trade under the OEEC rule. The still 
greater improvement in the balance of payments reflects 
receipts of $830 million in direct and military aid. Dollars 
received for Indo-China are falling off now that expenses 
in Algeria are rising. French spending habits are such that 
domestic demand has been absorbed by increased farm out- 
put and the use of spare industrial capacity, but neither 
can be drawn-on indefinitely. What really matters is the 
capacity of the economy to expand further in the next few 
years as the result of dividends from the capital investment 
made under the “Plan of Modernisation.” 


du Temps Perdu 


output of domestic crude oil is still under 1 million tons, 
but refining capacity, which has reached 25 million tons 
a year—three times that of 1938—leaves France with an 


- exportable surplus of refined product of 10 to 12 million 


tons. Domestic demand for coal has in fact slightly fallen, 
while home consumption of fuel per head—2.4 tons of coal 
equivalent a year—is little higher than in 1929. : 

The same picture of supply quickly overtaking demand 
occurs in steel. Production, after a swift postwar recovery, 
oscillated around 10 million tons. But the industry itself 
has been rapidly modernised by the concentration of firms 
and the installation of new equipment (including two con- 
tinuous strip mills), and it 
felt no fears for its competi- 
tive powers when the com- 
mon market of the European 
Coal and Steel community 
was opened in February, 
1953. Theoretically this 
community should solve ae 
future French supply prob- 
lems, yet its effect on the 
industries concerned cannot 
yet be gauged. The French 
are deeply fearful of becom- 
ing a junior partner of the 
Ruhr, which makes them 
cling as long as possible to 
the Saar’s output of 17 
million tons of coal and 
3 million tons of steel. 

Transport also has a 
record of rising productivity, The French railways run 
27,006 million passenger-kilometres a year and carry 46,000 
million ton-kilometres (above the prewar peak) with less 
rolling stock and 130,000 fewer railwaymen. Electrification 
has largely contributed to this result. It is sometimes 
argued, however, that transport has taken too big a slice out 
of investible resourees. 

The last of the plan’s “categorical imperatives” was to 
supply French agriculture. with tractors and fertilisers. 
Imports raised the total stock of farm tractors to the 
scheduled levels, and domestic production, after a bad start, 
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is now 50,000 units a year. France has ten times as many 
tractors as in 1938. Fertiliser output has not reached the 
target set, though it is twice the prewar figure. These 
supplies of extra power and fertility to French farms account 
for most of the increased production, but they have gone 
mainly to the efficient areas and have widened the gap 
between the north (Normandy especially) and the backward 
methods and low productivity of farming in the south. 

Thus much success has attended the plan as a plan 
simply ; yet the general pattern is still one of lopsidedness. 
Resources were poured into basic industry—but the demand 
for their output did not develop through a parallel growth 
in other industry. Steel is a case in point. French output 
last year reached 12 million tons compared with Germany’s 
and Britain’s 20 million; and even so this output 
was only absorbed because—at long last—the boom has 
spread to some producers’ goods industries; until then 
French output hardly exceeded 10 million tons, of which a 
third was exported. The engineering industries failed to 
provide a growing outlet for crude steel and semis. 

The second “Plan of Modernisation” has, therefore, 
placed emphasis on producers’ goods industries—on manu- 
facturing in general, on agriculture and housing and con- 
struction. The new capital investments are expected to 
bear fruit more quickly than those in basic materials, and 
so bring the whole programme quickly “into phase.” In 
certain fields, however, this is to be “ planning by per- 


The Economic 


RRESTED economic development cannot be attri- 
buted to a single cause, There is no doubt that the 
wall of tariffs and import quotas progressively erected 
around France since the 1870s has helped to slow down the 
country’s economic evolution. But behind these protective 
barriers other defences against 
economic change have grown up. 
Tax reliefs for farmers and craftsmen, 
as well as subsidies, have helped to 
retard the most efficient use of 
resources. On the whole the protec- 
tive system has not been used to 
prepare the home economy to face’ 
the outside world. Instead, behind 
this economic Maginot line French 
industry developed a protectionist 
and insular mentality, and came to 
look on the state as a defender of the 
status quo. A wit put it that a 
French manufacturer’s dream was to 
get the highest profit from the 
smallest turnover. 

This picture of France as a country 
dedicated to “the survival of the 
unfit” is admittedly oversimplified. The concentration 
of industry was not halted, it was merely slowed down ; 
Countrymen continued to migrate to the towns and 
workers to move into new branches of industry. But 
the process did not go as far as in the United Kingdom 
or in Germany. Only just over a quarter of France’s 
industrial labour force works in firms employing more than 
500 workers, compared with a third in Germany and some 
45 per cent in the United Kingdom, and a larger propor- 
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suasion,” for the central authority has no direct control 
over manufacturing industry. It has laid down desirable 
“perspectives,” but there is evidence of timidity—or 
realism—in many of the figures: those, for example, for 
engineering or chemical employment. The first need may 
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well be higher productivity, yet what the economy clearly 
needs is a radical shift of labour from agriculture to 
industry from A to modern forms of production, 


and this cannot be expected unless French manufacturing 
expands rapidly with a rising output and a vigorous invest- 
ment policy. 


Maginot Line 


tion is employed in tiny workshops. Besides, with less 
competition to face and with French capital flowing abroad, 
medium-sized firms were not compelled to specialise and 
modernise to the same extent as those abroad in order to 
avoid being swallowed up ; and the bigger companies had 
less incentive to plough their profits 
back in order to secure the economics 
of mass production. 

The most striking example of 
France’s relative backwardness is pro- 
vided by agriculture. The proportion 
of the active population employed on 
the land—variously estimated at 
between a quarter and 30 per cent— 
is one of the highest in Western 
Europe, but French agricultural out- 
put per acre is no higher than in the 
United Kingdom, where farming 
accounts for only some five per cent 
of total employment. Once again, 
however, averages are misleading. 
The larger farms of northern France, 
which hire more labour, use more 
machinery and far more fertiliser, 
have an output per man roughly twice as great as that of 
the backward farms of the south, and their output per acre 
is also very much higher. 

It is largely due to measures of protection that these two 
systems of farming can exist side by side. The purchase by 
the state of wine and beet surpluses which are then distilled, 
at a loss, into industrial alcohol is the best known example, 
though there is a whole system of tariffs, quotas, tax-reliefs 
and price supports. The more efficient farm estates prosper, 
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while the southern poor are kept not far above the sub- 
sistence level ; their poverty precludes any great improve- 
ment in the technique of production. 

Can the agricultural problem be solved ‘without great 
population movements ? In the last few years agricultural 
output has been rising steadily as past investments in 
machinery and fertilisers have borne fruit. Could not this 
improvement continue on the basis of a growing home 
market and an expansion of exports? France now does 
export food, though this has 
to be supported by subsidies. ts fo 
The modernisation plan en- 
visages a cure through better 
farming techniques, cheaper 
equipment, land improve- 
ment and the merging of 
divided estates. 

The home market can con- 
sume more food, especially if 
prices are cut; but can this 
outlet be expanded indefin- 
itely? French consumption 
of food is already very high— 
it takes well over 40 per cent 
of the total of incomes—and 
it is, in general, in other 
directions that a rising stan- 
dard of life is needed and is 
to be expected. Exports 
would have to be increased 
enormously to justify the 
maintenance of over one-quarter of the active labour 
force in farming. A recent report of the Economic 
Commission for Europe has shown the obstacles in 
the way of France’s becoming a major agricultural 
exporter. Can French wheat exports compete with 
the world’s traditional granaries? Meat and dairy 
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exports would find it difficult to penetrate the British - 


market, their most obvious outlet. Cost-cutting would, 
therefore, have to perform a double function: to offset 
similar progress among France’s more efficient competitors 
and to counter the fall in world prices brought about by 
its own growing supplies. 
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There is no doubt that, paradoxically, the best hope for 
French agriculture lies in the further industrialisation of 
the country, in the provision of productive employment 
for the surplus rural manpower. There is no reason why 
France should not, taking full advantage of the riches 
and variety of the soil, halve its agricultural labour force 
and still feed its population, leaving surpluses for export 
which, because they were more efficiently produced, would 
have a much better chance of competing in world markets. 
Nobody would dare to sug- 
gest now that it should be 
left to the forces of the 
market to achieve this end. 
Yet if the state is to inter- 
vene, why should it not try 
to adapt the patient to a 
normal economic life instead 
of teaching him to rely per- 
manently on crutches ? 

The problem is not a 
purely French one, nor is it 
confined to agriculture. It 
also involves the many small, 
inefficient industrial concerns, 
the branches of the economy 
for which demand has slack- 
ened, the shops with too 
small a turnover. There are, 
indeed, signs of a trend to- 
wards concentration and the 
economies of large-scale pro- 
duction: a slight lowering of the barriers to trade, a tighten- 
ing of tax regulations, and measures aimed at removing the 
handicaps imposed on multiple stores. Recently published 
figures show a much more rapid rise in the profits of com- 
panies than of small individual businesses ; indeed, the latter 
actually fell between 1952 and 1953. Since no “little 
man” likes to be swallowed up in the name of economic 
progress, this is the real source of the success of M. Poujade 
and his allies among the shopkeepers and the peasants. The 
government has had to back down with certain tax con- 
cessions. Will it show more zeal now that there are 50 
Poujadists in parliament ? 


Frenchman’s Unequal Burden 


HE Frenchman’s distaste for taxation is proverbial, Yet 

last year taxes, including contributions to social 
security, absorbed about £5,000 million, or 30 per cent of 
the national product—one of the highest proportions in 
Europe. The bulk of this consisted of indirect taxes. Such 
are the effects of tax evasion and special concessions that 
direct taxation, though its rates are high, brings in only 16 
per cent of total revenue (again including in the total the 
social security contributions, which account for 29 per cent 
of it). Surtax supplies a mere three per cent, and this figure 
makes it clear that many large incomes are escaping the net. 
Thus four-fifths of the burden is passed on to consumers in 
the form of indirect taxation. But in spite of the inequali- 
ties and admitted inefficiencies of the system, it is upheld 
by powerful vested interests. The wealthier groups, who 
still keep the permanent threat of taking their capital 


abroad, have found important political allies. Peasants and 
craftsmen, for instance, who enjoy substantial tax reliefs, 
are certainly not in favour of shifting the emphasis on to 
rigorously-enforced direct taxation. 

The element of evasion makes it difficult to measure the 
impact of this complicated tax system on the country’s 
economy. For instance, the government’s difficulty in 
getting at high incomes has led it to rely largely on con- 
sumption taxes and borrowing, while the privileges granted 
to farmers and craftsmen tend to maintain an outworn 
structure of society. The tax imposed on farmers—thanks 
to many concessions—is equivalent to about 1 per cent of 
the total agricultural income, and they also receive preferen- 
tial treatment in family allowances. Craftsmen, in turn, 
not only pay a lower income tax but are also freed from 
turnover taxes, so that their production costs are reduced 
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52.000 employed 
22.000 machine tools 


Assembly works in Great 
Britain, Australia, Belgium, Eire, 
Japan, South Africa and Spain. 
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The Renault Factory at Flins is the most modern in Europe 
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by about 20 per cent. It is small wonder that their numbers 
have risen from 180,000 before the war to about 400,000. 
This artificial encouragement of small units of produc- 
tion, however, goes against the general policy of those 
French fiscal experts who hope to cure their country’s 
economic troubles by a more efficient use of its resources. 
One school of thought argues realistically that both wide- 


REVENUE FROM TAX AND ALLIED SOURCES* 
(Billion francs) t 
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Tartine ee ls oo Se erode acs 1,510 
Total indirect? ........ Gi eeekscboes ss 2,762 
Total GaGa sakcs cde baddcages cB 8 Sas 3,564 
Employers’ contributions to social security 1,184, 


Total -social security contributions... .. 
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* Estimates published in French national accounts. 
t Approximately { million. t Including other. 


spread evasion and a reliance on indirect taxation are the 
inevitable consequences of economic backwardness, and 
tacitly accepts the present situation and even welcomes 
inequality of income so long as it leads to greater invest- 
ment. In the long run, this group hopes wage earners and 
companies, from whom taxes can more easily be extracted, 
will form a larger share of the economy, and the present evils 
will cure themselves. In the meantime it is possible to 
eliminate some of the obstacles to expanding production 
and perhaps to impose a few more taxes on luxuries. 


* 


These ideas have inspired a number of reforms carried 
out in the last two years. The chief one was to substitute 
a tax on added value for the former production and trans- 
actions taxes. These had borne particularly heavily on 
re-equipment and had hindered specialisation ; they had also 
indirectly boosted imports. Conditions for writing off assets 
were eased ; wider opportunities were created for amalgama- 
tions and the formation of subsidiary companies ; and the 
cost of transferring shares was cut. 

An attempt to tighten the taxation net through closer 
inspection, however, provoked the poujadist outburst, and 
the government retreated. This demonstrated to the 
“ realists ” that a system based on privileges cannot be dealt 
with piecemeal ; the government must expect to meet the 
most bitter opposition if it attacks entrenched positions in 
the name of economic progress. A change in the popular 
mood is less than ever to be expected. Only a complete over- 
haul of the system, and determined action by the govern- 
ment to apply it properly, can change the average 
Frenchman’s proverbial attitude to his income-tax collector. 

The French budgetary system is full of complications. 
The budget includes many items, such as housing sub- 
sidies and loans to nationalised industries, which make it 
difficult to define the true budget deficit and to assess its 
economic significance. The cost in real terms of the civil 
budget is no larger than before the war. Military expendi- 


ture, on the other hand, at over £1,000 million a year, is , 


higher and accounts for some 30 per cent of total expendi- 
ture. The other main increase is accounted for by the 
greater part played by the state in the economic life of the 
country. In fact, “economic and social interventions ” in 
the budget are larger than the budgetary deficit of over 
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£500 million. The treasury must find, in addition, £250 to 
£300 million for -its contribution to the various funds 
devoted to economic expansion. Finally, if certain loans 
and guarantees are added, the total “ deficit” of more than 
£1,000 million is reached. 

Such a deficit need not necessarily be harmful. In certain 
circumstances, which existed in the recent past, it has 
helped to stimulate economic activity. In France, in par- 
ticular, state investment often acts as a substitute for private 
capital, or helps to guide it into channels where it would not 
venture on its own. But deficit budgeting has many draw- 
backs. The deficit cannot easily be reduced, and therefore 
does not offer a flexible way of controlling the economy. 
Moreover, a deficit as big as the French one has a depres- 
sing psychological effect on the public. 

The treasury thus finds itself in a seemingly vicious circle. 
Its objective is to encourage private saving and to channel 
it into productive investment. But the timidity of private 


~ investors forces the state to undertake some of their func- 


tions. Its intervention, in turn, discourages savers from 
venturing into the riskier kind of operations, since govern- 
ment stocks provide a safer outlet. The solution to this 
dilemma must combine a more efficient levying of taxes, 
substantial cuts in unproductive expenditure (which is 
difficult, because of high defence costs) and a long period 
of stability. 

In spite of all the uncertainty, total savings have been 
rising rapidly in the last few years, and this trend has been 
reinforced by the release of hoarded money_and the return 
of French capital from abroad ; and long-term loans, both 
public and private, have met with greater success than 
before. Rates of interest, however, remain high, since 
private capital still requires a big reward for risk-bearing 
and self-financing plays a key role in investment. A much 
longer period of prosperity will be needed before private 
capital resumes its full tole in investment, and at any sign 
of inflationary alarm it will once more run for cover. 


FRENCH BUDGET 
(Frs. billion) 


1955 | 1955 
1954 | esti- | present 
mates |position 


I.—Budgetary operations :— 
Civilian expenditure..... 2,047 | 2, a 2, ae 2-720 
War damage ....:...... 313 : 
Military expenditure .... | 1,113 1, 035 1,090 


Total expenditure........ 3,473 | 3,475 | 475 | 3,644 3,810 


forecast 





Mosehes..:.2 i Fan veeasses 2,970 ee 3,034 3,130 
Counterpart of American 

OBS bog haa henson 105 35 ee is? 
Total revenue ........+++ 3,075 | 3,025 | 3,069 3,130 
Budgetary deficit ........ 398 450 575 680 





II.—Treasury operations :— 
Fund of economic expan- 


sionand special accounts 

(NDS 6 iin S- cate eves 247 260 285 | 275-300 
Total treasury charges .... 645 710 860 | 955-980 
Loans for cheap housing. 75 107; 9 115 


Guaranteed loans of 
nationalised firms..... 


95 99 99 100 
Se GET gece cen 8 815 916 | 1,049 \1,170-1,195 


* Aid voted by US congress. Aid actually paid amounted to 
Frs. 110 billion in 1955 and should amount to Frs. 30 billion 
this year. The deficit shown should, therefore, be reduced 
by Frs. 15 billion and Frs. 30 billion respectively. 
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Wages in the Welfare Age 


TRIKES are a French worker’s professional disease, 
tourists -often grumble ; but they get two contradictory 
answers when they seek the reason. French employers 
claim that they are driven out of world markets by their 
high labour costs. French workpeople reply that they are 
now paid less than before the war ; this argument has been 
developed by the Communists into a law of “ absolute 
impoverishment.” To put some meaning into this dispute 
it is not enough to look into its monetary aspects alone ; it 
is also necessary to examine the changed pattern of wages 
brought about by the postwar trend towards “ welfare 
salaries.” * 

A particularly French feature of this development has 
been the very big rise in family allowances, which has 
reversed the downtrend in the birthrate. But successive 
governments have found it impossible to finance the 
welfare state out of ordinary 
taxation, so that employers 
have to shoulder a large share 
of the cost of social services 
through special contributions 
proportionate to the number 
of workers on their books, 
An employer who before the 
war added, on average, three 
shillings for social benefits to 
every {1 of wages must now 
add over eight shillings. It is, 
therefore, possible to argue 
at once that the average real 
hourly rates in France last 
July were 7 per cent lower 
than in 1937 and that the 
cost of an hour of labour (as 
well as its total reward, direct 
and indirect) was 16 per cent 
higher. 

The total wage bill has, naturally, risen more than that— 
by some §2 per cent. The hours worked per week have 
gone up by 16 per cent (to 45.3 hours) and the number of 
workers employed by 13 per cent; the rest is accounted 
for by the increase in hourly wage-rates, including the pay- 
ments for social security. This increase has now caught 
up with the rise in productivity, and it can be argued that 
the workers as a whole are now better off than before the 
war, since 1937 was a year of particularly high earnings for 
those who were not unemployed. This generalisation, 
however, does not apply to all sections of the working class. 

The growth of social security has strengthened the 
tendency towards a levelling of incomes. Thus women, 
who in France have now secured equal pay, have fared 
better than men, provincials better than Parisians, labourers 
better than skilled workers, married men with many 
children much better than bachelors. To take an extreme 
example, a woman working in the provinces now gets for 
an hour of work one-third more (in real terms) in the pay 
she takes home than before the war, and two-thirds more 
if indirect payments are taken into account ; the correspond- 
ing figures for a Parisian engineer (the case quoted by the 


* This article is based partly on data from a forthcoming book 
on the French economy by Profesor J. M. Jeanneney. 
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Communist CGT in support of its theory) are 30 per cent 
less in money and 16 per cent less in total earnings than 
before the war. 

The groups of workers with a grudge are well organised 
and vocal. Some causes of discontent are thus not far 
to seek. Others may be added: such as the demand for 
new products, the relatively high price of durable consumer 
goods, of cooking equipment or refrigerators (French 
workers are only entering the autocycle age), and the 
acute housing shortage. French workers may, as figures 
suggest, prefer to spend money on food rather than on 
other goods, but living in semi-slums is not usually a 
matter of choice. There is nowhere else to live. The 
appalling housing conditions, with millionaires’ flats built 
with state aid and the homeless left in the charitable hands 
of an abbé Pierre, are the worst blot on the French economy. 
Some progress has been 
made recently, but even the 
present rate of 200,000 
dwellings completed per year 
will have to be stepped up 
considerably to make up for 
the time lost. 

Most important, however, 
is the distinction a worker 
draws between his pay-packet 
and all the compensations he 
may get for the size of his 
family, ill-health, temporary 
unemployment, and so on. 
However much he appreci- 
ates the social benefits, the 
worker thinks in terms of his 
wage-packet in his relations 
with his employers. There is 
also a deeper reason for un- 
rest. It took a quarter of a century after 1929 for the 
national cake to regain its former size and there were no new 
slices to spare for the workers. Until 1953 the workers were 
still struggling to recover their prewar real wages in an 
almost permanent battle against rising prices. It is only in 
the last three years that real wage-rates have shown any 
advance on prewar figures, and not long ago the comparison 


would have looked unfavourable, even with the social 


benefits thrown into the balance. Employers argue that 
recent progress should induce the unions to show restraint 
and to accept some link between wages and productivity. 
Long-term agreements, modelled on those of the Italian Fiat 
concern, were offered recently by the nationalised Renault 
works and some other French employers as part of an 


attempt to make this case and break the hold of the Com- 
munist CGT. 


* 


The employers’ case has holes in it. Social benefits 


* should not be compared in isolation, and it does not seem 


that the total cost of French labour has gone up much more 
than in other countries. But employers’ contributions to 
the welfare state must be viewed in the broader framework 
of the total burden of taxes. They penalise large and 
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efficient firms which would benefit if the burden of taxation 
were spread more widely and a greater proportion of the 
social welfare payments were financed out of general 
revenue, as in Britain. Only a strange trick of double- 
accounting, however, can include these contributions in 
both the wage and the tax bill. The impression that high 
wages are not the chief handicap of French industry is 
confirmed by a study carried out by the European Coal and 
Steel Community into the wages of coal and steel workers 
in member countries ; it showed total French real wages to 
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be, on the whole, lower than Belgian and not very much 
higher than those in other countries. The exact ratio 
depended on the number of children a French worker had. 


-The disparity in French wage-rates, while generally unim- 


portant, may be a grave drawback to a few industries such 
as textiles, which employ much female labour. The real 
cause of the difficulties that French products meet in 
foreign markets, however, must be sought elsewhere. Capital 
investment rather than resistance to wage claims is likely 
to make the French business man more competitive. 


Facing the World 


T is notorious that one can prove anything with statistics; 
and this is especially true of international comparisons. 
It is easy to exaggerate the contrast between German 
dynam:sm and French stagnation by picking, say, 1948 as a 
starting point, when Germany had scarcely cleared away 
its rubble, while other European countries were reaching, 
or had already exceeded, their prewar levels of production. 
In fact, according to statistics published by the OEEC, 
French production per head of population is still roughly 
equal to that of Germany, and only one-fifth lower than 
that of Britain. But such calculations are obviously full of 
pitfalls, and a closer look at the French economy suggests 
misgivings about its future development. 

The chemical industry, for instance, is clearly one that 
is important for the future. Yet between 1929 and 1953, 
employment in this industry rose on average by only about 
0.§ per cent per year, compared with 
3 per cent in the United Kingdom and 
2.3 per cent in Western Germany. Dur- 
ing the same quarter of a century, 
employment in the engineering industry 
apparently remained stationary in France 
while it doubled in Germany and the 
United Kingdom. Elaborating the same 
point, the authors of the French national 
accounts point out that their country’s 
two great competitors have 70 to 90 per 
cent more engineers producing invest- 
ment goods for the home market. This, 
in turn, enables them to modernise their 
capital equipment more rapidly. As a 
result, the discrepancy is even greater in 
the number of engineers working for 
export, where the ratio appears to be 1:3 
it favour of Germany and about 1:5 in favour of Britain. 

America has shown that to send shipments of engineering 
30ods abroad in exchange for vast quantities of imports is 
rot the only road to national wealth. But France is likely 
to be forced to follow the classic pattern more closely. For 
one thing, it cannot rival the self-sufficiency of the United 
States ; for another, producer goods at the moment have a 
better chance of crossing trade barriers than foodstuffs or 
textiles, and are less subject to price fluctuations than raw 
materials. Overseas markets for engineering goods are still 
growing ; rearmament as well as the expanding demand for 
durable consumer goods reinforces this demand. Besides, 
when a country is so heavily dependent on imports, the 
more finished its exports are the better. In France’s case, 
the re-equipment of domestic industry is at stake as well as 
the export trade. Stagnation in engineering might seriously 
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impede the modernisation of other industries necessary to 

enable them to compete more effectively in the world. 
Figures quoted by the Economic Commission for Europe 
for 1953 showed that France’s exports of metal manufac- 
tures accounted for only one-fifth of its total export trade, 
compared with more than two-fifths in the cases of 
Germany and the United Kingdom. The share of food, 
fuel and raw materials (including steel), on the other hand, 
was nearly a half, compared with about a quarter for the 
other countries. Indeed, France was then a net exporter of 
machinery to the extent of only about $50 million and, if 
shipments to the sheltered overseas market were excluded, 
was actually a net importer. This tendency has since grown 
still stronger, since the recent improvement in the French 
balance of trade has been due chiefly to increased exports 
of foodstuffs (which have more than doubled in the last two 
years), raw materials and semi-finished 


$ million products. : ; 
-400 0 High prices are one of the main 
1953 obstacles to the expansion of French 


manufactured exports, and countless 
commissions have pondered over the 
causes and the size of this gap between 
French and foreign prices. An impres- 
sive list of reasons has been compiled, 
including the high cost of raw materials 
(which partly reflects high freight 
charges) ; high wages and social services ; 
and the heavy burden of taxation on 
producers. Little attention, on the other 
hand, has been paid to comparisons of 
efficiency ; yet this is probably the key 
factor, since many French manufactures 
are highly competitive in world markets. 

Generally, France’s price handicap varies from branch to 
branch of industry and from factory to factory. An inquiry 
into Europe’s manufacturing industries conducted in 1954 
concluded that, on the whole, French prices were 15 to 20 
per cent higher than their British or German counterparts 
in engineering and 10 to 25 per cent higher in textiles ; the 
handicap reached about one-third in shipbuilding. But 
the report went beyond the routine arguments into the 
problem of productivity. French industry, being widely 
dispersed, has to bear comparatively high transport costs. 
With the exception of the motor industry, its engineering is 
both less specialised and less concentrated than Germany’s. 

The average engineering or chemical firm employs only 
45 people ; even for textiles the average is no more than 
go. The ten biggest French chemical concerns produce 
less than a fifth of the industry’s total output, the three 
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largest German ones nearly a quarter. The largest German 
electrical concern has 100,000 employees, its French equiva- 
lent 20,000. Last but not least, it is estimated that German 
industry has twice as many machine-tools as the French and 
also produces twice as many every year. 

The “ price gap” has been used both to attack and to 
defend the protective barriers that France has erected round 
itself. Many experts, including most international advisers, 
draw from it the lesson that only a devaluation of the franc, 
coupled with a progressive lifting of trade barriers, can 
revive competition within the French economy and, by 
discouraging imports as well as stimulating exports, make 
the present trade recovery last. They argue that the current 
combination of import controls and export subsidies is 
already a form of devaluation—though a lame and inefficient 
one—and they have little confidence in the ability of any 
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government, harassed by parliament, to take the measures 
necessary to reduce French prices without an outside 
stimulus. 

Some French economists, on the other hand, are much 
more sceptical about the virtues of devaluation, which has 
been tried in their country eight times in the last quarter 
of a century. They say that, to be effective, devaluation 
should not be accompanied by a general increase in prices ; 
but the immediate response of French businessmen is 
to raise prices, and it is difficult to see how a weak govern- 
ment could withstand this pressure. Devaluation might 
thus prove no more than the start of a new inflationary race. 
However strong the case for devaluation may be, it is 


. doubtful whether the next government will start playing 


with the exchange rates at a time when it is, for once, 
balancing its foreign accounts fairly easily. 


The Next Lap 


RENCH self-sufficiency is one of the legends founded 
on the existence of a large agricultural population. 
Though it does not have to import as many foodstuffs as 
Britain does, France draws most of its raw materials (oil, 
wool, cotton, lead, zinc, tin, etc.) from abroad, and before 
the war paid for nearly a third of its imports by the proceeds 
of its overseas investments. These were largely wiped out 
during the war, and it took massive dollar aid to put the 
French economy into a position to meet its import bill 
during the period of reconstruction. To a certain extent 
the provisional still lasts, since exceptional dollar payments 
continue to pour in, but the 
emphasis has shifted from 
the original bounty, which 
blossomed into Marshall 
aid, to defence support. 
Ten years after a condi- 
tion of near bankruptcy, - 
however, the balance sheet 
looks impressive. In 1955 
the trade deficit with 
foreign countries was down 
to about {100 million, and, 
when the export surplus 
with French Union coun- 
tries is included, the total 
balance becomes - slightly 
favourable. Thanks to this 
and American aid, the franc 
has held firm ; despite re- 
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payments to Swiss and American banks, the International - 


Monetary Fund, the Export and Import Bank and EPU, 
gold and dollar reserves rose by $334 million in 1954 and 
total foreign exchange holdings by $440 million. In the 
first half of 1955 reserves rose by a further $400 million 
and last August exceeded the $2,000 million mark for the 
first time since the war. 

But closer scrutiny reveals weaknesses behind these im- 
pressive accounts. French exports, supported by subsidies 
and tax reliefs, include a growing proportion of foodstuffs 
which are subject to sudden changes in demand. On the 
import side, France covers only about half of its dollar 
purchases (depending on whether one includes American 





offshore buying), though in this it shares an experience 
common to many Western European countries. It has a 
favourable balance with Britain, but pays for only half its 
imports from the sterling area with exports, the difference 
being now largely made up from the surplus with Western 
Europe. The building up of this substantial surplus with 
its immediate neighbours on the Continent is the key to 
the improvement in France’s balance of payments. Can it 
be preserved ? 

The French balance with Western Europe has benefited 
not only from the boom, but also from France’s slowness 
in implementing the OEEC 
liberalisation | programme. 
After a crisis, France 
restored all the quantitative 
restrictions on imports in 
1952 and did not begin to 
lift them till 1954. By 
spring, 1955, it had met the 
OEEC requirements by lift- 
ing them nominally on 75 
per cent of total imports, 
though an additional duty 
of 10 to I§ per cent was 
levied on those that were 
so freed. This has since 
been lowered, but up to now 
the French balance of trade 
has enjoyed the advantages 
rather than the drawbacks 
of the general liberalisation. Depending on the export 
surplus with Western Europe, it looks too similar to the 
1950 pattern, which preceded a crisis, for comfort. 

If this balance were disturbed, France would soon be in 
difficulties with its accounts with the EPU, and this would 
happen just when the dollar reserves cease to be built up by 
France’s exceptional dollar income. The dollar expenditure 
of American troops in Europe will continue, but offshore 
purchases, about $260 million in 1955, will fall off, while 
the economic aid and the dollar contribution to the Indo- 
China war will end soon. This dollar income, of about 
$1,000 million in 1954 and over $800 million in 1955, is 
expected to fall to $400 million or less in 1956. This income 
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is not a windfall, since France has already borne the costs 
of defence and the Indo-China campaign which have inevit- 
ably diverted resources from investment ; at the height of 
the war defence absorbed 10 per cent of the national pro- 
duct. Though the proportion is now smaller, a new colonial 
war in North Africa might place as great a burden on the 
economy without qualifying for dollar aid. 

Indeed, even more is at stake than military expenditure: 
for France’s trade balance is heavily dependent on the 
country’s near-monopoly in its colonial 
market, where foreign countries do not 
get a quarter of the turnover. True, the |-g00 
overseas parts of the French Union, un- 
like the British, Dutch and Belgian 
monetary areas, do not contribute a 
surplus of foreign exchange to the com- 
mon pool. In addition, some {£220 
million of French public funds in the 
Modernisation Plan were appropriated 
; : : CURRENT 
in 1954 for investment in the Union. BALANCE OF 
This outgoing, however, is likely to prove PAYMENTS 
fruitful to France—or at least to certain | _ 
French firms. The Union provides the 
metropolitan country with a large part of 
its agricultural imports as well as many 
raw materials. At the same time, it absorbs much of the 
home output of textiles and machinery, some of which, no 
doubt, would find it difficult to compete in less sheltered 
markets. One third of French exports are sold within that 
area. 

As time goes on the home country’s export surplus with 


Deficit $ Million — Surplus 
+400 
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the overseas territories is being reduced by increased agri- 
cultural imports—including vegetables, grain, sugar and 
other commodities. Simultaneously, the Union’s own trade 
deficit with the outside world is growing smaller. Defence 
expenditure also tilts the balance of payments heavily in 
favour of the overseas territories. But the whole situation is 
now in a state of flux, and it is still impossible to tell how 
much of this huge market France will succeed in keeping 
for itself. Will it be able to place political relations on a 
new footing and find enough capital to 
transform this area into a prosperous 
partner, or are we now hearing the swan- 
song of its. empire ? 

There are no metaphysical obstacles 
on France’s road to prosperity. Its model 
trains or elaborate dams show that 
France’s workers. can emulate its famed 
craftsmen and artists. Coal shortage now 
being a lesser handicap, there are no 


1954 major material impediments either, 


except a narrow home market, a dis- 
advantage common to France’s European 
competitors. Indeed, with its compara- 
tively balanced resources, France has a 
better chance than most. It is clear that 
the weaknesses of the French economy can be remedied 
by more capital investment. International comparisons are 
difficult because of different price relationships between 
countries, but the OEEC has produced tentative estimates 
which suggest that in 1954 gross investment amounted to 13 
per cent of France’s national product as compared with 14 
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per cent of Britain’s and 21 per cent of Western 
Germany’s. These estimates reflect partly the burden 
of defence in a period of boom, but also show a significant 
drop in the share of French investment after a com- 
paratively bigger initial outlay on basic: industry. The 
French Committee of National Accounts obtained some- 
what more encouraging figures of gross capital formation, 
yet it made it clear that the 
level of investment is too low 
to allow for _ structural 
changes. Actually it has not 
kept pace with the growth of 
the national product. Recent 
improvement is largely due to 
higher expenditure, sub- 
sidised by the state, on hous- 
ing, and, however imperative 
a cure for France’s housing 
ills may be, this is not a direct 
contribution to the country’s 
productive capacity. Invests 
ment in productive assets 
declined in 1952-53 and is 
only now beginning to 
recover. Too little is known 
about net investment—gross 
investment less provision for 
depreciation—to pass judg- 
ment, but it is widely believed 
that France is not finding enough money, nor channelling it 
in the right directions, to provide employment in modern, 
competitive branches. 

On the other hand, in a few years, the economy will be 
faced with the need to absorb more manpower—a welcome 
prospect in most countries of brimful employment. The 
birthrate rose rapidly in the early forties, and has been main- 
tained ; this has meant heavy costs in the intervening years, 
but the bulge in manpower should emerge in a recruitment 
of an extra 200,000 people a year to the labour force before 
long. In assessing France’s need for new equipment, it is 
necessary to take into 
account not only the 
farmers migrating to 
the towns and the men 
squeezed out of the 
contracting branches 
of industry and trade, 
but also these new- 
comers who should 
swell the labour ranks 
in the next decade. 

France faces the pro- 
blem of putting this 
increased labour force 
into production, which 
clearly cannot be done 
with stagnant indus- 
tries. What is to be 
the driving force that will bring about this increase in capa- 
city and, at the same time, ensure that it will not lie idle— 
that will put flexibility into the system and yet keep full 
employment ? There are two schools of thought which have 
influence on the running of public affairs in France, and 
these may roughly be distinguished as the “free traders” 
and the “ dirigistes,” though the difference between them is 
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mainly one of emphasis, since the former are not in favour 
of unbridled competition and the latter shudder at the 
thought of fullscale planning. The dirigistes insist that 
French prices are not yet competitive, and that too early an 
exposure to draughts may bring on a relapse ;_that private 
investment is inadequate and with a distorted price struc- 
ture could not fulfil its function anyhow ; and that, there- 
fore, since there are certain 
agreed economic objectives to 
be reached, the state should 
somehow intervene to see 
that the economy reaches 
them. The free trade school 
argues that without fresh air 
the patient will never 
recover; that to restore 
private investment and restart 
the price mechanism the state 
should reduce its expenditure 
and interference ; that com- 
petition should be given a 
real chance. Between these 
schools stand the economic 
is eclectics ~who adapt argu- 
ments from either side to 
particular cases, and many of 
the politicians who are con- 
tent with the status quo pro- 
vided privileges are upheld. 
Which school will gain the upper hand in the new 
Assembly ? Hemmed in by the “ potential planners” on 
the extreme left and the enemies of taxes on the extreme 
right, the parties of the centre will have little elbow room. 
Normally they should have a tendency towards compromise, 
which breeds inaction. Can they find in the new challenge 
a spur, an incentive to a constructive policy ? It is, at least, 
to be hoped that those who make policy will heed two main 
dangers. The first is over-optimism generated by two years’ 
rapid recovery, obscuring the precarious foundations 
on which the present prosperity is built and the real dangers 
of inflation and re- 
newed payments diffi- 
culties. The frontier 
between success and 
failure, between 
stability and inflation, 
is a very easy one to 
cross unawares, The 
second danger is com- 
placency ; and here 
the warning has a his- 
torical ring. Ten 
years after the first 
world war, Frenchmen 
could also look back 
with pride on their re- 
covery from the war, 
to four successive years of monetary stability and rising 
production. But this period of unprecedented prosperity 
was followed by the lost decade and France is still recover- 
ing the ground lost in the 1930s. In the era of atomic 
power and automation, seven-league boots would be 
needed to bridge another such period of stagnation. For 


France it may be now or never in the technological 
race. 
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under the mango trees. At night they may be singing 
one of their melancholy guaranias in the moonlit garden 
of the General Staff Headquarters or dancing a polka 
together to the sound of a guitar. You wonder how soon 
these brown-skinned youngsters will be summoned to 
defend—or to march against—the central police station 
or Government House. The crisis may be postponed for 
months while the rival leaders are canvassing for support. 
Usually the revolutionary movement begins before sunrise 
when the air is cool, and almost invariably it originates 
at the cavalry barracks on the outskirts of the capital, 
where an ambitious officer or politician has persuaded some 
of his relatives, or of his wife’s relatives, that the time for 
action has come. 

An insurrection of this traditional type occurred last 
month, when the head of the Central Bank, Dr Méndez 
Fleitas, was apparently the leading figure in an abortive 
attempt to overthrow President Stroessner. The rising 
was not unexpected. Dr Méndez—a thoughtful and 

efficient man of about 
| RS 40, a composer of 
ee > QQ Guarani music, and 
|| an astute politician— 
had returned home in 
October after attend- 
ing the conference of 
the International 
Ds Monetary Fund at 
O35 anion Istanbul and sub- 
sequently visiting 
Western Europe, 
Britain and the 
United States. The 
tour was a success, 
and Dr Méndez— 
who had never before been farther afield than Montevideo 
—arrived home with increased confidence in his own 
powers and the conviction that he knew better than anyone 
else how to develop Paraguay’s backward economy. General 
Stroessner, on the other hand, planned to curb his authority, 
and an open breach between the two men thus appeared 
inevitable. The trial of strength is not yet finished. 
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But the course of Paraguayan political life is not deter- 
mined exclusively by personal jealousies. The Paraguayans 
are a people of independent spirit ; in their century and a 
half of nationhood they have fought wars against all their 
neighbours. But their country is situated a thousand miles 
inland from the South Atlantic, and its life-lines—river and 
railway—pass through Argentina, which is also the source 
of imports essential to the national well-being. When an 
Argentine government wishes to exert pressure on Paraguay, 
deliveries of wheat and cattle noticeably diminish or even 
cease altogether. Thus the interplay between the deter- 
mination to be independent, and the recognition that a 
modus vivendi with the Argentine authorities of the day 
must be found, has been one of the permanent themes of 
Paraguayan history since 1810. Any change of front at 
Buenos Aires creates the need for a realignment in 
Asuncién ; and nowadays, as only one political party—the 
Colorado party—is tolerated in Paraguay, every such occur- 
rence causes strains within the ruling hierarchy. 

The overthrow of President Perén last September was a 
particularly disturbing event. Since the signing of a pact 
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of “economic union ” by the two countries in 1953, Perén 
had been on the friendliest terms with successive Asuncién 
governments, and had provided them with material assist- 
ance. Moreover, many Paraguayans—including Dr Méndez 
Fleitas—sympathised with his ideology and policies. But 
although General Stroessner, in accordance with Latin 
American custom, granted General Perén asylum through- 
out the month of October, he could not ignore the insistence 
of Argentina’s new rulers that his country must not be 
allowed to become a Peronista base. Other Paraguayans, 
however, considered it an indignity that they should submit 
to Argentine pressure; and the Colorado party—which 
was already split into two factions—was divided again on 
this issue. The President’s rivals thus found the moment 
propitious for an attempt against him. So far they have 
failed. But the Paraguayans are still faced by their familiar 
problem: how can they preserve their independence and 
cultural individuality (which they acquired largely by reason 
of their isolation from the rest of the world) and yet raise 
their deplorably low standard of living ? To improve the 
latter they need constant Argentine co-operation in the form 
of transport and food, together with the help of European 
and American capital, technical training and industrial 
equipment. This would doubtless convert their country into 
an outpost of western mechanised civilisation, but—many 
Paraguayans believe—it would also lead to the loss of their 
independence. 


Choosing Finland’s President 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN FINLAND 


N January 16th and 17th the Finnish electors will elect 

a college of 300 members, who in turn, a month later, 

will elect a new President. Theoretically, a change of Presi- 

dent could mean a change in policy,for the Finnish President 

has very wide powers. He can dissolve Parliament if he 

disagrees with the government’s policy, and he is ultimately 

in charge of foreign relations. But the success of the 
“ Paasikivi line” guarantees its continuation. 

Six candidates are standing for election ; they represent 
the Agrarian party, the Social Democrats, the Conserva- 
tives, the SKDL (which is mainly Communist), the 
Swedish People’s party, and the small centre party, the 
Finnish People’s party. No candidate commands an obvious 
majority, and after the first ballot alliances will have to be 
formed. Already the ground is being tested, but until the 
college is elected the forecasters cannot work with much 
confidence since its composition does not necessarily exactly 
follow the party proportions in the Diet. (Social Democrats 
54, Agrarian party 53, SKDL 43, Conservatives 24, 
Swedish People’s party 13, Finnish People’s party 13.) The 
candidates most often mentioned are the Finnish Ambassa- 
dor in London, Mr Tuomioja, who is a favourite because, 
although standing with the support of the Conservatives, he 
is a non-party man with a liberal background and earned 
widespread respect when he headed an interim “ govern- 
ment of technicians ”; Mr Fagerholm, the Social Democrat, 
and the Prime Minister, Mr Kekkonen, who is the Agrarian 
candidate and certainly the most controversial figure in 
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12 FRANCE IN THE ECONOMIC RACE 


per cent of Britain’s and 21 per cent of Western 
Germany’s. These estimates reflect partly the burden 
of defence in a period of boom, but also show a significant 
drop in the share of French investment after a com- 
paratively bigger initial outlay on basic industry. The 
French Committee of National Accounts obtained some- 
what more encouraging figures of gross capital formation, 
yet it made it clear that the 
level of investment is too low 
to allow for _ structural 
changes. Actually it has not 
kept pace with the growth of 
the national product. Recent 
improvement is largely due to 
higher expenditure, sub- 
sidised by the state, on hous- 
ing, and, however imperative 
a cure for France’s housing 
ills may be, this is not a direct 
contribution to the country’s 
productive capacity. Invests 
ment in productive assets 
declined in 1952-53 and is 
only now beginning to 
recover. Too little is known 
about net investment—gross 
investment less provision for 
depreciation—to pass judg- 
ment, but it is widely believed 
that France is not finding enough money, nor channelling it 
in the right directions, to provide employment in modern, 
competitive branches. 

On the other hand, in a few years, the economy will be 
faced with the need to absorb more manpower—a welcome 
prospect in most countries of brimful employment. The 
birthrate rose rapidly in the early forties, and has been main- 
tained ; this has meant heavy costs in the intervening years, 
but the bulge in manpower should emerge in a recruitment 
of an extra 200,000 people a year to the labour force before 
long. In assessing France’s need for new equipment, it is 
necessary to take into 
account not only the 
farmers migrating to 
the towns and the men 
squeezed out of the 
contracting branches 
of industry and trade, 
but also these new- 
comers who should 
swell the labour ranks 
in the next decade. 

France faces the pro- 
blem of putting this 
increased labour force 
into production, which 
clearly cannot be done 
with stagnant indus- 
tries. What is to be 
the driving force that will bring about this increase in capa- 
city and, at the same time, ensure that it will not lie idle— 
that will put flexibility into the system and yet keep full 
employment ? There are two schools of thought which have 
influence on the running of public affairs in France, and 
these may roughly be distinguished as the “free traders” 
and the “ dirigistes,” though the difference between them is 
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mainly one of emphasis, since the former are not in favour 
of unbridled competition and the latter shudder at the 
thought of fullscale planning. The dirigistes insist that 
French prices are not yet competitive, and that too early an 
exposure to draughts may bring on a relapse ;_ that private 
investment is inadequate and with a distorted price struc- 
ture could not fulfil its function anyhow ; and that, there- 
fore, since there are certain 
agreed economic objectives to 
be reached, the state should 
somehow intervene to see 
that the economy reaches 
them. The free trade school 
argues that without fresh air 
the patient will never 
recover; that to restore 
private investment and restart 
the price mechanism the state 
should reduce its expenditure 
and interference ; that com- 
petition should be given a 
real chance. Between these 
schools stand the economic 
eclectics ~who adapt argu- 
ments from either side to 
particular cases, and many of 
the politicians who are con- 
tent with the status quo pro- 
vided privileges are upheld. 
Which school will gain the upper hand in the new 
Assembly ? Hemmed in by the “ potential planners” on 
the extreme left and the enemies of taxes on the extreme 
right, the parties of the centre will have little elbow room. 
Normally they should have a tendency towards compromise, 
which breeds inaction. Can they find in the new challenge 
a spur, an incentive to a constructive policy ? It is, at least, 
to be hoped that those who make policy will heed two main 
dangers. The first is over-optimism generated by two years’ 
rapid recovery, obscuring the precarious foundations 
on which the present prosperity is built and the real dangers 
of inflation and re- 
newed payments diffi- 
culties. The frontier 
between success and 
failure, between 
stability and inflation, 
is a very easy one to 
cross unawares, The 
second danger is com- 
placency ; and here 
the warning has a his- 
torical ring. Ten 
years after the first 
world war, Frenchmen 
could also look back 
with pride on their re- 
covery from the war, 
to four successive years of monetary stability and rising 
production. But this period of unprecedented prosperity 
was followed by the lost decade and France is still recover- 
ing the ground lost in the 1930s. In the era of atomic 
power and automation, seven-league boots would be 
needed to bridge another such period of stagnation. For 


France it may be now or never in the technological 
race, 
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under the mango trees. At night they may be singing 
one of their melancholy guaranias in the moonlit garden 
of the General Staff Headquarters or dancing a polka 
together to the sound of a guitar. You wonder how soon 
these brown-skinned youngsters will be summoned to 
defend—or to march against—the central police station 
or Government House. The crisis may be postponed for 
months while the rival leaders are canvassing for support. 
Usually the revolutionary movement begins before sunrise 
when the air is cool, and almost invariably it originates 
at the cavalry barracks on the outskirts of the capital, 
where an ambitious officer or politician has persuaded some 
of his relatives, or of his wife’s relatives, that the time for 
action has come. 

An insurrection of this traditional type occurred last 
month, when the head of the Central Bank, Dr Méndez 
Fleitas, was apparently the leading figure in an abortive 
attempt to overthrow President Stroessner. The rising 
was not unexpected. Dr Méndez—a thoughtful and 
efficient man of about 
40, a composer of 
Guarani music, and 
an astute politician— 
had returned home in 
October after attend- 
ing the conference of 
é =< the International 

CY A yu s | Monetary Fund at 
oe j Istanbul and _ sub- 
© ™>>>Asuncion ak 

' sequently visiting 
Western Europe, 
Britain and the 
United States. The 
tour was a success, 
and Dr Méndez— 
who had never before been farther afield than Montevideo 
—arrived home with increased confidence in his own 
powers and the conviction that he knew better than anyone 
else how to develop Paraguay’s backward economy. General 
Stroessner, on the other hand, planned to curb his authority, 
and an open breach between the two men thus appeared 
inevitable. The trial of strength is not yet finished. 
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But the course of Paraguayan political life is not deter- 
mined exclusively by personal jealousies. The Paraguayans 
are a people of independent spirit ; in their century and a 
half of nationhood they have fought wars against all their 
neighbours. But their country is situated a thousand miles 
inland from the South Atlantic, and its life-lines—river and 
railway—pass through Argentina, which is also the source 
of imports essential to the national well-being. When an 
Argentine government wishes to exert pressure on Paraguay, 
deliveries of wheat and cattle noticeably diminish or even 
cease altogether. Thus the interplay between the deter- 
mination to be independent, and the recognition that a 
modus vivendi with the Argentine authorities of the day 
must be found, has been one of the permanent themes of 
Paraguayan history since 1810. Any change of front at 
Buenos Aires creates the need for a realignment in 
Asuncién ; and nowadays, as only one political party—the 
Colorado party—is tolerated in Paraguay, every such occur- 
rence causes strains within the ruling hierarchy. 

The overthrow of President Perén last September was a 
particularly disturbing event. Since the signing of a pact 
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of “economic union ” by the two countries in 1953, Perén 
had been on the friendliest terms with successive Asuncién 
governments, and had provided them with material assist- 
ance. Moreover, many Paraguayans—including Dr Méndez 
Fleitas—sympathised with his ideology and policies. But 
although General Stroessner, in accordance with Latin 
American custom, granted General Perén asylum through- 
out the month of October, he could not ignore the insistence 
of Argentina’s new rulers that his country must not be 
allowed to become a Peronista base. Other Paraguayans, 
however, considered it an indignity that they should submit 
to Argentine pressure ; and the Colorado party—which 
was already split into two factions-—was divided again on 
this issue. The President’s rivals thus found the moment 
propitious for an attempt against him. So far they have 
failed. But the Paraguayans are still faced by their familiar 
problem: how can they preserve their independence and 
cultural individuality (which they acquired largely by reason 
of their isolation from the rest of the world) and yet raise 
their deplorably low standard of living ? To improve the 
latter they need constant Argentine co-operation in the form 
of transport and food, together with the help of European 
and American capital, technical training and industrial 
equipment. This would doubtless convert their country into 
an outpost of western mechanised civilisation, but—many 
Paraguayans believe—it would also lead to the loss of their 
independence. 


Choosing Finland’s President 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN FINLAND 


N January 16th and 17th the Finnish electors will elect 

a college of 300 members, who in turn, a month later, 

will elect a new President. Theoretically, a change of Presi- 

dent could mean a change in policy, for the Finnish President 

has very wide powers. He can dissolve Parliament if he 

disagrees with the government’s policy, and he is ultimately 

in charge of foreign relations. But the success of the 
“ Paasikivi line” guarantees its continuation. 

Six candidates are standing for election ; they represent 
the Agrarian party, the Social Democrats, the Conserva- 
tives, the SKDL (which is mainly Communist), the 
Swedish People’s party, and the small centre party, the 
Finnish People’s party. No candidate commands an obvious 
majority, and after the first ballot alliances will have to be 
formed. Already the ground is being tested, but until the 
college is elected the forecasters cannot work with much 
confidence since its composition does not necessarily exactly 
follow the party proportions in the Diet. (Social Democrats 
54, Agrarian party 53, SKDL 43, Conservatives 24, 
Swedish People’s party 13, Finnish People’s party 13.) The 
candidates most often mentioned are the Finnish Ambassa- 
dor in London, Mr Tuomioja, who is a favourite because, 
although standing with the support of the Conservatives, he 
is a non-party man with a liberal background and earned 
widespread respect when he headed an interim “ govern- 
ment of technicians ”; Mr Fagerholm, the Social Democrat, 
and the Prime Minister, Mr Kekkonen, who is the Agrarian 
candidate and certainly the most controversial figure in 
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Finnish politics. In the past, the presidency has been known 
to go to a late starter, and it is conceivable that the “ dark 
horse ” may be Mr Paasikivi himself, who even at 85 would 


certainly not shirk more years of office if the situation 
demanded it. 


Trouble over Economic Controls 


There is speculation about various combinations of 
votes—will Mr Kekkonen, for example, add the SKDL 
votes to those of his own party? And would they be 
enough to give him a majority? If not, who else might 
support him alongside the SKDL? Will the Social 
Democrats get the support of the centre and right parties ? 
And in this connection the name of Mr Tanner, the grand 
old man of the Social Democratic party, who has played 
no active part in affairs for the past few years, has been 
mentioned. The position of the Communists has changed 
since the 1950 presidential election. Then they had the 
support of the Russian press and radio and President 
Paasikivi was attacked personally for a policy hostile to the 
Soviet Union. This time they can hardly expect this overt 
support—but they may be more comfortable without it. 

As usual, as the year came to an end, there was the 
threat of a government crisis over the Economic Powers 
Act, which has to be extended each year. In the 
autumn of 1954, the government obtained an extension only 
on condition that the act would be superseded by separate 
laws for separate controls. Last autumn the same trouble 
arose, but the opposition gained their point, and the 
Act will not be extended during 1956. The government 
maintained that it needed controls to carry out its 
economic policy, the opposition that they were only a crutch 
for a lame policy anyway. Now a series of laws relating to 
particular controls will take the place of the old Act. The 
government did not make the issue one of confidence, so 
a full-scale crisis was avoided. 

Another recurring conflict is that between the two 
government parties, the Agrarians and the Social Demo- 
crats. Each party represents conflicting interests, but as 
neither wants to risk its position in the government on the 
eve of the election, a number of potentially critical issues, 
including farm prices, wage regulations and subsidies, have 
been postponed until the spring. 


Fateful Days in South Africa 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HE Union Parliament which met in Cape Town 

yesterday, for what may be the most fateful and 
momentous session in its history, will be different from 
any Parliament that the country has known. During the 
recess the Senate has been changed out of all recognition 
from the legislative bodygenvisaged by the Constitution. 
As a result the Nationalist government commands the: two- 
thirds majority at a joint sitting of both Houses which is 
necessary to alter or revoke the entrenched clauses of the 
Constitution ; one of these safeguards the possession of the 
common parliamentary franchise by the coloured voters 
of the Cape Province, and the other safeguards the equal 
rights of English and Afrikaans as official languages. But 
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now that the United Party has decided to challenge once 
again the validity of the government’s action in the courts, 
the whole issue is in doubt. 

The Senate Act, by which the Nationalists have at last 
achieved the two-thirds majority which has eluded them 
for the last five years, doubled the size of the upper 
chamber by greatly increasing the representation of the 
two larger provinces of the Cape and the Transvaal. It 
also substituted a bare majority vote for the system of 
proportional representation hitherto in force in the elec- 
toral colleges ; and the party political complexion is such 
that the change has given the’ Nationalists 76 out of the 
89 seats in the enlarged Senate. It is expected that they 
will use this huge majority not only to place the coloured 
votes on a separate roll, but also to “re-establish” the 
“ sovereignty of Parliament” (which the courts are held to 
have infringed), by revoking the entrenched clauses entirely. 


The Opposition Takes Action 


But before the Nationalists’ programme can be put into 
action a new factor has been introduced by the Opposi- 
tion’s decision to take legal action. The United Party 
has made it clear time and again that it will never accept 
the Senate Act which it regards as immoral and unconsti- 
tutional. It is not yet known whether its legal action will 
concern an alleged procedural irregularity in the Trans- 
vaal electoral college at the Senate elections, or whether 
it will be on the much broader issue of the validity of the 
Act itself, since it is admittedly a means to an end which 
the government has not been able to achieve by normal 
constitutional processes. 

In the meantime the legislators in Cape Town are left 
wondering whether the Parliament they are attending is 
really a Parliament at all, for if the legal decision goes 
against the government the new Senate will not have been 
properly constituted ; that in turn will mean that parlia- 
ment as a whole will also not have been properly consti- 
tuted and that none of its enactments will be lawful. 

Since the legal proceedings are bound to be protracted 
doubt will hang over the heads of the legislators for some 
time. And whatever the decision of the court of the first 
instance, application for leave to appeal to the Appellate 
Division in Bloemfontein is certain. This, if granted, 
would mean that the newly established bench of 11 judges 
created by the Appellate Division Quorum Act to deal 
with constitutional issues would sit for the first time. 

The effect on the country in the meantime is to create 
great uncertainty, for one of the first duties of Parliament 
at the beginning of each year is to vote funds for carrying 
on the services of the country until the passage of the 
Budget proper later in the year. In the event of a 
decision against the government—a decision that might 
be known only months later—this and all other legislation 
passed in the meantime, including the Railway Budget, to 
be introduced in March, would be invalid, since the 
Parliament that passed it would be an improperly con- 
stituted body with no power to legislate. 

The government is reported to have a good deal of other 
controversial legislation on the stocks—the Industrial 
Conciliation Bill, opposed by the trade unions who regard 
it as aimed at destroying their movement, is a legacy 
from last year’s unfinished business—but the constitu- 
tional issues created by the Senate Act and the Opposi- 
tion’s reaction dominate the scene. 
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ADVERTISING IN VENEZUELA 


C.P.V. are no strangers to South Market Research to Television. Its 
America : least of all to Venezuela, where combination of Venezuelan and 
CORPA, of Caracas, forms a particularly British brains has produced, both for 
strong link in the C.p.v. world chain. local clients and for clients from other 


With a staff of over 100, CORPA is a countries, work which has been excep- 
completely - equipped Advertising tionally successful throughout the rich, 
Agency, with every department from highly individual Venezuelan market. 


CORPA, CARACAS, VENEZUELA an affiliate of the 


C.P.V. WORLD ORGANISATION 


C.P.V. is an international advertising, marketing and public relations orgznisation which 
is currently conducting more than 300 campaigns in 82 countries and in 2¢ languages, 





Inquiries invited to the Managing Director, Colman Prentis and Varley Export Ltd., 42 Sircet, London, W.1, 
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a tous les deux. 


FOR US BOTH. 


(Quelle clairvoyance!) 


WHAT FORESIGHT! 
Parties go well when there’s Dubonnet about; and as a pre-lunch 
drink there’s nothing like Dubonnet for creating a formidable 
appetite. Dubonnet fills you with the joy of living but never leaves 
you liverish. All good bars serve Dubonnet and all good wine 
merchants stock it. The price is 20/- a large bottle. 7 


DUBON NET... not affect the liver 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 






CAIRO by Swissair! 


With super Swiss food, Swiss 
efficiency and Swiss service to make 
your journey an unforgettable 
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to get there. Fly by our luxurious 
First Class or Tourist DC-6B 
services (via Zurich or Geneva). 


Ask your Travel Agent for details 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service is available and, in parti- 
cular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 


act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


QUncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 


38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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PRETORIA: Since 1910 
Pretoria has been the ad- 









The Union Buildings, the 
actual seat of Government, 
stand in the northern hills 
overlooking the city and are one of the 
finest examples of modern architecture 
in the whole of Africa. A recent 
addition to the features of the town is 
the Voortrekker Memorial. This 
commemorates the pioneers who first 
opened up the hinterland to make 
possible the creation of the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal. 
Pretoria, founded exactly a century 
ago, was named after Andries 
Pretorius, the Boer leader. Today it 
is an attractive town with pleasant 
gardens and streets lined with 
jacaranda trees : in addition it is an 
increasingly important industrial 
centre preducing steel, chemicals and 
many other preducts. 

Business men who require in- 
formation on current commercial 
conditions in the Union of South 
Africa are invited to get into touch 
with our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard 
E.C.3. 


our branches in Pretoria and 


Street, London, 


Up-to-date reports from 


elsewhere are readily obtainable 


on request, 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.0. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Fuel for 1956 


OW much of the fuel that Britain will have to 

import this year will have to be coal ? That is 
perhaps the first major question of day-to-day fuel 
policy that the new Minister of Fuel and Power 
inherited from his predecessor, though he may be more 
grateful for the legacy of coal stocks about 3} million 
tons higher than a year ago, which is a useful contri- 
bution to his fuel arithmetic. Beyond this, Mr Aubrey 
Jones has to decide what to do about the Herbert 
report on nationalised electricity, which is shortly to be 
published ; he must also appoint a new chairman of the 
National Coal Board this spring, and possibly a new 
deputy chairman. These are major issues, but a decision 
about the rate at which Britain ought to go on buying 
foreign coal is no less pressing. 

The decision has to be seen in the setting of the 
balance of payments. To import twelve million tons of 
coal a year, as Britain is now doing, costs £85-90 
million, of which the bulk has to be found in dollars 
or gold. Foreign coal now costs over £7 a ton to land 
here, while foreign fuel oil 


costs only a few shillings |Mntons cool FUEL CONSUMPTION 
OVERTAKES COAL OUTPUT 
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value and efficiency in use, | ,,, TOTAL FUEL 
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brought into the country, or 
not exported by British re- 
fineries, at a cost of about 
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£4 10s. No elaborate arith- — 
metic about dollar and sterl- 0 | 
ing elements in the cost of oil 1948 50 


is needed to convince the |~AND COAL IMPORTS OVERTAKE EXPORTS 


Ministry that to substitute | Mn tons EXPORTS 
oil for coal to meet this 
margin of coal imports must 
be ‘a good bargain for the 
country. 

During the last two years, 





many industrial companies, paying the ruling 
inland prices for oil, have decided that what is 
good for Britain is also good for them and 
they have transferred a sizeable slice of demand 
for fuel from coal to oil. This growth in consumption 
of the black oils (which is quite apart from 
increased usé in road transport) carried the total from 
about 7 million tons in 1953 to more than 10 million 
tons last year. This is equivalent to about 54 million 
tons of coal, and while that might be called marginal 
compared with a total fuel consumption in the country 
of over 250 million tons of “coal equivalent,” it is 
the margin in fuel that now matters. Consumption 
has overtaken coal output from the mines and open- 
cast workings during the past two years, and the margin 
now makes it necessary to import as much coal as 
Britain formerly exported. 

The quickening transfer to oil, and weather that 
was not quite as cold as in 1954, moderated the growth 
of coal consumption last year, despite the continued 
growth of industrial output. 
Broadly, it seems that the 
rise of 6} per cent in indus- 
trial production during 1954 
took about 72 million tons 
more “coal equivalent,” but 
of this only about 54 million 
tons was taken in actual coal ; 
in 1955 a rise of about § per 
cent in output required about 
45 million tons more, but oil 
supplied all but 14 million 
tons of the increase. 

What ought the Ministry 
to expect of the demand for 
fuel this year? It has 
no authority from either 
the last or the present Chan- 
cellor to count on any 
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moderation in the growth of industrial output, though 
a smaller rate of increase begins to look likely. It 
cannot take chances on better weather again, though 
the cushion of stocks can perhaps be expected to take 
care of colder weather this year. It has to be prepared 
to find, let us say, 5-6 million tons more coal in 1956 
than was used in 1955—or its equivalent in other fuels 
where these can be used. 

The switch to oil is continuing, but it might be 
optimistic to count on quite as big a transfer away from 
coal as last year: one or two coal using giants are known 
to be negotiating to change over to oil, but others, such 
as steel, which already uses as much oil as it 
economically can, will be making substantial extra 
demands for coal. It might 
be safe to assume, therefore, 
that oil would cover about 
half of the extra § million 
tons of coal that might be 
needed in 1956, leaving 
coal to meet the other 
half. 

This year exports of coal 
are likely to be cut from about 
12 million tons to about 6 
million tons (apart from 2 
million tons or so for bunker- 
ing). Last year’s slightly 
higher coal demand was 
supplied—and stocks were 
usefully increased—by im- 
porting almost exactly the 
same amount. If exports 
and bunkers are to be cut 
by 6 million tons, by how 
much can coal imports be 
cut in 1956 ? 

The largest unknown in this equation—and unfor- 
tunately the least manageable one—is the share that the 
British coal industry can be counted upon to shoulder 
in meeting Britains growing fuel consumption. 
Last year the coal industry contributed less than 
nothing towards extra fuel supplies, for its total output 
was actually 2 million tons down. Primarily this came 
about because about §,000 men left the industry, and 
those who stayed worked rather less productively and 
struck a good deal more. 

That was the worst result since nationalisation of 
the mines ; even more significantly, it followed two 
years’ stagnation in output. From the National Coal 
Board’s laboured and painful explanations, no Minister 
of Fuel could feel confident that the same thing will 
not happen again. Even before the industry’s spokes- 
men began to put back the dates when results should 
be expected from coal investment by a year each year, 
they never promised significant results in 1956. It 
may be that some “crash programme” for the intro- 
duction of power-loading equipment into mines where 
coal is easier to get than men could begin to get under 
way soon, and bigger bribes to miners to go where 
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work will really pay them—and the industry—may 
induce some mobility ; but neither could offer signifi- 
cant direct results this year. 

In settling his programme of coal imports this year, 
therefore, the new Minister can hardly avoid assuming 
that the coal industry may continue to lose men, and 
that total coal output might go down at least as much 
again as it did last year. Broadly, that would imply 
that even with a considerable further switch to oil, 
coal output might do little more than cover the potential 
growth in inland demand, if there were no net imports. 
If the cushion of stocks is taken as insurance against 
worse weather it would follow that coal imports could 
not be cut as much as exports are being cut—and that 
once again this year 7 or 8 
million tons of foreign coal 
may be required. 

That, perhaps, is budgeting 
for extremes—the best, or the 
worst, that might happen in 
1956. What seems rather 
more probable, admittedly, is 
that industrial output in the 
economy as a whole will not 
grow so fast as it did last year 
—and consequently, that the 
total demand for fuel will be 
abated. Such a conclusion 
would affect the demand side 
of this year’s coal balance ; 
if it went so far as to bring 
about a radical softening in 
the general labour market, it 
might even affect the supply 
side too. No one fully com- 
prehends the factors that 

! affect mining manpower ; 
but, as the chart shows, there does appear to be some 
rough basis for the argument, often heard in the coal 
industry, that full employment elsewhere generally 
means a loss of manpower from key points in mining— 
and, more certainly, that only when industry is a good 
deal less than booming elsewhere can the mines get 
many miners back. 

If disinflation continues to be made effective, there- 
fore, it is just possible that the current decline in mining 
manpower—and hence in coal output—might be 
arrested. Later this year, such a sea-change, coupled 
with the moderation in growth of energy demand that 
seems much more likely, might make possible a more 
optimistic review of how much coal Britain needs to 
import. But there is not much in the prospect to make 
anybody but mining engineers optimistic—and there 
is a good deal more to make consumers look for all the 
alternative sources of energy they can lay their hands 
on, as soon as possible. The idea of gearing the rate 
of expansion in the British economy to the degree of 
full employment that the British coal industry can 
countenance is enough to make one’s blood—among 
other things—run cold. 
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Petrol Pump Politics 


NEY trade associations set up to foster competition 
do not appear every day. But four lubricating oil 
processors—the Wakefield group, Alexander Duckham, 
United Lubricants, and Edward Joy—have recently 
formed the Motor Accessories Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to do just that. They intend to do battle with the 
major oil companies which, they feel, have been tying 
up filling stations in Britain in a way that could 
threaten their own oil sales. MAMA’s founders supply 
well over half the motor lubricant market (though they 
in turn buy most of their base oils from the major com- 
panies). But recently petrol distributors have been 
writing clauses in agreements with some service stations 
stipulating, or encouraging with generous rebates, the 
exclusive sale of the distributors’ own lubricating oils. 


The new association is making an announcement 
about its plans next week ; it expects other oil indepen- 
dents to join it and hopes for support also from several 
manufacturers of motor accessories sold at garages. 
Some garage proprietors and some of their suppliers 
have been irked by the entry of the petrol distributors 
into their business ever since the “ tied garage ” system 
began to spread here about five or six years ago. Up 
to 1950 between a fifth and a third of the garages in 
Britain had kept up their prewar custom of taking all 
their motor spirit from one distributor. When the 
return to branded petrol came in sight the oil com- 
panies, led by Esso Petroleum, offered special rebates to 
other filling stations to give them exclusive representa- 
tion for their brands. By the time the pool system was 
dropped in February, 1953, nearly 90 per cent of 
Britain’s garages, apart from small one-pump sites, had 
accepted a tie to one company or another. These 
agreements were unwritten, or at least were not formal 
contracts. 


Naturally, the tenuousness of such arrangements did 
not please the oil companies. Their aim was to secure 
fairly long-term retail outlets for as much of their sales 
as possible. Assured levels of sales—and assurance of 
holding their shares in the growth of sales they rightly 
expected—was more important to them than it had 
been before the war, when the amount of petrol brought 
into the country depended simply upon the demand 
they could promote. Since the war they had built large 
refineries in Britain and today, moreover, most prophets 
expect a much faster growth in demand for the black 
oils than for motor spirit—which means harder selling. 


So towards the end of 1954 the major companies, 
this time led by Shell-Mex & BP, began negotiating 
to replace these unwritten agreements with more formal 
contracts. The conditions were somewhat tightened 
and the initial life was fixed for periods from one up 
to twenty years—the most common duration appears 
to be up to five or ten years. The rebates appear to have 


been stepped up too ; in general they range from jd. 
a gallon on sales of 25,000 gallons or less a year to 1d. 
a gallon on annual sales exceeding 75,000 gallons. At 
the same time some companies planned to build new 
stations and replace some old ones. All except 3,500- 
4,000 of the 28,000 garages in Britain with two petrol 
pumps or more and the 6,000 single-pump selling 
points are now “tied.” Most of them sell 
motor spirit marketed by one distributor, but only a 


small proportion are owned by oil companies. Nearly - 


half of the tied garages are associated with Shell-Mex 
& BP and its three allied distributors ; perhaps a quarter 


or so with Esso Petroleum and Cleveland ; Regent and. 


Vacuum Oil have significant shares of the rest. 


* 


New capital may well be needed in the garage busi- 
ness and the oil industry may find it worth its while 
to inject some. But closer ties between garages and the 
oil companies may clash with the interests of the other 
industries which reach their customers through garages, 
and there are also garage operators who think they 
ought to defend their independence. The degree of 
conflict will depend upon the way these ties work 
in practice, and the terms of the agreements vary 
from company to company. The Shell group of distri- 
butors has concluded some agreements that stipulate 
exclusive sale of their own lubricating oils and others 
that fix a quota of 75 per cent for their oils with 
“approval ” of the other brands that may comprise the 
final quarter of sales. Several other distributors merely 
request that special preference should be given to their 
brands. Shell Mex and B.P., Esso, and Regent also give 
sizeable incentive rebates on lubricating oils. 


It is these arrangements that have worried the inde- 
pendent oil processors, particularly the smaller firms. 
In the United States and elsewhere oil companies have 
adopted the practice of approving or restricting the 
brands of what are called “ TBA goods ”—tyres, bat- 
teries, and accessories—sold at stations tied to them. 
This has not become the practice here yet, though Shell- 
Mex & BP have announced their intention to specify 
the products to be sold on the stations they own. This 
seems reasonable enough, but manufacturers serving the 
motoring trade are not to be blamed for feeling nervous 
about the wider implications of these changes. 


The longer terms of these new contracts to tie 
garages have provoked these other manufacturers as 
well as some garage owners, although many dealers 
appear quite happy to pocket the special rebates. 
The garage trade argues that twenty years or even ten 
years is a long time in its line of business. Few of these 
contracts allow the proprietor who changes his mind 
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or his vocation to opt out or to sell his business without 
the prior consent of the company, though this may be 
given if the buyer takes over the contract. The trade 
also argues that contracts giving the first option to 
purchase the business to one oil company are unduly 
onerous and could lower the capital value of the 
premises. This option clause has been struck out of 
several existing contracts as the result of pressure—as 
have some of the other clauses that have aroused 
opposition. The strongest tie to the oil company seems 
to be where the garage owner has accepted a loan 
from the company to renovate his premises or to buy 
new equipment. These loans are cheap, usually 
interest-free, and a number of owners have readily 
snapped them up. They are secured by mortgage on 
his premises and usually take the form of an advance 
of petrol rebates ; as his total gallonage of sales mounts 
so the rebates he earns are credited to him in repayment 
of the loan. 


It is as hard to discover where the real public interest 
lies in this controversy as it is for the average motorist 
to recognise the real difference between two brands of 
premium petrol. The distributors say the system will 
reduce their delivery costs in the process of giving them 
security of sales outlets, and they want to see the 
standards of service at filling stations improved. For 
this they are willing to spend money on training station 
assistants, better equipment and clothing, to share 
publicity, and to give special rebates in return for 
exclusive sales. But service has not noticeably 
improved, It is difficult to see how distribution costs are 
reduced in total by a system that may encourage the 
proliferation of new stations by restricting the range of 
petrol brands at existing stations. Before a new garage 
can be built the case has to be argued before the local 
planning authority. But this does not seem to be at 
present a formidable barrier, and over the country 
as a whole the granting of approval appears to work 
capriciously. 

Certainly the distributors can use larger road tankers 
making fewer stops, delivering larger amounts of petrol 
at each station on rounds that might more easily be 
planned in advance. But do the oil companies measure 
the cost of the money they are injecting into garages 
against these economies in delivery ? And do the net 
economies, if any, find their way to the motorist ? 
So long as competition between oil companies 
does not take the form of price competition, rivalry 
in services could inflate garages’ amenities beyond 
those that the motorist really wants to pay for. 
“Neighbourhood trade” in garage custom, where 
improved amenities may have more influence in 
attracting bigger sales, is generally considered to be 
small in relation to sales to customers who are simply 
passing by. Some local loyalty adheres to most garages, 
but in the built up areas where it might be expected to 
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be strongest more garages are being closed down than 
new ones built. About 1,100 new garages were built in 
1955, and 600-700 were shut down, mostly in towns. 


The oil companies see their move as a natural 
development that has taken place in most other motor- 
ing countries, but was delayed here by six years of war 
and another eight years of rationing and controls. In 
some of these countries, however, it has aroused much 
more controversy than in Britain. An Act has been 
passed in New Zealand to control garages by licence ; 
Western Australia has appointed a commission to 
review developments there; a bill is before the 
American Congress to forbid exclusive dealing (though 
it is unlikely to survive); municipal authorities 
have taken some interest in developments in 
Canada, On the European continent opposition has 
been confined to a meeting of the garage trade’s 
national pressure groups at an international office in The 
Hague. Britain differs from these other countries in 
that some element of planning control over new build- 
ing already exists here ; moreover, reactions elsewhere 
stem partly from the use of different methods. 


There is nothing theoretically undesirable about 
manufacturers seeking closer ties with their retail out- 
lets. They gain extra advantages and they incur the 
additional risks of retailing, which may be to the good 
of their customers. But the question MAMA is asking 
is: Whose retail outlets and whose customers ? Some 
petrol distributors may also ask those questions. There 
is some element of “local monopoly ” ia the garage 
business. Although restrictions upon entry of new 
neighbouring garages may at present be thin, there is a 
“natural ” limit to the number of profitable stations as 
the better sites are exhausted. This may raise the cost 
of entry and ease of access to retail outlets for new 
petrol distributors—as Vacuum Oil and Fina may be 
able to bear witness. Distributors have so far confined 
ownership largely to new sites and replacement stations. 
But they may find themselves in time forced to bid for 
garages as casualties occur in the trade—to prevent 
valuable sites falling into their competitors’ hands. 

Security of outlet rather than economy seems, in 
fact, to be the dominant motive of the petrol companies. 
Exclusive representation may mean lower delivery costs 
but it is not essential for security in sales, and most 
companies have been prepared to drop it to allow 
“mixed sites” where a dealer with a valuable trade 
has held out against becoming a “ solus site.” There is 
nothing in these exclusive arrangements—which are 
after all voluntary contracts between individuals—that 
appears to run foul of such case law as the Monopolies 
Commission has so far produced, or of the rules that 
a new Monopolies Act may soon lay down. Nor is it 
at all clear how this development restricts motorists’ 
choice—if they can be said to exert any significant 
choice between different brands. But the oil com- 
panies might well be asking themselves whether 
the climate of public opinion is such that this is the 
right moment to press these arrangements to the limit. 
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Business Notes 





Down Towards Earth 


OTH the gilt-edged and ordinary share markets had spent 
B the last days of 1955 and the first days of the new year 
in an airborne mood, propelling themselves upwards on-a 
dozen sentimental arguments—that the credit squeeze was 
demonstrably failing, that Bank rate would soon come down, 
that policies changed with Chancellors, that wage claims 
guaranteed a fresh bout of inflation, and that industry was 
booming and would so continue. Such wishful thinking 
may have warmed the speculators ; it certainly shocked all 
who took the merest glance at the unfinished business that 
Mr Macmillan has to complete before the pound regains 
any real strength, before the dollar reserves and the balance 
of payments are restored to real health, and before some 
of the inflationary disorders are purged from the economic 
system. 




















July | Oct. 7 an. i an. | Jan. 

21, | 10, 12, 

1955 | 1955 1356 1956 | 1956 

{ 
| | 

DIMES i ceswexd canaes ss 30/9 | 23/ 14) 24/- | 24/- | 23/74 
Assoc. Portland Cement .... {132/6 | 97/- |108/- '106 6 102/6 
DR Reged bake bata h destare a an be 56/6 44/- | 49/6 | 47/9 | 47/14 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’....... 75/— | 63/- | 69/9 | 68/3 | 66/74 
ABS 5 4¢ ceca ds heeshioes 96/- | 75/6 | 84/9 | 79/9 | 77/ - 
Stewarts & Lloyds......... | 78/- | 63/3 | 74/6 | 70/3 | 69/9 
RENO ss iewas 2550008 1132/6 |101/3 |121/- |115/6 |115/3 
COMUNE SiS iveees aa/3 | 40/— | 43/9 | 41/7$) 40/45 
Imperial Tobacco.......... 63/9 | 58/9 | 61 74) 61/14, 60/9 
‘Shell’ Transport .......... 152/ 6 |120/- |144/443)142 re 138 1} 
War Loan 3% 1955/9...... 96 953 | 942% 94 fe 94 te 
Savings 3% 1955/65....... 89} | 883 | 875 | 863 | 86} 
Brit. Elect. 3% 1968/73.... | 834} 81% | 80% | 794 | 784 
Brit. Transport 3% 1978/88. | 774 | 77t| 738 | 72§) 71% 
Brit. Gas 3% 1990, ae 78 76} 734 | 72 71 


War Loan 34% eta pice oh 794 80} | 76% 75$ 743 


Financial Times ord. index. |223-9 181-1 ans: ne 193°6 





Such sloppiness has disappeared this week ; indeed, there 
has been almost as complete a reaction of fear as of the 
earlier absurd cheerfulness. Austin’s four-day week does 
not mean depression in the motor industry, though it no 
doubt spells a tough year ahead. Together with the figures 
of hire- ~purchase sales, the Austin slow-down represents the 
first tangible sign of the credit squeeze affecting a major 
industry, and there will doubtless be more. Monetary policy 
now seems to be taking some hold ; Bank rate is being read 
upwards, not downwards ; the calls for new capital by 
industry, by the local authorities and presently by the 
nationalised industries are coming in a chorus ; tension in 
the Middle East has sharply affected oil shares ; and second 





thoughts about another vigorous expansion of demand for 
steel this year have shaken some of the leading shares. 

There is no doubt where the balance of realism lies 
between these two sets of sharply distinguished attitudes. A 
teu-point fall in The Financial Times index in the week 
argues for itself. So do the falls of two points and more in 
long-dated gilt-edged stocks. This is a market once again 
trying to get its feet on the ground, but even now perhaps 
not fully aware of the difficulties of the. economic country 
that it will have to cross this year. 


A Squeeze in Season 


HERE is no reason to doubt the explanation that short- 
¥ time working at the Austin and Humber car factories 
and cuts in output of the smaller Standard cars, among 
others, are largely due to the seasonal swing of the market— 
and it is possible that this might have had sharp and visible 
effects upon production at the turn of the year even without 
the credit squeeze. During the last two years car output 
in Britain has risen by almost a half, but deliveries to the 
home market have jumped by more than 80 per cent: last 
year buyers at home took close on 60 per cent of all the 
cars produced, against slightly less than half of a far smaller 
output in 1953. The industry has become much more 
dependent upon the home market ; the home market, with 
a flood of new cars washing away most of its arrears of 
orders and allowing the private motorist a bigger share of 
new car sales, has returned much more to its pre-war 
seasonal pattern; and the seasonal swings in this larger 
volume of sales now involve much larger numbers of cars. 

In the earlier postwar years ‘the seasonal swings in car 
sales seem to have been largely confined to the second-hand 
market ; new cars trickled out more steadily to meet accumu- 
lated arrears of demand. Winter exports were easily large 
enough to damp out seasonally slack periods in home 
demand, as these began to return with the years. The big 
shift in emphasis from exports to home in the last two years, 
coupled with the huge increase in total volume, means 
simply that exports are no longer large enough. 

But the credit squeeze, clearly, has had something to do 
with sharpening that seasonal fall in car demand—and with 
the way in which the motor industry and the motor trade 
have reacted to it. Hire-purchase restrictions have affected 
even new car demand ; moreover, the apprehension of in- 
creases in purchase tax may have concentrated autumn car 
buying before the emergency budget and thinned it out 
since. Car dealers, who carry about the most expensive 
stock-in-trade of any retailer, have been squeezed for work- 
ing capital by the banks, and the collapse of second-hand 
car prices further affects customers who would expect to 
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trade in old cars for new ones. Back at the manufacturing 
level, the physical bulk of cars is generally cited as the reason 
for reluctance to produce for stock ; but whether the money 
to finance bigger stocks is borrowed or comes from one’s 
own resources, it is still tighter. The industry’s immediate 
apprehension is concentrated upon the degree to which home 
demand, still under the squeeze, will recover after Easter. 
Its longer-term worry—extending beyond the squeeze—is 


whether by hard selling it can push up exports of the designs 
of car it now has to offer. 


Fillip to Sterling 


VER since Mr Macmillan took over the Exchequer, the 
question most in the minds of international bankers 
has been whether Mr Butler’s famous reassurances about 
sterling policy could still be relied upon. Mr Macmillan 
has kept silent, but ten days ago the new reassurance for 
which the world waited was given by Sir Edward Boyle, 
Economic Secretary to the Treasury—in the course of a 
speech at a private meeting. Speaking to the Overseas 
Bankers Club last Thursday night, Sir Edward affirmed 
that 
Mr Butler’s speech at the International Monetary Fund 
meeting at Istanbul in September, in which he dealt with 
exchange rate policy and the timing of moves on the 


exchange front, represents Government policy and, there- 
fore, stands. 


The effect in the exchange markets was immediate. On 
the following day, under the dual influence of offerings of 
dollars in London and purchases of sterling in New York, 
the dollar rate rose by } cent to $2.80!é. On Monday it 
touched $2.80/%, its highest for nearly eighteen months. 
Subsequently there was some relapse in a narrow and 
vulnerable market, but on Thursday the rate held steady, 
and closed at $2.803. The improvement on the week 
was not, however, mirrored in the rates in terms of Con- 
tinental currencies. Sterling has been on offer in a number 
of centres, notably in Milan. 


“Big Seven” Profits 


HE season of bank profits statements has this time 
1% relapsed into the quiet that was habitual before the 
dividend increases began three years ago. This week’s 
announcements, which complete the record for the big 
banks, have followed the pattern set by the first comers. 
Each of the “ Big Seven ” banks has disclosed an increased 
profit, but each has kept its dividend payment unchanged. 
Two other clearing banks—Williams Deacon’s & Glyn, 
Mills, both subsidiaries of the Royal Bank of Scotland— 
have, however, made bigger distributions, because the scrip 
issues made in 1954 by capitalisation of reserves have this 
time ranked for a full year’s dividend instead of for the final 
only. Among the “ Big Seven,” as the accompanying table 
shows, the profit increases have ranged from 1.3 per cent 
for Martins to 10.7 per cent for the Midland, and the 
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average increase is 5.7 per cent. This is a smaller increase 
than was shown in 1954 (8.6 per cent), and almost half of 
it is merely a reflection of the decline in the amount of 
income tax deducted from dividends, thanks to the reduc- 


BANK PROFITS, 1952-55* 


Change 


1952 1953 | 1954 1955 [loss 









0/ 


£ £ £ £ Yo 
2,137,722 | 2,300,150 | 2,549,399 | 2,645,381 |+ 3-8 









Barclays.. 
8-8 10 12 12 
Lloyds.. 1,964,665 | 2,083,781 | 2,186,072 | 2,322,439 |+ 6:2 
9-6 11-2 12 12 
Midland.. | 2,074,887 | 2,127,202 | 2,397,597 | 2,654,110 |+10-7 
16 16 18 18 
Nat. Prov. | 1,525,103 | 1,765,768 | 1,827,044 | 1,882,139 |+ 3-0 
16 17 18 18 
West- ; 
minster | 1,446,546 | 1,474,736 | 1,623,197 | 1,708,316 |+ 5-2 
14-4 14-4 16 16 
“Be Five’’ 
Total ... | 9,148,833 | 9,751,637 |10,583,309 11,212,385 |+ 5:9 
Martins .. 746,309 819,921 918,477 930,616 |+ 1:3 
15 174 17% 17% 
District .. 515,672 559,744 588,863 636,784 |+ 8-1 
184 20 20 20 
“Big Seven”’ 


* Figures in italics are percentage rates of dividend, calculated on 
present capital. 


| 
Total ... 10,410,814 11,131,302 —— 12,779,785 \+ 5:7 





tion of the rate to 8s. 6d. in the £ last April. If allowance 
is made for this technical factor, the increase in the aggre- 
gate net profit becomes only 3.1 per cent, that of two banks 
(Barclays and National Provincial) becomes 1 per cent or 
less, and Martins actually shows a fractional decline. 


Uncertainties Ahead 


F account is taken only of the year’s current trading 
I experience, as distinct from the severe depreciation 
sustained on investments, there is little doubt that these 
figures understate its profitability. The average level of 
net deposits during the first eleven months of the year was 
only fractionally less than in 1954, and although the average 
level of call money and bills declined, the earnings from 
these assets rose steeply—probably by at least enough to 
finance the additional interest cost of balances on deposit 
accounts. The average rate earned on advances probably 
rose by less than most customers imagine—and certainly 
by much less than the past year’s rise in Bank rate—but 
the average level of advances through the eleven months 
was 13 per cent higher than in the similar period of 1954. 
The total gain under this head was therefore substantial, 
and there has also been some further growth in the impor- 
tant revenue from: commissions. From investments the 
return must have been less, since the portfolios have been 
significantly reduced, principally by sales (as distinct from 
redemptions) that involved considerable capital losses. 
Together with the increase in the charges for salaries and 
pensions, these revenue and capital losses probably absorbed 
rather more than half the additional earnings from advances 
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Profits Past and Prospective 


Ga on company profits relate 
7 always to the past. In the last quarter 
of 1955 the reports of 617 companies 
were put through our statistical mangle 
and the results are published in detail 
on pages 154 and 155. ‘The financial 
year-ends of these companies clustered 
around June 30th and September 3oth, 
giving a notional accounting year ending 
in July and a half-way mark when the 
profits were being earned already a year 
old. Here, in fact, are some of the 
profits and dividends that investors were 
expecting when they bought equities in 
the summer boom. 

What are the conclusions from the 
latest analysis? First, profits remain 
high, but the rate of increase is slowing 
down. Trading profits of the 617 com- 
panies rose by £28 million to nearly 
£315 million. This advance of 9} per 
cent is smaller than any of the increases 
reported in the four preceding quarters. 

Secondly, the increases in ordinary 
dividends have not been so lavish as 
some headlines encouraged the lay 
public to suppose. Ordinary dividends 
after tax paid by these 617 companies 
have risen by about £6 million to £38.8 
million. But this total is after deducting 
tax and part of the apparent increase— 
perhaps as much as £1 million—is due 
to the reduction in the standard rate of 
income tax from gs. to 8s. 6d. in the £. 
Moreover these companies have added 
far more to reserves than they have 
handed out in extra payments to ordin- 
ary stockholders. An extra £17 million 
has been set aside to the free reserves 


of the parent companies and subsidia- 
ries, raising the year’s appropriations 
from £51 million to £68 million. The 
gross rate of dividend of all the 617 
companies on their issued ordinary 
capital (which widely understates the 
value of the true capital they employ) 
has risen only from 15.1 to 15.5 per cent 
while gross ordinary earnings (allowing 
for the extra profits tax that would be 
attracted by full distribution) have gone 
up from 33 to 34 per cent. No one can 
call such increases outrageous. 


The increase in profits and in divi- 
dends has been by no means uniform. 
Yet, whether earnings have been buoyant 
or depressed, the emphasis has been 
more on ploughing back profits than on 
distributing them ; this follows from the 
call on their financial resources by a 
high rate of investment and by a high 
rate of production. The first is reflected 
in the increase in the gross value of fixed 
assets of £113 million to £1,145 million 
and the second in increases in stocks (up 
by £44 million to £538 million) and in 
debtors (up by £51 million to £374 
million). Many companies have been 
able to build up their muscle from their 
own resources but some necessarily have 
gone to their banks. So much s0, in- 
deed, that the increase of £254 million 
in bank overdrafts is much bigger than 
the accretion of £4} million in invest- 
ments and cash balances. In these cases, 
the credit squeeze may do its work; 
but with working capital so high, the first 
signs of pressure are likely to be seen 
in a reduction in stocks and in more 
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insistent demands upon debtors -to clear 
their accounts. 

These are profits past. What can be 
said of profits present ? Prime costs in 
industry have been rising quickly but 
all manufacturers have been urged, and 
some are trying, to keep prices down. 
The further wage claims already made 
suggest tighter pressure on profit margins 
as the year goes on—unless resistance to 
the claims involves breaks in production. 
If that were all, a decline in profits 
earned this year (though not necessarily 
reported in the year) could be predicted 
with confidence. But production gen- 
erally is still high; new equipment is 
just beginning to bring its return of 
output and earnings. Given the high 
costs of installing new capacity, the 
condition for satisfactory earnings from 
much of this new equipment must be 
a high level of production and that 
poses one of the year’s question marks. 
Perhaps the best guess about profits is 
that their rate of climb must slacken this 
year and towards the end of the year 
actual declines may not be unknown. 
The prediction could become true in the 
motor industry, which has installed a 
great deal of new equipment, if it is in for 
a tough year. As for dividends, generous 
increases are unlikely, particularly by 
those companies whose investment plans 
are being carried out in the shadow of 
the credit squeeze. Not a few com- 
panies will need all and more that they 
can retain from earnings. Exactly a 
year ago it was noted in these columns 
that profits then provided some justifi- 
cation for a rise in equity prices. Con- 
ceivably the opposite conclusion, mod- 
erated with only a little more doubt, 
might be justified now. 
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PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 


(£'000) 


ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 


Published October-December 1955 (/’000) 


sree 


Reports Published Reports Published 
October to 


December, 1955 


January, 1955, to 
December, 1955 








617 Companies 


| 
Previous Latest 


617 Companies 





Previous Latest 






ue ae shies Year Year Year Year 
617 Companies 2,708 Companies Y 
, = Te pctloieadibea Capital (Parent; Fixed Assets :— 
| Companies) :— Land, property 
Previous Latest Previous Latest Debenture..... 156,394 167,841 and plant .... | 1,032,086 | 1,144,826 
Year | Year Year | Year Preference. .... 1 200,148 | Less depreciation; 315,237 355,941 
Ordinary...... 391,202 | 434165 eos 
Gross trading profits..........s0+05 286,938 | 314,803 | 1,641,429 | 1,877,797 | 735,536 | 802,154 
Income Sion tatiana cpheubenae 14,677 | 0.008 _ —— = and) 
Other current income .........eeee+ 562 | 62 3,523 | . or 
Non-recurring credits .....sssseee+- 12,367 | 15,196 64,832 | 61,584 ca ae a Trade invest- 
Total Income..........+0+ eee | 314,544 | 347,480 | 1,820,647 | 2,062,763 carry forward) 439,395 | 479,527] ments......... 58,902 
Repeles sid gudbatenanie ..<<scce. 2217| 1,981 9,853 9,701 Total Capital, 
Depreciation....-..-..++..scccce0. ati | _su'se9 270.504 | 318,185 Reserves. and) i soo | 167-102 
Income tax (excl. profits tax)....... 110,615 | 112,873 | 615,25 ae pee Scena os ' ‘ 
rofl ; 3 7. 118,982 ntangibleAssets 47,915 
Prpte (ai dase ness iseeetes 24,801 | 20,181 143,073 Outside einai ’ 
Directors’ emoluments ........ss0e+ 10,374 | 0,848 53,120 55,788 ests 
Administrative charges, etc. ...220.. | 3.335 | Sits | 36903 | 27014 sidiaries 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 16,185 A € Lisbil 
Pansbelt 25570 tov caescs eh inacees 2,794 | 3,866 23,896 | 28,002 a ties. an 4 Cut = iinietine oils 
Minority share in profits ........... 1,708 2,019} 20,589 | 24,333 visions:— CHS... ..+ +0. , 
Profits retained by subsidiaries...... 18.376 | 28,347 | 107,629 | 150,392 Bank overdraf aaeus. seupiass 377,559 
Debenture interest ..........-00e0 6,252 6,881} 36,688 | 41,285 and loans ... See , 
Preference dividends........seeees 5,781 6,197 33 35,149 Creditors, etc... . : 
“er . Future taxation investments be ae 
Ordinary dividends ...........ee0+: $2,608 38,788 | 203,942 | 263,822 Other pra. <5) SS NONE NAB soc ore sess ’ 
Reveman DUUOROUA. .2e ceaencene <i $1,810 31,763 | 162,883 | 174,709 1,234,994 1,335,553 
Brought in (parent company) ....... 58,523 59,437 | 308.215 321,684 
Carried forward (parent company)... 59,437 67,221 | 321,684 | 352,885 2,043,514 | 2,231,251 
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—the revenue from which is now shrinking. Bad debts 
have remained extremely light, but a big question-mark 
now hangs over this account. There is also the question 
whether any new liquidity squeeze will arise to force the 
banks to convert book depreciation of investments into 
further realised losses. 

In the circumstances, several of the banks have wisely 
swung the emphasis, in their allocations of (disclosed) undis- 
tributed profits, from published to inner reserves. The 
National Provincial has put £1 million to contingencies, 
at the expense of some draft on the carry-forward (whereas 
in 1954 it put £1 million to published reserve); the Midland 
has stepped up its allocations both to premises and contin- 
gency accounts (the latter to £1 million) ; Lloyds again 
divides its £1 million allocation equally between published 
and inner reserves ; and Martinis and the District each put 
£300,000 to contingencies, in place of the 1954 transfers 
(of smaller amount) to general reserve. 


British Trade in 1955 


RITISH exports ended the year on a respectable, though 
hardly ebullient, note. Exports are provisionally 
estimated at {253.8 million fob; this was {11.2 million 
below the average of the previous two months, but Decem- 
ber contained one working day less. Imports were £336.5 
million cif, about the same as the October-December 
average despite the shorter month. With re-exports well 
maintained at {10.7 million the gross visible trade deficit 
rose by £11 million to £72 million, compared with the 
average of the two preceding months. 


£ million UK TRADE 


1954=100 
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For the whole year British exports were £232 million 
higher than in 1954 at £2,906 million fob. Of that 84 per 
cent rise in value about seven per cent represented a rise 
in volume. That comparison unhappily exaggerates last 
year’s achievement, for owing to the dock strike a significant 
quantity of goods that should have been shipped in 1954 
was held over until 1955. The real increase in the value 
of exports last year was probably about five per cent, and 
in volume about 3} to 4 per cent. There is little to sing 
about in this. Re-exports were £18 million higher at {119 
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million, thanks partly to larger shipments—at higher prices 
—of rubber to Russia and copper to the United States. 
Imports in 1955, on the other hand, rose by no less than 
£515 million to £3,889 million cif, and of the 15 per cent 
rise in value about 12 per cent represented a rise in volume. 
It was the massive growth in imports that proved Britain’s 
weakness last year ; the gross visible deficit shot up by £265 
million—44 per cent—to £864 million. 

The brightest feature of the trade returns is that exports 
to North America in 1955 recovered from the recession and 
reached new peaks. Shipments in the fourth quarter were 
25 per cent higher than in the same period of 1954 (this 
particular comparison is not distorted by the transport 
strikes), and for the whole year they totalled £324 million, 
I5 per cent more than in 1954. The rise in shipments to 
the United States was sharp indeed ; the total of £183.2 
million was nearly 23 per cent more than in 1954. 


Shorter Local Borrowing 


HE local authorities have made their point with the 

Treasury that they should be allowed to borrow on 
the market for periods shorter than seven years, a minimum 
that they had been required to observe since the end of the 
war. With its own interests in the short-term market 
presumably in mind, the Treasury has given its consent 
in terms that are slightly reminiscent of a nannie controlling 
the consumption of cream buns at a children’s treat. 
Shorter borrowing is to be “on an experimental basis ”; 
the councils are urged to keep their short-term borrowing 
“within prudent limits ”; if it were to become “ excessive,” 
or if “other adverse circumstances were to develop” the 
restriction might have to be reinforced. 

These are, no doubt, proper safeguards, but there is little 
danger, at least at present, of any such gluttony. No size- 
able business in short loans has been transacted in the mort- 
gage market this week, though there are reports of 2-year 
money being offered at 5\% per cent, and some 5-year 
business done at §4 per cent. But no volume of money has 
yet been tempted and although there are signs that 5-year 
business at 54-5 per cent may in time be a practical pro- 
position, none is being done at present. Meanwhile, 7-10 
year mortgages remain firm at 54 per cent and 20-25 year 
loans at 54 per cent. 


How Not to Build Aircraft 


HE view is growing that the Air Ministry and the 
2 Ministry of Supply must between them bear much 
of the responsibility for the disappointing record of the 
aircraft industry in recent years. Sir Roy Fedden, who 
has been both aircraft designer and government advisor, 
has roundly accused those in authority of having rested 
on their war-time laurels to such an extent that ten years 
later the RAF finds itself seriously under-equipped ; 
Britain has only one proven airliner, and the industry is 
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No matter where Yale industrial lift trucks 
handle materials, they effect substantial 
savings in time, space and human effort - 
savings that actually pay back the truck in- 
vestment and then improve capital position. 
Yale trucks will do this for your own 
operation, and handle bags, crates, drums, 
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boxes or other materials with a speed and 
ease that allow you to systematize the flow 
of goods through production, storage and 
shipping areas. Solve your handling prob- 
lems with Yale equipment — manufactured 
to the same high standards of quality no 
matter where you buy. 
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7 maids with 7 mops 
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design or accident? 


The Walrus and the Carpenter were dismayed by a fairly 
simple problem, and decided that if seven maids with seven 
mops swept it for half a year, the seashore would not be 
clear of sand. 


. The business man need not be dismayed by even more 
complex problems. For the Remington Rand Univac— 
first electronic computing system in large-scale production 
—reduces large volumes of data at tremendous speed, and 
with superb operating efficiency. 


FOR BUSINESS 


In one instance, Univac took just 21 minutes to perform 
a computation which would otherwise have required 250 
man-hours and seven machine-hours. Results are printed 
at great speed. 


It will pay any progressive executive to look into this 
Remington business. For this international organisation 
with its 37,000 workers is geared to the solution of the 
knottiest problems of typing, filing, charting, photo-copy- 
ing and accounting. 


IDEAS 


Rtand 


MECHANISED ACCOUNTING: Foremost * VISIBLE SYSTEMS: Kardex, Linedex - GRAPHIC CONTROL: Graphdex, Schedugraph 


FILING SYSTEMS Variadex, Speedac * FIRE PROTECTION : Sofe Cabinet, Sofetifile - LIST PRINTING: Flexoprint 
PHOTO COPYING: Remflex, Dy-flex, Auto Dy-Printer, Transcopy - 


DICTATING MACHINES: Ultravox * TYPEWRITERS: Standard, Noiseless, Electric - and REMINGTON RAND office supplies 


REMINGTON RAND LIMITED: 1-19 


MICROFILM FILING: Kard-a-film cards and viewers 


NEW OXFORD STREET’ LONDON WCiI 
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vital years behind its American, Russian (and he might 
perhaps have added its French) competitors in knowledge of 
supersonic design and operation. Where the Government 
should have given leadership, it merely interfered. 

What might be described as the official answer to such 
charges was published some days ago in the form of an 
answer by the Treasury to specific criticisms by the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts about aircraft procurement. The 
Committee had been highly critical of orders placed for 
aircraft which were later cancelled because the design did 
not come up to expectation. It suggested, reasonably 
enough in the circumstances, that the Ministry of Supply 
and the Admiralty (the buyer of the aircraft) should have 
satisfied themselves that the aircraft would work before 
they ordered it in such quantity. To this the Treasury 
blandly replied that if this procedure was always followed, 
and a prototype fully tested before orders were placed, 
too much time would be lost in getting the aircraft into 
service, and that “some financial risk . is inevitable 
if deliveries are not to be unacceptably delayed.” 

It will be interesting to see whether the Committee 
has much sympathy with this view. The Treasury’s reply 
deals in convenient bromides. It does not attempt to 
explain why a mistake was made in the first place so that 
the unsuccessful design came to be approved by Ministry 
experts ; nor does it explain why so much time and money 
was lost before it was recognised to be a mistake. It does 
nothing, therefore, to rebut the criticisms that it is the 
job of the Ministry of Supply, with all its technical re- 
sources, to distinguish between good and bad design, and 
to bring a skilled judgment to bear on the claims put 
before them by aircraft manufacturers. They cannot 
excuse themselves on the ground that they have to decide 
in too great a hurry on the basis of too little evidence. That 
is the way not to produce good aircraft. Once again it is 
necessary to urge that manufacturers should be required to 
put up something more tangible than preliminary calcula- 
tions when they go to the Government for public money 
tu finance their projects. Public money should not be 
adventured on a mere gleam in the eye of a designer. 


Airlines on Their Own Feet 


N April 1st the power of the Government to pay subsi- 

dies to the two British air corporations will lapse and 
they, for their part, will no longer have to submit yearly 
plans and estimates of revenue to the Minister. It is not 
clear whether the Government intends to let the power 
expire quietly or to make an occasion for a major review 
of its policy towards the airlines. 

For a time after 1946 the Government paid massive 
subsidies to both corporations, but for several years BOAC 
has been able to balance its accounts by a narrow margin 
and in the last financial year, 1954-55, BEA succeeded in 
doing the same. It ought to be possible for both to continue 
to break even on their operations. It is not therefore a 
matter of necessity for the Government to introduce new 
legislation to cover the corporation’s finances (and none 
seems to be intended), and they are certainly not in need 
today of the detailed official oversight contemplated in the 
1949 Airways Corporations Act. All other matters affect- 
ing the traffic rights of the corporations will remain in effect 
after April rst. There is a certain amount of dissatisfaction, 
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both in the corporations and in the independent airlines, 
with the effect of the Government’s civil air policy on the 
division of traffic. But whether either would welcome an 


extensive review of civil aviation policy seems more 
doubtful. 


Europe’s Steel Boom 


HERE was an impressive expansion in the output of the 
European engineering and construction industries last 
year: the full figures of steel production for 1955 give some 
indication of how big it was. The British steel industry 
raised its output by nearly seven per cent to 19.8 million 
long tons, thus comfortably passing its “hope” of 193 


_million tons. But on the continent the advance was far 


greater. The seven members of the steel community, 
including the Saar, pushed their output up by a fifth to 
524 million metric tons (51.7 million long tons). In the 
United States production rose by almost a third, to feed its 
own industry’s upsurge, but rather more marginal tonnages 
of steel products also came across the Atlantic to help steel 
users on this side. Yet this hefty expansion in supplies did 
not keep the steel-using industries in Europe satisfied: 
most steelmakers’ order books are if anything heavier now 
than they were a year ago. 


STEEL OUTPUT 
(Million metric tons) 


? | 
| 1937 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
| 





Untied States cckiccecnae 51-4 | 101-2 80-2 | 105-7 
PO iat cs cu tades ed 17-8 37-9 40-7 45 
Western Germany ....... 15-6 15-4 17-4 21-3 
DE cbs con waneskace 13-2 17-9 18-8 20-1 
France (excluding Saar).. 7-9 10-0 10-6 12-6 
Other E.C.S.C. countries . 10-8 14-2 15-7 18-7 





Britain has now been replaced as the world’s third largest 
steel producer by Western Germany, which held that place 
before the war. But if the steel industries in both parts 
of that country are taken together, then Britain fell from 
third to fourth place in 1952. Comment on this change 
should take into account the fact that British steel output 
was exceeded by the German for four decades before 1945. 
For the present year the West Germans hope to be able 
to sell 23 million metric tons against the British target of 
21.3 million metric tons. So far, the steel market gives 
no sign yet of disappointing these expectations, 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 


trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 


The fourth quarterly issue will soon be available. 
Full details from: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144. 
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Question Time in Copper 


RE shareholders shy folk, put off by formality, or are 
A\ they simply contrary? The chairman of the Selection 
Trust group of copper companies has found that his meet- 
ings in London attract far more people since they became an 
informal gathering in place of a formal annual general meet- 
ing ; this has been held in Rhodesia since the companies 
moved their domicile there. This week a large and eager 
body of shareholders came to hear the chairman’s speech 
and to ask questions, It could not have surprised Mr Prain 
that his new policy of selling at a fixed price, instead of at 
London Metal Exchange prices, came under fire—though 
a majority of those present appeared to support it. 

“How much revenue,” one shareholder asked in 
aggrieved tones, “have the companies lost through this 
policy?” Mr Prain said that this had not been calculated, 
but he would not concede that revenue would suffer in the 
long run. He reminded his audience that for a time the 
fixed price had been above the open market price, and that 
could occur again. He was also anxious to dispel any impres- 
sion that his group was opposed to the Metal Exchange as 
such. He pointed out that only electrolytic copper could be 
sold on the standard contract, and the group’s output of this 
type of copper was still only about one-sixth of its total 
production. Nevertheless, he claimed to have sold more 
copper through the exchange since it reopened in 1953 
than any other producer, and as production of electrolytic 
increased, the group would sell more through the exchange. 


American Cotton Competes 


HE first sale of surplus American cotton at “ competi- 
T tive ” prices has been made and Lancashire is breathing 
more easily. The Administration accepted bids ranging 
from 25.50 to 28.02 cents a lb, basis middling ‘2-in staple, 
and sold 18,742 bales. The lower price is about 8 cents 
a lb below the current spot price at New Orleans, but when 
converted to a cif Liverpool basis it is only about 3d. a Ib 
above the present Liverpool quotation for middling i%-in. 
for March/April delivery. The higher bids no doubt came 
from American exporters who had sold cotton short at a 
price that enabled them to make such bids and still make a 
profit. Exporters and the Administration will be tussling 
with each other for some time. No exporter will now bid 
more than 25.50 cents a lb and many will offer less. But 
the Administration would be foolish to chase the market 
down, and in a few weeks it may succeed in establishing 
a price of about 25 cents a lb as the accepted level. 

This is the first time since 1947 that American exports 
of cotton have been subsidised. When the decision was 
announced it was said that these sales would be limited to 
one million bales of short-stapled cotton only. Recent 
rumours that more than this quantity would be offered have 
been officially denied. Whether the whole of it can be 
sold at something like the present price is an open question. 
Lancashire is not much interested in the shorter staples, 
but a fair quantity is believed to have been sold short to 
the Continent. Japan, which normally uses a lot of United 
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States cotton, has recently been able to buy much more 
cheaply elsewhere, but may buy quite heavily now that 
United States prices are broadly in line with comparable 
foreign growths such as Indian and Pakistan. 


Expanded Inventories 


HE Board of Trade has now published the first 
+ quarterly results of the sample census of stocks and 
work in progress in manufacturing industry that it has 
been collecting, and using internally, since the end of 
1953. The index it has produced shows that these stocks, 
taking December 1953 as 100, rose in value to 106 by 
the end of March, to 108 by the end of June, and to 112 
by the end of September. 

The Board’s sample—chosen not by any probability 
system, but by ascertaining from Census of Production 
returns which companies carry really large stocks—consists 
of only 170 companies, but these are believed to account 
for about a third of the total value of manufacturing 
stocks and work in progress. That total, it appears 
from preliminary results of the 1954 Census of Production, 
was about £3,600 million at the end of 1954. The Board 
does not consider its sample representative enough to 
provide reliable indices of stocks in pa‘ticular industrial 
groups ; it is attempting to improve the reliability of the 
inquiry by approaching more manufacturing companies. 


Pressure on Savings 


HE deterioration in “ small ” savings that began in mid- 
T summer continued through the second half of 1955, 
and was particularly marked during the Christmas spending 
rush. In the five weeks to the year-end encashments of 
national savings certificates and defence bonds and with- 
drawals from the post office and trustee savings banks ex- 
ceeded new savings by nearly £44 million, compared with 
only £25 million twelve months before. The upshot has 
been that despite the improvement in the first half of 1955, 
in the year as a whole saving through these channels has 
fallen sadly below that achieved in 1954. New saving 
admittecly has risen by £94 million to £1,342 million, but 
it has actually fallen short of withdrawals, by just over £2 
million ; in 1954 there was a net receipt of £34 million. 
After crediting accrued interest, national savings in 1955 
show a surplus of £77 million, or £42 million less than in 
1954. The achievement in that year, it should be recalled, 
was far the best since the early postwar years ; in each of 
the five preceding years new saving had fallen substantially 
short of withdrawals. 

The deterioration in 1955 was especially marked in the 
savings banks. Net withdrawals from the post office rose 
from £9 million to £69 million ; whilst the net accretion 
in the trustee savings banks slumped from {£24 million to 
£3 million. Net sales of savings certificates were down only 
fractionally in the year as a whole to just under £33 million, 
and net sales of defence bonds (without taking account of 
repayments on maturity) fell by £5 million to £31 million. 
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STARCH IN SUGAR CONFECTIONERY 


Every day, millions of young hearts are rejoiced by the 
sight of gay glass jars in sweet-shop windows, full of 
brightly-coloured ‘cushions’ of flavoured sugar, clear 
and translucent as the jars that display them. 

But boiled sweets did not always shine so bright. Once 
(long ago, it is true) the sugar confectioners were vexed 
by the crystallising of the sugar in their sweets, which 
dulled their surfaces and spoiled their translucency. The 
first attempt to cure the trouble was by adding cream of 
tartar and so ‘inverting’ enough of the sugar to prevent 
crystallisation. That did stop the crystallising to some 
extent, but invert sugar is hygroscopic—it absorbs 
moisture from the air, and makes sweets that contain 
it damp and sticky. Surprisingly enough, the answer 
to the problem came from starch: glucose, made 









CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are helping 
Other industries you may see new 
Possibilities of turning them to account 
in your own business. We shall be 
glad to discuss them with you. 











from starch, proved to be the ideal crystal inhibitor. 
Itself an energy-providing food, glucose affords a 
colloidal medium in which sugar crystals cannot form. 
Its use for this purpose in sugar confectionery is now 
the largest single use of glucose. 

Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial 
Division of Brown and Polson, produce 200,000 tons 
of starch products a year: more than 400 different 
products, which are helping more than 80 different 
industries to reduce production costs, to make better 
products, or even to make products that could not 
otherwise be made at all. We have spent more than 100 
years in building up this large and varied business. We 
have learnt a lot about the industrial uses of starch 
products, and our advice is freely at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 





THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 
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The introduction of the new 4 per cent bond in November, 
replacing the 33 per cent issue, has not been sufficiently 
attractive to induce a recovery. 

Since real consumption has been rising less fast than 
either production or incomes have risen, the underlying 
cause of the decline in “small” savings is almost certainly 
the credit squeeze. The pressure exerted upon bank 
advances, and especially upon those of personal borrowers, 
tends to impart at one or more removes a squeeze upon 
most, if not all, forms of monetary savings. 


New Life Assurance 


ET new ordinary life sums assured last year by 67 
N offices totalled £1,048 million, according to a joint 
statement issued by the Life Offices’ Association, the Asso- 
ciated Scottish Life Offices and the Industrial Life Offices. 
This compares with £920 million new sums assured by the 
same offices in 1954 and £788 million in 1953. Industrial 
(“ Home Service”) new sums assured in 1955 that have so 
far been notified total £294 million, compared with £282 
million in 1954 and £270 million in 1953. These figures 
indicate new record aggregate sums assured for 1955 of 
nearly £1,100 million in the ordinary branch (including 
group life assurance) and of about £300 million in the 
industrial branch. 

The table below brings up to date the preliminary 
announcements summarised in last week’s issue: 


ORDINARY LIFE NET NEW BUSINESS 





(New Sums Assured—/ million) 
Office 1953 | 1954 1955 
COONS ocr nick eae bake 15-9 23°5 26-9 
DU NS aie | 20-4 22-3 | 29-9 
ae ene ere 5:2 3:2 3°3 
Scottish Provident ......... 8:6 9-5 9-7 
Sebuk Wh Gilieeb. «bs oaks 813-1 955-0 | 1,082-1 


These figures, compiled on a slightly different basis from 
those shown in the joint statement, give somewhat higher 
totals and show the same impressive trend. 


A Little More Nickel 


ust how inelastic is the world supply of nickel is 
J shown by the latest estimates of the International 
Nickel Company of Canada, the world’s largest producer. 
Despite an insistent demand, reflected in an open market 
price for marginal quantities that is nearly four times higher 
than Inco’s price of £519 a ton, Mr John F. Thompson, 
the chairman, estimates that free world output this year 
will rise by no more than 6,700 tons to 197,000 tons. The 
big expansion of capacity that was begun, mainly in Canada, 
during the Korean war has been completed, and a further 
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substantial increase awaits the opening up of new sources 
of nickel. Hence any easing of the shortage of nickel this 
year seems to depend as much on a slackening of demand 
as on the increase in supply. Last year free world pro- 
duction rose by 17,900 tons to a new record of 190,600. 
Canadian production accounted for 81 per cent of the total, 
and rose by 10,700 tons to 155,000 tons. Of the remaining 
output, Cuba accounted for 7 per cent, New Caledonia 


§ per cent, Japan 3 per cent and the United States 2 per 
cent. 


Atomic Power at Marcoule 


ARCOULE in Avignon is the site of France’s first 
M atomic power station, and its first unit came into 
operation during the weekend. This is a_pilot-sized 
reactor driving a 5,000 kW capacity generator and is 
intended to provide operating experience against the time 
when one of the two full-sized reactors planned for 
Marcoule, each driving a 20,000 kW generator, is completed 
next year. 

Like the British power station at Calder Hall, Marcoule 
is intended to have a sizeable output of plutonium, which 
will amount to about §50 kilos a year by 1957 and 
should eventually reach 100 kilos a year when all three 
reactors are working. The French scientists will then have 
substantial quantities of a pure fissile material at their 
disposal. There is no gaseous diffusion plant in France to 
produce concentrated uranium 235 from natural uranium 
and only negligible quantities of plutonium have been avail- 
able from the experimental reactor at the research station 
at Chatillon. 

The plant at Marcoule is designed on much the same 
lines as Calder Hall. It is fuelled with natural uranium 
and the heat generated is drawn off by carbon dioxide gas 
circulated through the reactors and into the boilers where 
it raises steam for the generators. This design has often 
been criticised, but both French and British scientists, 
working independently, have come to consider it as the 
safest and the simplest design open to them and so likely 
to yield quicker results in operating experience and in 
power than more sophisticated atomic methods. France, 
as a heavy coal importer, is anxious to develop atomic 
power with the minimum of delay, and the commissariat 
for atomic energy was given a substantial increase in funds 
at the beginning of 1955 to speed up the development 
programme. French scientists have reason to feel pleased 
with the relatively rapid progress that they have made, 
with little outside help from either Britain or America. 


Best Year for Diamonds 


I the United States the jewellers are still looking back 
on what they described, not too flamboyantly, as a 
“diamond Christmas.” Prosperity abounded and diamonds 
were popular gifts. It was a combination of American 
demand for gem stones, and of American commercial and 
strategic demand for industrial stones that gave a new 
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glitter to the sales of De Beers Consolidated Mines and 
other producers last year: 


SALES BY THE CENTRAL SELLING ORGANISATION 
(£ million) 





Gem | Industrial ; Total 
| 





ES 


1955 :-— | 


[st quarter........ 15:2 6-9 22-2 
ib asin 12-2 5-0 17-2 
Sell! an haters ll-1 | 5-6 16-7 
Mh 2 ee 11-7 | 6-5 18-2 
Told sais ee | 50-2 | 24-0 4-3. 
WAL cea Re | 45:6 | 16-5 | 61: 
GRE oui eaters | 43-3 17-8 61-1 
1952. 4s cgtepeetatss | 45-8 | 23-9 69-7 





By the third quarter it was confidently expected that 
sales through the Central Selling Organisation would reach 
a new record this year, and the fourth quarter’s sales amply 
confirm those expectations. 


Radio Sales Under Pressure 


HE autumn budget led to a boom in radio and tele- 
T vision sales in October followed by an_inevitable anti- 
climax in November, and by December radio dealers’ stocks 
were beginning to mount. The industry estimates that by 
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the end of the year, manufacturers had sold about 1,600,000 
television sets and 1,400,000 radio receivers and radiograms 
to dealers, but the numbers that dealers will have sold to 
the public is likely to be lower than this. November tele- 
vision sales were less than three-quarters the total reached in 
October ; sales of radio sets were lower than they had 
been in November, 1954, and there is no reason to believe 


that there was any sudden recovery in December. Up 


to the end of November, retail sales of television sets had 
reached 1,236,000, representing, at ex-works prices, a 
turnover in the order of £50 million. Radio sales came 
to 1,213,000 sets, with a retail value of approximately £16 
million. The credit squeeze seems to be having some effect 
on hire purchase sales. Until the late summer, about 60 
per cent of television sets, up to 70 per cent of all radio- 
grams and about 40 per cent of radio receivers were sold 
on hire purchase. Credit sales of television sets are now 
down to half the total, radiogram sales to just over half and 
radio sets to one-third. 


Monopolies Hunt in the Town Hall 


HE Monopolies Commission has started a search through 
; town hall records by asking many of the larger— 
and some small—local authorities for evidence of identical 
bids for work put out to tender or identical price quotations 
for supplies. The Commission has these practices under 
investigation and is looking for evidence. Not many local 
authorities will be able to cap the experience of the London 





Production since 1938 


OEEC’s provisional estimate for 1955 
comes to 178, which is lower than 
the improvements achieved in Austria, 





ANY comparisons of the course of 
M industrial production in different 
countries have been published since the 
war. All of them, perforce, have used 
national indices constructed originally 
on different base years. Most have 
simply adjusted the different indices to 
some common base year, and have had 
to leave the question of weighting—the 
proportions in which indices of output 
in different groups are combined to form 
an index of total production, which 
tend to alter with the years. The 
Economic and Statistical Department of 
OEEC, however, has recently carried out 
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the full exercise of adjusting the weights 
of indices for Western Europe, plus 
Canada and the United States, to a 
common base year, 1938—and has inci- 
dentally carried the resultant indices for 
several of these countries as far back as 
the turn of the century. 

Official indices of industrial output in 
Britain have been based on 1924, 1930, 
1946, and 1948, but not as it happens 
upon 1938, and the adjustment carried 
out by OEEC somewhat alters the 
relative showing of this country against 
others in Europe given in earlier com- 
parisons. Taking 1938 as 100, the 


PRODUCTION INCREASES SINCE 1938 
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Luxemburg, Greece, Ireland, Italy (194), 
the Netherlands (197), Norway, Sweden 
and Turkey, but higher than the 
rise shown for Belgium, France, or 
Western Germany. Such linking of 
indices, it need hardly be said, increases 
the large margin of error already inherent 
in the original national production in- 
dices ; it is an exercise to which the 
Central Statistical Office has steadfastly 
declined to commit itself for Britain. 
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County Council, which last May received ten identical 
tenders of £50,238 19s. 3d. for steel work for the County 
Hall extensions, but there is a general feeling that the 
investigation carried out in 1954 into the tendering pro- 
cedure followed by members of the London Builders’ 
Conference covered only one aspect of agreed tenders, and 
a specialised one at that. 

Manchester Corporation, which is one of the local authori- 
ties about to start a departmental search for evidence, has 
in the last few months received identical tenders for school 
milk, for salt (used in bulk for snow clearing), and for road- 
making materials. Bristol. City Council, which has been 
going through departmental records since July, has been 
faced with 15 identical tenders for cement for housing ; 
three identical tenders for reinforcing steel ; and four bids 
for structural steel of which the two lowest were identical, 
for £16,472 3s. 6d., the third bid was slightly higher and 
the fourth exceeded £18,000. The search through the 
records is by no means completed. Other local authorities 
have complained, like Manchester, of identical prices for 
salt and road-making materials. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The fourth blast furnace at Margam, which the Steel 
Company of Wales brought into.commission this week, is 
the largest in Europe: it has a hearth diameter of 29 feet 
9 inches and a weekly capacity of over 10,000 tons. This 
will raise the total iron-making capacity of the works to 
29,800 tons. The crude steel capacity of the works is now 
about 33,700 tons a week ; it will be raised to about 48,009 
tons a week by the new openhearth furnaces which are now 
being built, of which the first two are expected to come into 
operation in about two months’ time. 


* 


The gross trading profits of Richard Thomas and Bald- 
wins, one of the few steel giants left in the hands of the 
Iron and Steel Realisation Agency, have risen by about 
one-fifth from {9,892,153 to £11,890,877 in the year to 
October 1st. Taxation absorbed £4,443,168, compared 
with £4,134,785, but the consolidated net profit has risen 
from {4,037,202 to £5,578,267. The balance available to 
the parent company is {6,354,706 (against £6,185,646) as 
£885,000 is written back from tax provisions, compared 
with £2,199,379 written back from provisions in 1953-54. 
From this net balance £3,124,785 (against £3 million) has 
been put to general reserve and £1,660,000 (against 
£1,360,000) to fixed assets replacement reserve. The divi- 
dend, paid to the Agency, is left unchanged at 134 per cent. 


* 


On December 12th there were 216,000 people 
unemployed in Britain, amounting to 1.0 per cent of the 
number of employees in industry. This percentage was 
the same as in November: in December, 1954, the percent- 
age was 1.2. The number of people in civil employment 
had risen by 290,000 over the year to a total of 23,110,000. 
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The rate of personal spending in the third quarter of 
last year was the highest so far recorded at £3,221 million, 
compared with £3,117 million in the preceding quarter 
and £3,045 million in the third quarter of 1954, but the 
rate at which it has been increasing shows signs of slacken- 
ing. Much of the extra expenditure went on food and there 
was a particularly marked increase in beer consumption 
compared with the same period of 1954. The wave of 
buying of household goods appears to have been falling off 
during the summer, although the autumn budget will no 
doubt be found to have boosted sales in the last quarter 
of the year. 


* 


Lord Dudley Gordon, the chairman of Hadfields, has 
announced that Hadfields and its friends have secured a 
majority of the ordinary stock of Millspaugh, through 
acceptances of the original offer of two Hadfields for 
seven Millspaugh units and through purchases in the 
market. Millspaugh shareholders who accepted the original 
offer are to receive an ex gratia payment of Is. 8d. per share, 
making an effective price of 10s. Hadfields and its friends 
secured shares in the market at an average price of 9s. 1od. 


* 


Cocoa prices have fallen further since the final estimate 
of the main crop in the Gold Coast indicated that output 
had been maintained. In London May futures are now 
about 242s. 6d. a cwt and the current month is at a discount 
of as much as IIs. a cwt. 


* 


The United Kingdom has deposited its formal instrument 
of acceptance of membership of the International Finance 
Corporation, the proposed new affiliate of the World Bank 
that is to have power to invest in private productive enter- 
prises. Nine countries, including the United States, Canada 
and Australia, have now formally adhered to the corpora- 
tion ; their prospective subscriptions total $56.8 million out 
of the minimum capital of $75 million. The minimum 
membership is thirty countries. 


* 


Lord Strathalmond is retiring from the chairmanship of 
the British Petroleum Company on March 31st after thirty- 
three years’ service as a director and twenty-eight years as 
chairman or deputy-chairman. Mr Basil Jackson will 
become chairman and Mr Neville Gass deputy-chairman. 


* 


Several tea blenders have announced reductions of 4d. 
a lb in the price of their medium-quality blends from 
January 23rd. At the same time the main tea producers’ 
associations in North India have announced that they will 
regulate production this year “in view of the existing 
condition of the tea market.” 


* 


Dealings began in the new Singer £1 preference shares, 
guaranteed by Rootes Motors, at 14s. 3d. Little stock came 
on offer at first but the price has since fallen to 13s. 6d. 
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Portrait in steel 


. OF HARRY CHERRY, electric arc furnaceman in a steelworks in Sheffield. 


The steel he makes goes to every corner of the globe, in motor car and aero 


engines, in printing presses and in cutlery. 
As the world’s demand grows, British steelmakers increase their efforts to turn 


out steel of the quality and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts are 


men of the calibre of Harry Cherry. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 





* 
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SAIL BETWEEN FEBRUARY IST AND MAY 31ST 
AND SAVE FROM £80 TO £140 


You can enjoy that visit to friends and relatives in Australia and 
gain the benefit of a substantial financial saving by travelling SA HR A A kA a ARADO 
under our special P & O Boomerang Trips plan. A 4 

You take your first-class outward passage between the first of ; aa) 

February and the end of May. You return homeward between 3 

September Ist and December 31st 1956 or 1957. Reduced first- e i 

class fares run from £230. You save from £80 to £140. ¢ , | auva 
That’s the practical side of it. Once aboard a P & O liner—your 5 4 AS 

home at sea—you can relax in an atmosphere of comfort which eae 

is the result of more than a century’s experience of service. = SCOTCH LIOI 
For full details see your local travel agent. E a ry Li 


ONE WAY ONLY? 7 


For passengers visiting Australia for an indefinite period, 
we offer our special P & O off-season terms. This means 
that during the months February to May you can have 
a wider choice of first-class accommodation for your money. 


P, 0) BOOMERANG TRIPS 


See Your Local TRAVEL AGENT 
or P & O: 14/16 Cockspur Street, $.W.1. WhHitehall 4444 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. AVEnue 8000 
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JOHN SUMMERS. When John 
Summers’ shares were resold to the public 
it was recognised that they had much 
unmatured earning power behind them. 
Part of that expansion has now become a 
fact. Heavy demand for steel sheet both 
from the capital goods and the durable 
consumer goods industries has pushed up 
profits vigorously, and although the direc- 
tors have the rising cost of new equipment 
programmes well in mind, they have been 
able to raise the djvidend from 9g to 12 per 
cent with comfort. Development pro- 
grammes are far from complete and 
further increases in profits as the new 
equipment is worked up to full capacity 
are in prospect—unless something very 
odd happens to the demand for steel 
sheet. 


John Summers’ gross trading profits 
have jumped by two-thirds from 
£5,243,682 to £8,670,448. Net profits are 
shown after setting aside—as it were, 


Years ended 
Oct. 2, Oct. 1 
1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— { f 
Trading profit ........ 5,243,682 8,670,448 
Depreciation ......... 1,577,147 1,721,769 
Replacement reserve .. i 800,000 
gS ee errer errr 1,636,051 2,778,907 
Loan interest ......... 571,391 471,963 
INGE DIONE 6 iektc cures 1,659,093 2,897,809 
Ordinary dividends .... 445,170 621,000 
Ordinary dividends (per 

ONE aeteewas 9 12 
Replacement reserve .. 500,000. 500,000 
Retained earnings 628,697 1,650,309 


{£1 ordinary shares at 45s, 3d. yield £5 6s. per cent. 


“above the line ””—£800,000 to a fixed 
asset replacement reserve while another 
£500,000 is appropriated to the same 
reserve from the resultant net profit. 
The directors explain that in addition to 
depreciation on the basis of actual costs 
£800,000 is needed to cover the higher 
current costs of replacement. Is the 
further £500,000 from net profits to make 
doubly sure? Or does the first appropria- 
tion of £800,000 match the specific 
allowance in steel prices for the extra cost 
of replacing assets ? 


The advance in John Summers’ profits 
is the more heartening because the in- 
crease in steel ingot production at the 
Shotton works, planned at a comparatively 
modest capital outlay, will not be com- 
plete until the middle of this year. A 
further rise in profits in the current year 
seems assured, so long as the demand for 
sheet steel continues to run high. 


* 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS. 
The preliminary statement, discussed in 
The Economist of December roth, was 
so full that, in the absence of a review by 
the chairman, the annual report does little 
more than cross the t’s and dot the i’s. 
But some of these details are worth look- 
ing at. In the year to end-September, 
the group’s fixed assets at home at gross 
book values increased by £4,564,000 to 









Company Notes 


£57,515,000 and those of the overseas 
subsidiaries by £454,000 to £4,035,000. 
Since October 3, 1953, the date of the 
Prospectus balance sheet, fixed assets of 
the British group have increased by 
£12,837,000. Immediate capital com- 
mitments are put at £2,750,000, compared 
with £4,250,000 a year ago. 

Stewarts and Lloyds was earlier with 
its post-war development than other com- 
panies ; this may explain why its profits 
rose less markedly than those of steel 
companies which brought in a good deal 
of new equipment in 1954-55. A close 
rein on prices may be another part of the 
explanation. 


In line with increased production, 
stocks have risen from £22,326,000 to 
£25,747,000; in the British group alone 


they have risen from £17,254,000 to” 


£19,497,000. Debtors are up from 
£15,450,000 to £17,757,000. An increase 
in capital reserves (which include the 
obsolescence reserve) from £9,207,000 to 
£11,951,000 and in revenue reserves from 
£11,204,000 to £15,082,000 partly balances 
the increase in fixed and current assets. 
But the group has run its cash balances 
down from £2,706,000 to .£723,000 ; its 
bank overdrafts have risen from 
£108,000 to £1,265,000 and its loans from 
associated companies from £750,000 to 
£1,675,000. 


A break with a conservative past was 
due from Stewarts and Lloyds. But when 
it came it was a modest rather than a 
revolutionary break. The ordinary divi- 
dend, it is true, was raised from 12} to 


Years ended 
Oct. 2 1954 Oct. 1, 1955 
Consolidated earnings: 


f 4 
14,695,000 16,355,000 


Trading profit 
Investment income 346,000 593,000 
Depreciation ..... 1,965,000 2,357,000 
gp eee 5,897,000 6,052,000 
AO CHOI inane ae 6,114,000 7,060,000 
Ordinary dividends 687,000 1,006,000 
Ordinary dividends 

(per cent) ...... 124 17} 
Obsolescence ..... 2,000,000 2,000,000 ° 
Retained profits ... 3,337,000 3,745,000 

Consolidated bal. sheet: 

Net fixed assets.... 38,872,000 42,121,000 
Trade investments 1,558,000 2,216,000 
Net current assets . 18,865,000 22,529,000 
SiheeE .udia sewn we 22,326,000 25,747,000 
ee on ce cee 2,706,000 723,000 
Bank overdrafts .. 108,000 1,265,000 
Short-term loans* . 750,000 1,675,000 
Reserves ....-e00 20,411,000 27,033,000 
Ordinary capital .. 10,000,000 10,000,000 


{1 ordinary share at 69s, 6d. yields {£5 Is. per 
cent. ; : 
* From associated companies. 


174 per cent, but that includes a 2} per 
cent bonus and the total net payment 
absorbs only £1,006,000 from a net profit 
of £5,060,000 (after setting aside 
£2,000,000 for obsolescence). 


* 


WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE 
AND SIGNAL. This report shows 
evidence of the credit squeeze at work. 
The group has been working at full 
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pressure and, in the face of increased 
costs, has tried to keep prices down. Its 
order books are full and it continues to 
add to its productive capacity and work- 
ing capital. 


This costs money. On October 1st’ 


Westinghouse had a bank overdraft of 
£833,618. Later it purchased a factory 
on a temporary bank loan. New per- 
manent finance has been arranged by 
replacing a £750,000 loan (made by 
the Prudential Assurance in 1949 at 
34 per cent for ten years) by a 
20-year unsecured loan stock issue of 
£1,750,000 at a § per cent coupon, raising 
£1,000,000 in new money. But this still 
left about £1,250,000 owing to the bank. 
To repay this debt and to provide for 
further extensions, Westinghouse has 
made a “ rights ” issue to ordinary stock- 
holders of 615,239 new £1 units in the 
ratio of 3 for 10 at 70s. a share, which 
will produce about £2,110,000. The 
yield basis, however, can only be inferred 
from the general remarks made by the 
chairman, Mr A. R. S. Nutting, which 
suggest, though not explicitly, that the 
dividend will be 18 per cent, as maintained 
for 1954-55. 


The rate was unchanged because net 
profits fell from £743,062 to £620,796 and 
because cash was short. Profits were 
squeezed by increases in wages and other 
costs while the company was striving to 
keep its prices down. The shipping 
strike left Westinghouse at the end of 
September with “a very substantial bulk” 
of unshipped goods. In the current 
trading year, Westinghouse has despatched 
considerably more goods than for the 
same period a year ago. The parent com- 
pany’s order book is at a record level and 
“the value of tenders outstanding, which 
are recognised as potential orders, is most 


53 weeks to 52 weeks to 
Consolidated earnings: Oct.2.1954 Oct.1, 1955 


£ £ 

Trading profit 1,905,568 1,638,576 
Depreciation ..... 265,327 322,001 
Taxation-~ 0.2%. 811,922 615,006 
Net profit ........ 743.062 620.796 
Ordinary dividends 203,029 212,257 
Ordinary dividends 

(percent) .....- 18 18 
Replacement reserve 185,000 145,000 
Retained profits ... 350,653 292,795 


£1 ordinary share at 86s.6d. yields {4 3s. per cent. 


gratifying.” The group must ultimately 
benefit from the railway development 
programme, but this has not prevented a 
fall in the ordinary stock from 99s. 6d. 
to 86s. 6d. xd. 


* 


LANCASHIRE STEEL. The 
preliminary report of Lancashire Steel 
makes good reading for investors in 
steel shares. This is not one of the giants 
of the industry and its development pro- 
gramme looks small compared with those 
of the bigger companies. But its pro- 
gramme, aimed at self-sufficiency in steel 
ingots and billets, has been rewarding. 

In the year to October Ist, gross 
trading profits advanced by 44 per cent 
from £2,650,150 to £3,817,366. Normal 
provisions for depreciation and appropria- 
tions to replacement reserves were both 
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higher but net profits, after making these 
charges and after tax, have risen from 
£778,150 to £1,497,366. This provides 
massive cover on the ordinary dividend of 


Years ended 
Oct. 2, Oct. 1, 
1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Srading proht .... su. os 2,650,150 3,817,366 
Depreciation 480,000 525,000 
Replacement reserve ... 275,000 350,000 
Oe ee een ee 1,120,000 1,445,000 
Nolte ce 775.150 1.497.366 
Ordinary dividends .... 222,750 284,625 
Ordinary dividends (per 
NED tS ig PE ina k ee 9 11 


Retained earnings ..... 424,600 1,064,499 
{1 ordinary share at 39s. 3d. yields £5 12s. per cent. 


II per cent which the directors have 
recommended for 1954-55, against 9 per 
cent paid in the previous year and the 
earlier prospectus forecast of 8 per cent. 
Lancashire Steel’s development pro- 
gramme is not yet complete and a further 
rise in earnings is to be expected. 


x 


CARRERAS. The directors of 
Carreras have halved the ordinary divi- 
dend, from 17} to 8} per cent. Investors 
cannot be sugzprised, for last May the 
interim dividend was passed because the 
net profits for the six months to April 3oth 
did not justify a payment. The directors 
then said that the “ volume of business ” 
was showing “an improved trend.” 


The preliminary figures show how 
badly Carreras was hit in the year to 
October. The cigarette market has grown 
fiercely competitive and the smaller com- 
panies have felt the pinch. The credit 
squeeze must have brought fresh diffi- 
culties to the companies which finance 
their stocks of leaf and tobacco by big 
bank overdrafts. Costs have been rising 
—so much so that in the autumn cigarette 
prices had ._ be raised. To keep a toe- 
hold in the market the smaller tobacco 
companies have had to go to the expense 
of introducing and advertising new brands 
of cigarettes, as Carreras did with the 
“Dunhill” cigarette. But new brands 
have not brought salvation. 


Consolidated profits before tax have 


fallen by about two-thirds, from £2,176,715 
to £813,030. The consolidated net profit 


has fallen from £1,012,541 to £503,325, 
from which the net dividend takes 
£374,355. The gross profit of the parent 
company has fallen by no less than three- 
quarters, from £1,963,954 to £496,532, 
which may suggest that the difficulties 
were encountered particularly in the home 
market. The increase in cigarette prices 
at home might give earnings in the current 
financial year a fillip. But where com- 
petition is severe an increase in prices can 
be a double-edged weapon. At 2s. 9d. 
the 2s. 6d. “B” ordinary units yield 
£7 19s. per cent. 


* 


ARTHUR GUINNESS. Lord 
Iveagh has not sent out his chairman’s 
statement with the Guinness full report. 
So the character of the interests uncon- 
nected with brewing which earned the 
group a profit of £786,241 (against 
£517,122) in the year to September 3oth 
remains unexplained. 


The increase in the ordinary dividend 
from 23 to 25 per cent was amply justi- 
fied by the rise in gross profits after 
depreciation from £5,682,496 to 
£6,371,199. Arthur Guinness has not 
recently made any increases in the bulk 
price of its stout, and has not derived any 
benefit from increases in the retail and 
in some instances in the wholesale prices 
of bottled “ Guinness.” 


The consolidated balance sheet shows 
that about £14 million was spent on fixed 
assets in 1954-55, raising their gross book 
value to £24 million. This increase and 
the rise in working capital has been 
financed largely by appropriations to 
reserves, including tax reserves. But the 
most intriguing alteration in the balance 
sheet is the reshuffling of liquid assets. 
The book value of British Government 
and other quoted securities has gone up 
from £1,927,230 to £2,531,640—with a 
market value, incidentally, of £2,337,075. 
Both cash balances and tax reserve certi- 
ficates have been reduced, from £2,058,018 
to £355,932 and from £1,000,000 to 
£33,112 respectively, but the holdings of 
Treasury bills have been raised from 
£862,851 to £2,425,396. Other companies’ 
reports may also begin to show a similar 
response to high short-term money rates. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: January 18th 
Next Contango Day: January 18th 
Next Settlement Day: January 24th 


Tue continued drain on reserves and the 
working of the credit squeeze brought 
about a reversal of prices in Throgmorton 
Street this week. Gilt-edged securities 
fell sharply on fears of further action by 
the Government. Austin Motors’ inability 
to maintain full-time working helped to 
cause a general set-back in the industrial 
sections. The greatest falls in price 
occurred on Monday and further falls 
were caused by a larger volume of 
selling on Tuesday, but on Wednesday 
the rate of decline was reduced and prices 
were steadier at the close. 3} per cent 
War Loan lost 1 on the first three days 
of the week to close on Wednesday at 74}. 
3 per cent Gas 1990/95 lost 14 to 71}. 


Breweries and building shares were 
marked down sharply. London Brick re- 
gained 3d. to 60s. od. after losing 4s. 3d. 
earlier. AEI declined from 84s. 9d. to 
77s. 3d. over the week. EMI fell to 
33s. 3d. and on Monday Plessey lost 
5s. 3d. of its recent rise, and stood at 
79s. 6d. at Wednesday’s close. Stores 
were extremely weak; Gus “A” lost 
2s. 9d. to 38s. Motors were severely 
affected, but BMC recovered 3d. to 
8s. 43d. on Wednesday. Rolls-Royce 
declined 7s. 6d. to 114s. 3d., and ancillaries 
to the trade, Dunlop and Lucas, fell 
2s. 14d. and 3s. to 23s. 3d. and 37s. 6d. 
respectively. Paper manufacturers de- 
clined but Steels recovered on Wednesday 
after early losses. 


The decline in Wall Street contributed 
to uncertainty in oil shares, but the market 
was firmer on Wednesday. Kaffirs im- 
proved on Monday, when OFS mines 
showed small gains. The gains were 
subsequently offset by larger losses. F. S. 
Geduld closed 4 lower at 3/é on the week 
to Wednesday’s close, and President Steyn 
was 1s. 9d. lower on the week at 31s. 6d. 
Falls in commodity prices lowered base 
metal mines. Consolidated Zinc declined 
4s. 6d. to 54s. Rubbers recovered after 
falling with the rest of the market. 
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Security Indices Yields 
1955 ging he oi) Wares oe a 
* Fixed 24% 
Ord. Int.t Cons. Ord. 











1956, High} 203-5 


(Jan. 3) Jan. 5 | 9,737 

» Low... 193-4 ao. @1 354 
» 9 | 11,827 

1955 Hight 223-9 » 210 | 12,127 
= ab 4 10,500 


* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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BRITISH FUNDS | Drice a Oe tte 
ces, 1955 AND 4 Rica Yield, | Yield, 
GUARANTEED 1956" nase” —s Jan. 11, 
| e & d. £ Be d. 
9 | 963 (Funding 23% '52-57.....| 97h 97 woS$ 60/411 ll 
\* | 97% ‘War Bonds 24% '54-56..., 9818 | 98% 314 6 412 10/ 
‘| 93 (War Loan 3% °55-59..... 94 » 94 || § 411,413 11 
tl 9818 Conversion 4% '57-58....1 99% 99} 21% 314 6-6 
’ 96 Seria’ Funding 2h 1957.} 964 96 Ik 3 8 91410 2 
"7 | 91% Conv. 2% 1958-59....... | 927 | 934 312 51410 21 
1} 894 Exe hequer a% 1966 Ser aeaa 90 §, 90 ¢. 3143/4111] 
41 925 Exchequer 3% 1960.....] 944 94} 5 O 7149 5 
ou | 834 ‘Savings Bonds 3% °55-65 88 863* 5 7 81415 Ol 
os | 86% Funding 24% '56-61..... 904 904 31191415 71 
7 784 ‘Funding 3% '59-69...... 827 814 310 6/15 0 Ol 
ri 89} Funding 4% 60-90...... | 914 913 413 1);610 lle 
6 774 Savings Bonds 3% '60-70.| 81} HM 804 3 91115 0 Ol 
l 87} Exchequer 3% '62-63.... 91 903 3 4 371413 8 
93 822 Exchequer 24% °63-64. 86 853 3310 21414 OO} 
she 77,4 Savings B sonds ‘24%, 64 67 80 {3 79} 313 6 1418 4! 
4 | 75} Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.) 793 77* |'3 6 51416 1! 
yh 914 Victory 4% '20-76....... 6 }, 954 217 51414 2% 
18} 78$ Funding 30), 66-68. .....| 5* 81i* 310 41,418 9/1 
103 83: Conv. 34% 1969. aceeuewse “Gua 87} > & F439 ‘4 
933 | 80} Treas 34% '77-80..... .| 83%] 81f 3 1 81415 81 
99, 80. Treas. 34%. “T9-61... 00s 84; | 813* 3 1 61415 21 
88} 68% Redemption 3% '86-96.. 123 704 S 0 21433 6 
95 4 78} Funding 34% 1999-2004.. 81 .* T9e* ' 21510141 2 
973 82? ‘Consols 4% aft. Feb. '57..| 84:3 * 824" |} 215 71416 Ti 
g8% | 73} War L'n 3)% aft. Dec, 52) 76, | 743 214 0/414 2y 
89 Hl 72% Conv tu » att. April "61. 76} 74} 214 3) 414 11/ 
784 63} lreas. 3% aft. April ‘66. 662 65 213 61413 6f 
663 | 544 Consols Secc teeta duca 6! 563 oo 212 41411 Of 
664 54 Treas. 2$% aft. April “75. 563 55 232 &1'432 G7 
99} 97} Br Elec. 44% ’67-69..... 973 | 964° 218 4),41T 21 
94 13 75; Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... | 78% 35 710|418 ll 
93 4 75 Br Elec. 397 real cweue |} TT $3 4 91:4) Gi 
109%, | 90 (Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..... | 95§ 217 2) 41510! 
98 80} Br. Elec. 3 34% "Serta cease | 82} 31814135 Qi 
1053 | 8848 Br. Gas 4% °69-72....00. | 89)" 3 2 1/1418 21 
1024 | 82§ Br. Gas 34% *69- Th. coe 86 aS 2 3: éie Os 
88% | 71 Br. Gas 3% '90-95... 0s | 714 219 6;412 21 
9413 | 76 Br. Trans. 3% '68-73..... ( | 783 & 7301 4 ie 31 
1054 | 873 (Br. Trans. 4% '72-77.....' 904 | 893 219 5|416 21 
88 i | | 70? |Br Trans. 3% '78-88.....| 734} | 71} 32 41414 3i 
} 
(e) To earliest date (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date. * Ex dividend. 
+ Assumed average life approx. 1] years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in ¢. 
Pr TRUSTEE Price, | Price, Yield, 
Prices, 1954 | Prices, 1985 | erOCKS AND | Jan. 4, Jan. 11, Jan. 11, 
High | Low | High) Low [FOREIGN BONDS 1956 | 1956 1956 
. he &, 
97 904 943 19° |Aust. 34% '65-69 .. 81}* 813* 5 2 6 
101} oT} 1013 | 87 (Ceylon 4% ’73-75....) 883 884 418 7 
106} 984 103} | 874 N. Zealand 4% '76-78.| 87 874 418 7 
193 71} 753 | 61 (iL.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 634 634 | 414 6 
993 95 99 83 Liverpool 3% '54-64..' 85} | 853 5 1 0 
87} 804 84 65 M.Wtr.‘B’3%’34-2003 694 | 684 413 0 
104} | 100 102} 94; Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89 97 | 963 5 4 6 
L098 71} 1223 |. 91 iGerman 7%...ccsce- 111} 1094 | ah 
1685 102 215 | 149 German 53%....... 199 | 197 Pe 
17] 1323 211 160 |Japan 5% 1907...... 209 210 ad 
198} 167 | 254 | 190 ‘Japan 54% Conv. 1930 252} | 2544 : 
Prices, 1955 Last Two , Price, | Price, Yield, 
, Dividends ORDINARY | jan. 4, Jan. 11, Jan. 11, 
High | Low | (a) (6) (c) | STOCKS =| 1956 | 1956 ——-1956 
% x, Banks & DISCOUNT £ s. d. 
8/74 45/9 | 5a 7 O&O Barclays £1 .......0. 49 47/—- |5 2 2 
76 7$ | 55 45 6a 6 bLioyds ‘A’ £5, fl} pd.. 56- 556 /5 8 1 
89/3 | 10/9 9a 9 bMidland {1, fully pd... 72/- | 71 5 1 5 
oi 66/3 9a 9 bN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, {1 pd. 68/6 67 5 fF 6 
10) 14/- 8 a 8 bWestmstr'B'£4,él}pd. 77/- | 76/- 5 5 3 
J 43/9 33a 33h Alexanders {1....... 41- 38 45 9 
86 | 45/- | 5a 5 bNat. Disc. ‘B’ fl..... 456 |41- |417 7 
ov 46/- | 6a 635 Union Disc. £1....... 476 | 49 5 2 0 
70/13 | 31/3 | @ae 4 b Bare. (D.C.0.) {1 ....| 33/—- | 33/6 | 319 Ts 
19 | 40/6 | hb T§aChart. Bk. of Indiafl 41/6 | 41 7 6 4 
INSURANCE 
Zl} 144 40 c 12kaLeg. & Gen. fl ...... ; 20 | 19 |2 0 6 
8 203 45tb 20ta Pearl £1, fully oe 23 235 | 416 2 
98 41} 112}4c117}¢c Prudential ‘A’ #1 ....| 474 474 | 4 6 9 
; | BREWERIES, ETC. | 
441/- 116/3 SO a) SG -O ess £1. cw cc ccsesess 118/9 1163 |7 71l 
24/9 22/- | 1036 6 a Distillers 6/8 ........ 24/- | 23/9 |412 8 
02/5 | 39/- | 8a! 17 bGuinness 10/-........ 4444 44 43* 512 8 
2) 68/- | 146 7 aWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 70 70/- |6 0 0 


* Ex dividend. 
eld, 


o* 


(g) On 16-1%. 
(~p) On 18% 





+ Free of 


(q) On 22-1%. 


tax. 


Gross yield. 
(hk) Assumed maintenance of fing 
(r) On 374%. 


(s) On 63%. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
il dividend on increased capital. 


(t) On 133%. 






(b) Final dividend. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 
(1) On 103%. 
(u) On 93% 











(w) On 


(d) On 50%. 
(j) On 15%. 
(v) On 73%. 





| 
| 





Prices, 1955 | Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends STOCKS Jan. 4, Jan. 11,) Jan. 11 
- (a) (b) (c) 1956 1956 1956 
High Low 
% °, Steet & ENGINEERING £ s. d. 
46/6 54 6 4a OPA ED i dec cace ces | 39/- | 38/- oS 2 
13/10} 10/- | 1036 34aCammell Laird 5/-....| 13/- | 13/- |5 8 9 
39/3 | 27/- 3a\ 8 bColvilles{1.......... 39/6 | 37/9 |510 8 
36/74 | 23/- 8c 8 ¢Dorman Long f1..... 33/3" | SI/S* i 5 0 § 
54/- 31/2} 20 ¢ 34a Guest Keen N’fold £1.| | 526 48 9 4 2 1m 
79/9 42 5a 12$hStewarts & Lloyds /1 13/9* | 66/3° 15 2 & 
47/9 27/6 4a 8 bSummers (John) £1. 46/14 | 44.9 5 7 3 
50/- | 28/6 4a 8hUnited Stee! {1...... 49/3 469 |5 7 0 
47/104 34/- 6b} = 2ga Vickers {1 ......000- 41/3 | 39- {4 7 2 
‘TEXTILES | 
30/44 19/6 66 4 aBradtord Dyers {1...| 24/- | 23/6 1810 3 
35 /- 20/9 7b 3 a Brit. Celanese {1..... 22/9 | 22/6 | 817 9 
29/6 | 22/10} 6)b 24aCoats (J. & P.) £1....| 25/6 | 236 |7 811 
55/3 35/- | 6 b 4 aCourtaulds {1 ....... | 43/6 4073 418 5 
54/14 | 24/6 5a 746 Lancs, Cotton f1..... 29/3* | 27/9 |}9 O & 
36/0} | 28/- 10 6 23a Patons & Baldwins {1; 31/- | 30/9 |8 2 8 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
22/11} 17/43! 6406 33a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-, 21/9 20,9 416 5 
15/9} 8 10} 4a 84 British Motor 5/-..... | 8/9 8 3 72. 6 
27/103 21/3 T4c, Nil cDe Havilland f/1..... | 25/—- | 23/6 |_ Nil 
60/- 37 | ie 24a Ford Motor {1....... | 43/9 40-9 313 Tv 
73/6 43/14 4 5a 12} Hawker Sidde ley £1..| 76/3 75,6 412 9 
52/9 | 33/6 | 25 ¢ 30 cLeyland Motors £1...| 43/9 | 43/14 | 412 9m 
33/14 | 71/3 | 1236 5 a)Rolls Royce fl ...... 120/- 115 |3 010 
12/3} | 6/103} 12 c| 12 eStandard Motor 5/-.. 8/- 71/46 1|8 0 0 
SHops & STORES | 
21/74 | 12/6 1735 3 aBoots Pure Drug Bas 1/3 | 17 | 4 Olt 
47/6 | 33/104 Tja 20 bDebenhams 10/- .....} 99/9 | 34/44 | 8 0 O 
56/9 | 35/103 45 6 15 aGt. Sere Se enane | 42,6 | 40/-- |710 0 
114/- | 92/- | 1734 5 aLyons (J.)‘A'é1.....| 926 | 926 | 417 3 
16/- | 58/6 50 6 17a Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 69/6 | 66/6 | 311 5 
11/9 55/- 3635 20 a Woolworth 5/-....... | 64/6 616 |4 1 44 
| IL j | 
139/- | 68/6 | 14 | S5taBritish Petroleum {1 ..110/- 103/1}| 218 37 
93/5} | 50/- 73a} 133b,Burmah f].......... 74/44 | 70/- 3 0 O03 
£64 £50} 10 6 =©(6 aRoyal Dutch 100 fl. ..| £62 £603* | 2 910 
158/9 |109/9 10tb| 5taShell Reg. {1........ 144/44 137/6 | 31511 
44/6 | 26/9 Sta| 16§tb Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 37/3 | 34/6 | 410 9p 
SHIPPING 
37/3 | 25/18 40 MfaiCunard fi «2... o--| 26/- | 26/- | 710 O 
61/- | 45/- 12 ¢ 14 cFurness Withy £1..../ 54/- | 52/- |5 7 8 
38/6 | 27/6 130 3aiP. & O. Def. {T...... | 35/6 | 32/6 | 418 6n 
MISCELLANEOUS 
97/6 | 61/3 14 ci taAssoc. Elect. £1...... 83/9 | 77/6 |312 3 
135/- | 88/9 15 b| 5 a Assoc. Port. Cem. va 1107/6 (102/6 |318 1 
55:9 | 33/6 15 6| Ta,Bowater Paper {1..../ 53/14 489 |4 0 Qu 
56/3 | 43/9 746 G MPLS Eke ic ckanece 53/- | 52/- 5 161lm 
58/3 | 35/6 | 8 6 4 aBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 52/6 | 489 418 6 
61/3 | 47/103) 15tc| lOta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 59/- | 57/6 | 410 9 
$644 $51} 3a 3 bCanadian Pacific $25.;| $624 | $614* 4 7 1 
48/9 31/44 41#b 14%a Decca Record 4/- ....| 44,44 41.3 > ae | Se 
33/44 23/7 | 106 4 aDunlop Rubber 10/-..| 25/6 | 233 (6 0 5 
87/3 | 54/14 | 84h 4 aEnglish Elect. £1.....| 65/- | 61/3 |41 8 
Si j 51/3 44a, 94b.General Elect. 41..... 62/6 606 | 412 7 
61/6 | 38/3 | 656 4 alImp. Chemical {1..../ 49/3 46/3 |4 6 6 
65/103 57/7} 1235 8halmp. Tobacco /1..... 62/- | 606 | 6 18 10 
$157? $1053 (|$2- 90c $3-75c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.... $149} $150? | 4 810 
11/- 57/3 10 6 =74a London Brick {1..... 62,6 | 606 |515 8 
38/6 24/104} 153d 6%a MonsantoChemicals5/-- 28:9" 283 | 319 8 
81/3 | 60/3 | 4$a| 12 bTate & Lyle fl :..... 66/3 683 1417 4 
67/6 47/6 10 a, 1245 Tube Investments {1 .| 66/10} 65 - |4 6 20 
118/6 94/14 5 a} 20 bTurner & Newall {1..:115/-- 108 9 | 41111 
80/44 55/3 93d G:a Untlewer £1. os ick caus 73/14 70°74 ' 414 2h 
44/14 | 33/7} | 74¢d| _5ta United Molasses 10/-..| 41/4 | 389 514 1g 
49/9 | 34/- 274+b| 2$taCons. Tea & Lands {1.| 39/6 | 38/3 27 5 
3/44 | 1/103) 15 ¢ 5 aLondonAsiaticRbr.2/-- 2/9 | 27$ 11 8 7 
63/6 38/9 274c, 15 a United Sua Betong £1) 60 74 | 56/3 915 7 
| MINES 
933 | 723 | 50 6 20 aAnglo-Amer. 10 83 83 143 7 
143/3 |106/10} 120 b| 80 aDe Beers 5/- Bearer..'1131/3 1289 | 715 4 
126/3 | 66/6 .. | «Free State Geduld 5/-.| 76/3 | 7314 Nil 
70/9 44/- | 10a 124d Randfontein {1...... | 47/3* | 45 3* |918 5 
10/3 6/8} 24 cl 28 cLondon Tin 4/- ...... | 10/- 110- 11 4 0 
49 31). | 50a 212}bRhokana {1......... | 453 | 401 6 4 3 
New York Closing Prices 
Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. 
| 4 11 4 ll a 11 
| $ $ $ $ $ $ 
salt. & Ohio. .| 47 47k jAm. Smelting.) 49? | 50} [Inter. Paper..113 1123 
a. Pat. 24.60) Sa 54% jJAm. Viscose ..; 462 | 49} [Nat. Distill. ..| 218 | 21} 
N.Y. Cent. ...| 465 44} (Cel. of Am....| 20} | 20} |Sears Roebuck 36 344 
Pennsyl...... 253 | 25 (Chrysler ..... 83% | 82% Shell .....:.. 633 | 643 
Amer. Tel. ...;180 1804 [Gen. Elec.....| 55$ 55} [Std. Oilof N.J.152 (150 
stand. Gas...) 9% | 10% fGen. Motors..| 45 43} JU.S. Steel ....| 568 | 558 
United Corp. .| 6§ 7 \Goodyear ....| 64} 63} )Westinghouse. 58} | 583 
W. Union Tel. 20; 203 [Inter. Nickel ? Woolworth... 473 , 48 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat 
(1) To latest date. (m)On 10%. (n) On 
14%. (x) On 123%. 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


[HE tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 617 profit and loss accounts published October-December, 1955 (£7000) 











Stieuacsiet Clothing Food Shops | a : er : 
Industry ‘ 1 Distilleri and and and | Tobacco | Building Engineering Iron and Steel 
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(42) 
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Prev. | Latest ;*Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest 
Year Year Year Year | Year | Year Year Year | Year | Ye. ar | Year | Year {| Year | Yes ar Year | Year 
Gross trading profit 27.292 30119 4,514 5.656) 28,401 27,882 6,691 6,770|Dr. 117\Dr. 3 11,208| 12,061 22,183) 24,932, 19,362 | 25,947 
Income from investments 1,830 2,076 74 105} 671 112 168 22) 23) 25 265 250 215, 303 520 504 
Other current income, .. 2 2 - 5 6 3 3 ol ye 2 1 15} 32) 45 83 
Non-recurring credits. . S06 927 2 41) 478 1,412 2,091 996 136) 29 ees 803) 329; 630 1, 150) 316 431 
Total income fitted ; 29, 930 ‘3B, 124 5,028 6,239 30,489 30,691 ee as 4, 931 Dr. 50 22 «#+11,778 12,641, 23,043 26, 417, 20, 243 26, 965 
Repairs and maintenance ......... 1. 100 867 uy 7 ee 1 ie di. po ee | on 24 25 eee wee | oes ~ 
Depreciation 2,428, 3,063 650 774| 6,659 17,306 417 417) 12) 19) 2,257) 2,527; 3,052 3.450! 3,528 | 4,096 
Income tax (excel. profits tax). ... 10.197, 10.860, 1,589, 1,864, 9,775! 8959, 2,565, 2,604... 1) 83,851) 3,888 7,456 8,513) 7,430 9,192 
Profits tax 2,627, 2,593; 359) 447; 2,199, 1,701, 867 731 4 2 = «854 841, 2,903 1,548) 1,223 1,569 
| | | | | 
Directors’ en ROM cones 842 900 289) 352 788 853 262 245) 17 20 76 499, 1,199 1,282! 691 653 
Adininistrative charges, ete......... | 197 235 313 81 183 225 47 53 17 24 163 147 199) 193) 25 | 14 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ..... | 1,692 1,867 150 274 1017 2,214 263 586 _ } = i 671 471 1,072) 1,952) 445 | 1012 
Pensions Ee a ap 165 184 45 70 150 217 47 43) tte 191 221 166; 287; 116 190 
Minority share in profits . es 215 211 18 18 369 509 219) 224 oy ages 52 42 50} 63 147 176 
Pronts retained by subsidiaries 653 1,062 818 197 3,467 2,238 1 222 637 Dr. 17\Dr. 27 700 945° 1,329 1,746:Dr. 1,810 | 1,413 
Debenture interest : 1,828 2,068 262 356 113 116 269 256 20 10 172 210 109 98 1 | 35 
Preference dividends ‘ ie GOS! 971 258! 309 769) 818 259 260 10 ] 229 244 197; 196 288 269 
| . 
Ordinary dividends .........0<.08- | 4,297) 4,643 348) 572: 2,334, 2,534 1,031) 1,124 6 6| 1,175 1,384 2,260, 2,777 1,437 2,406 
Revenue reserves sane 1,721 2.443 549 756, 2,708) 2,770 288 151 pane Mees S851 1,134, 2,796 3,595 6,594 4,937 
Brought in (parent company)... . 8.100 8,960, 1,038 918 3,002| 2,959 891, 1,000 67\Dr. 53: 2,137; 2,249 6,152; 5,407 3,693 3,621 
Carried forward (parent company) .. 8,960' 10,117 918} 1,107) 2,959; 3,190| 1,000 or 53:Dr. 97, 2,249 2,312) 5,407 6,124 3,621 4,624 
i | j | } 
Cherpicals wh a Se Motors, Newspapers, | bs | 
Industry Shipbuilding and noe al * Cycles and | Paper and ‘gee etlansous | Shipping Cotton 
Paint Manufacturing Aircraft Printing 4 anufacturing 
No. of Companies | (6) (5) (18) (34) (12) (83) (5) (8) 
| Prev. | Latest | Prey Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest Prev Latest | Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest 
| Year | Year Yea ar Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year 
Gross trading profit.............. 4,326 4,251! 4,486, 4,774 8,784 10,788, 59,144 66,214 §,929| 5,261) 38,730, 41,997, 1,177| 1,400 8460| 5 514 
l ne from investment “ T32 161 43 161 131 110 393 527} 258) 260 925| 1,078 238 209 184 | 245 
Other current income. a =i of ed a | 160 NEL hae Et ree 6 7 23 17 wa | es 
Non-recurring credits... .. cone il 164 321 14! 23 277 "822 812) 2,058 266 191; 1,366 1,439) 73 170 703 1,083 
Total Income........ ; 4,622, 4,733 4,710 4,958 9,192 i m0 60,509 69, 031 5, 753 5, 712, 41m 44,521 | ll 4 796 9 347 6, 842 
Repairs and maintenance a ae $8 A % 1 2 855 ert eee a tae 2 2 16) 26 29 j 17 
Depreciatior et 548 604 769 950, 1,387; 1,534, 9,113: 10,705 686 737, 6,708 1,387 363 55. 570 | 600 
Income tay protits tas | 1,687, 1,470) 1,566) 1,234, 3,051| 3,772 23,985 24.047 2,089 1,898) 14,369 14,955 425 383 3.520 1,898 
Profits tax 394) 289 588 339) 716 701; 5,630 3,448 486 418 2,700, 2,474 132 140 639 503 
| ' } 
Directors’ emoluments 158 165 166 204 472 518 1,221; 1,266 311 307, 1,930, 1,956 44, 51 241 | 244 
Administrative charges, etc....... 26 ll él 92, 306 307 183 155 33 38 396 394; 21 10} 68 | 45 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 484 659 2 227 413 181) 1,04] 1,569 109, 79 4,395) 4,211 107 217 1,255 | 1,142 
Pensions Sis eases ke 19 20 151,113 303 341, 863) 1,516) 19) 25, 328, 255 oe 54 | 59 
i | | j | | { } | | 
Minority share in profits........... ie cee 31, ll 64 84, 224 325 29) 3l 193 232 1 1) I | “ 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... 310 458 2 8 494 705) 8,590; 13,535) 156 177, 1,095 2,028; 16.Dr 6iDr. 233 | 443 
Debenture interest se Iz 13 165) 163 112) 122) 83 173 38 42 179} 180) me 10 236 | 230 
Preference dividends . . . ; 32 55) 101} 114) 89) 15, 530 632) 226) 231 509 512} 37 37 41 | 32 
| | i i | j } | | j 
Ordinary dividends ; 422 510) 440) 523, 1,102, 1,352; 4,663) 5,572) 746) 845, 3,848 4,486) 282) 341 1,149 | 1,103 
Revenue reserves &34 383) 523| 650) 914 252; 3,585) 3,190) 830) 285) 4,099| 5,461 61 50 1,885 | 1,275 
Brought in (parent company) | 1,362, 1,058:Dr. 29) 98, 3,468 3,236 6,019 5,962; 2580) 2,575 & 742) 9, 018) 368) 371 3,490 | 3,386 
Carried forward (parent company) .. 1.058) 1,154 98) 308; 3,236 4.976) 5,962} 8,000) | 2,875) 3,174 9,018) 9, 006) 371) 384) 3,386 2,637 
| | | ' | t | 
| Silk and | . | Other a | Other | TOTALS 
Industry | Rayon Wool Textiles Oil | Rubber Tea | Companies* |. ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies (9 (5) (86 | __ (110 | 617 Companies 
] 





j 


j | | | } | | } 
| Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. |v asene | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 

















Year Year | Year ¥ ear Year | Year Year Year | Year Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year 
a = a - —_ 2 illnesses ina ti ea ait ata LN a i < — = 
Gross trading profit ............... 895) 772! 1,032 876) 4,513| 3,968 11, 4077 10,885) 2,449 5,504 3,454) 5,755) 13, 318 13,480) 286, 938 314,803 
Income from investments .......... 9 10} 22} 23 13? 201 116 186 221) 261 44 66, 8,023) 9, 364 «14, ‘677 16,859 
Other current income......... moe 1| 7 ve x ty 4 2 25 178| 124 7| 16) 74) 69, 562 622 
Non-recurring tredits............. 237 23) 94 48 302 789 49 151} 1,170 621 52! 108; 1,729) 1, 807) 12,367 15,196 
Total Income........... eS W 142-806, 1,148 947. 4,947 4,962 “11,598 11,247 4018, 6,510) 3,357 5,945, 23,144 24, 720 314,544 347,480 
Repairs and maintenance ........ 102 83 ; eee | oe se | - <i ey 7 rr rn Ye 217 1.981 
Depreciation er 244 266 23 210 1,522 1,639 2,987 3,120) $54 "628 332) 269 1,454 1,715 46, "174 52,569 
Income tax (excl. profits tax). 288 187 344 274 1,426 892) 4,590 3,530) 1,043) 2,164! 1,359 2,517; 8,010, 17,791 110,615 112,873 
Profits tax : : 56 52! 86) 13 309 258) 161 115) 358) 453, 300, -_ 1,210, 1,118 24,801 20.181 
Directors’ ermoluments a 95 88 102 94 263 254 oy 101) 114) 139) 71 102 $21) 555 10,374 10,848 
Administrative charges. etc. ag 33 37 6 7 41 52 10} 259) 211 181 189 572) 643 3,335 3,173 
Contingencies, provisions, etc +» | vee | 1l 25 50 314 467 1,228 797, 933 1,169 152) 494 399 581 16,185 20,210 
Pensions | + “| 7 7 28) 17 ee | 13 13, 36 164 73| 64 2,794 3,866 
| | | 
Minerity share in profits a ae ee 33 19 3 Dr. 3 ast ee oe 2 al ar ‘ge 64 68 1,708 2,019 
Protits retai ved bv subsidiaries } 18 see 1&5 71 16 552 376 588) 33 39 3 toe 1,453 1,538 18,376 28,347 
Debenture interest | 37 37 8 8 153 55 ana 17} 8?) 80 18 12} 2.355 2.510 6,252 6,881 
Preference dividends ... 46 46 36 34 109 109 21 21) | 7 38 39 1,043 1,091 5,781 | 6,197 
Ordinary dividends 83 72 134, 132 417 397, 1,121 1,234  557| 1,083, 484 906 4,072 4,786 32,608 | 38,788 
Revenue reserves 132 ; 55) 30 267) 176, 800, 1, 425) 180 ‘341, 442 720| 1,696 1,739 34,810 31,763 
Brought in (parent company) | 235, 243} BR] 275) AKT 1,176, 1,368, 944, 729, 60 201 5.002) 5133 $8,523) 59,437 
Carried forward (parent company) .« 243) 170 275 233 723! 740; 1,368) 1, 657) 729 207 346 §,133; 5,555! 59,437 | 67,221 
yaar 
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Comparative analysis of 617 balance sheets published October-December, 1955 (£7000) 
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No. of Companies 42 








(30 (2 (17) 


(16) (29) 
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1 Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest 
Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year Year | Year Year | Year Year |; Year 
Fixed assets... 2. esccesscscaeecees 191,508 204,781) 22,507' 22,770 117,733) 131, 699 26,734 29,321 334) = 38,744 43,393 55,516! 63,110, 72,017 | 78,780 
Trade investmentS ...........s e000 4,188 4,566) 233 325; 1,978 8,246 346 153) 512 310; 1,883; 1,895) 1,210; 1,174 3,593 | 3,900 
ee eee Pies akan wk 33,241 36,694, 17,944, 14,742) 60,258 12'534 8338 9,154 J, 177, 628! 20,676) 23,161) 38,060 42,167; 35,987 38,524 
Debtors teen eee e nes areeeseens 12,500, 15,074 2,818 3,156) 29,927 30,793 8,548, 9,053) 276) 202} 14,874; 17,297) 24,314) 29,505) 30,646 35,147 
re balances due to parent company 67 84 oe a 164 1,447 _ ae 919 197 = Sark 870 278) 1 1 
ANE-GAGUEE « Cdn wills mokged be oe eed 7,459 6,848 141 189 147, 2,142 172 ee at 343 102) 687) 670) 564 653 
Cad i csxzenaasoues ie a 23,795, 22,772 3,276 5,491) 24,302 16,707 3,148 2,195 Gg 9% 6,675 > 920 18,874 19,565) 8,533 11,284 
Other marketable investments. ..... 6,365, 6,324 225 263, 1,165' 1,685 483 385). on 4,254, 4,178) 733' 1,079) 692 1,003 
Intangibles S00008. oo. dds esa cee et | 5,885 5,564 9396 2,449 4969 5382 19,035) 12.964 $07 432 634 "627! 549) 491) 766 | 1,541 
Foes FRB. iva gd 4 8 G5 so Mavs 288, 008 302, 707 49,540 49,385 240, 637 270, 635 59,804 63,257 2,927, 2,306 8,083) 96,573 140,313 158,039) 152, 799 170,833 
Bank overdrafts and loans ......... | $46, 4,091 3.116 968 8,266 24,363 870,254 G16 339 2,615! 3,487 2,956 3,278) 916 | 580 
Reserve for future income tax ...... 11,336, 12,038) 1,859| 2,365) 11,356 10,644 3.299 3.245 Bs 7| 4,183} 4,331) 10,092; 10,519| 8,273 10,175 
Depreciation and obsolescence ...... %5,910, 29,008 5,608 5.911 40,590 44.572 927 = 1.047 99 106} 15,828) 17. 726) 22,036 24,817; 22,400 26,161 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 20,419 21,005 5,479 6,100 22,405 23,848 19.168 12.650 86 60! 4,651} 4,143} 8,392; 10,312; 19.564 20,931 
Other POWs Shick id da nde ave 5,129; 5,150 370 226 6,450| 5,862 1, 999° 1156) ... | 276 ‘403! 2,391; 2,443) 1,463 1,092 
Current liabilities and creditors..... | 39,241| 42,756 7,945, 8,008 43,248! 47.062 8904 9.856 a7 "y23) 17,184, 18,807! 28,483) 32,086} 30,454 34,339 
Revenue res. and carried forward... 56,496 58,666 5,633 6516 50.837 51,958 9,043! 9,546 73 95| 17 286 19,170} 31,006 35,449) 41,543 42,995 
Net balances due to subsidiaries.... | 17 82 76 ee ae ee ode wee BR ccc) 65 18) 14 6 
Minority interests. .. | 6,128! 5.477 545} 418 6652 6648 4,899| 4.893 1| 1; 858 826 487) 582) 1,242 1,340 
Debenture capital. . aE 45.951; 47,229). 6,110; 5,715; 2,72 2.470 4,541) 4,453 400\_—... 4,380 4,891, 2,12 29 2,793) aon 1,000 
Preference capital 29,296 29,422 6,912} 6,912) 23,922) 24,547, 7,345 7,345 1,275) 1,275! 6,851| 7,718 6,311' 6,661) 7,921 7,921 
Ordinary capital . : 44,239 47,783, 5,887; 6,199 23,030 25,830! 6,665) 6,912 300 300, 13,849, 15,071 26,665, 29,081; 19,009 24,293 
Total Liabilities 285, 008 302, 707 49 540 49, 385 240, 637 270, 635) 5: 59,804 63,257 2,927, 2.306 88,083 96,573 140,313 158,039 152,799 | 170,833 
| | | { 












| Chemicals | , ‘ | Motors, Newspapers. 
| chin | Electrical . Miscellaneous a . 
1S y 5 OUT y ane } > | rcles  ¢ 
Industry hipbuilding at 1 | Menulanbentits Cycles and Paper and Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 
Paint Aircraft Printing . 
| | | 
No. of Companies (6) 5 18) (34) (83) (5) 








| Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. 4 Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest| Prev Latest 












































| Year Year Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year Year | Year 
Pined SK ci cscaccapaneicaa yews “Il, 807 13,079 13,382 14,326) 18 695 21,601! 126,069 146,779} 15,092) 16,024 102,105\ 116,400} 8,723) 11,100, 27,489 29,356 
lrade investments ..............+- 356 569) 2.097 2,495) 1,036, 2,490: 2,868 2,557) 1,743) 1,689) 3,985) 4,119) 912; 2,221 487 233 
Stogks ‘ vikwewadanass ai 12,7 63) 10,641) 6.500 1,218 27,208 23,883) 101,228 117,491] 5,292) 5,237) 66,318' 69,838! 8 9 22,532 19,316 
Debtors F 3,128| 3754 3,574 3,781) 15,343 19,926) 53,965, 66,968] 4,904 5,878! 61,170 70,432) 876 965 5,054 4,616 
Net balances due to parent company or sos 47 158 108; ... 99 ae 54 333 ST} awe wast) Sse 26 
Gilt-edged ishrasidinescenenee I, 137; 1,231) 4,243 4,236 249 248; 2,578: 2,658 71 169' 9,457, 14.418 oo 3,070; 75 &l 
CONG sects ee Puke Etta aks Ki 5, 700 5,648 961, 1,051) 5,615 4,591) 56,287, 60,501) 5,409, 5,772) 40,689 34.735 1,72: 1,243; 10,431 13,091 
‘ther marketable investments. ..... 2,297| 2,734... aaa 92 93 779 ~=—s-:1,457 997, 1,580 959 929, 22 73 1,377 1,929 1,590 
Intangible assets ehenta adage Oo | 51 51 2,728) 2,654 1,458! 1,770; 1,724 1,762) §,378| 5,381) 2,542) 3,053) ... | 20) 105 | 103 
SOON PUNE SAsoda ta cecieian 7, 239 au, TOT 2, 532 35, 919 “63, 804 74,602 345,597 400,263, 38,886 41,784 287,558 313,981 18,463 20,005 68,102 | 68,412 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ “11M «} 924 144 3,252 3,611| _4,687| 3,113) 748 835| 11,177; 15,800, ... | ... | 242 252 
Keserve for future income tax...... 1577; 1,462; 23876) 2,205 2,708; 3,234 23,291) 22,619| 2,213 2,100) 12,250, 12,830 705 774) 1,639 826 
Depreciation and obsolescence ..... 6,326 6,975 3,558 4,375 6 952 8,486) 58,409 66,596 6,105) 6,628) 45,619 52,434, 3,039 3,540; 8&3S00 9,381 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 1,208 1,184 2.430, 3,598 3.407, 3,720| 12,308| 12,011; 1,774) 1,971) 23,937) 28,513) 3,629, 3,541 4,507 5,066 
Other provisions j 105 105 20 18 B05 312} 1,010' 1,183 10 10} 7,059; 5,033) 239 129) 41 


11,168 10,937 6,594, 6.101, 17,407 20,585) 103,270! 118,503, 6,076 6,775| 68,455| 70,335) 29201 2,919 9.673 9,361 
8,821 9,760 2.900} 3573, 11482 12,155; 50,835! 64,531 8,832, 9,803) 54,358) 60,447, 4,064 4,185 20,302] 20,488 
33 Rat. = : ca a. ae 16 92; 46, 232 


Current liabilities and creditors..... 
Revenue res. and carried forward... | 
Net balances due to subsidiaries.... | je wi ead vi 
Minority interests............ ae 3 132 765 906 4,120 4,325 603) 638} 4,406) 4,609 4| 4 19 19 

| 38| 3,374 2457, 2,700) 2,187; 5,420 882) 839; 4,168) 3,110) ... | 800 5,932 5.785 

| 04 5104 3,314; 6,209) 19,178| 22,845 6,285! 6,282) 15,100) 16,143) 1,186, 1,186 1410 1,110 
25, 6,695 11,755) 12,684 66, W2) 79,117' 5,342) 5,811; 40,983) 43, 895) 2,677| 2,927; = 15,837 | 16,124 


- - I! 
Debenture capital 250 250 3 
Preference capital Lovage 1. 577, 1,577) 4. 
Ordinaty CHG s si0% 5s gs:60 sna cea 5,060, 5,400, 5 

















Total Liabilities .............. | 37,239 37,707 33, 532 35, 9 63,804 74,602 345,597 — 38,886) 4l, 784 (247,558 313, 981) 18, ~— wae onset 68,412 


sxcuniai a tm aaah ist iene ehh hte Nees ela dential aii ies eaten 





TOTAL 
| Silk and | ‘ | Other ‘ | Other 

Industry | Rayon Wool Textiles Oil | Rubber | Tea | Companies* | ALL GROUPS © 
| } | 617 Companies 







No. of Companies 7 6) (9 














| ' | 
| Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. 
Vous | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year 


Latest | Prev. 
Year Year 


Latest | Prev. 
Year | Year 
I 


Latest | Prev. 
Year | Year 





Prev. 
Year | 





























6,320) 3,848 4,221) 15,820, 22,412) 32,029) 34,916) 29,640) 30,225, 8,528) 9,816) 87,692| 93,956 1,032,086 





NS GIR airs sic cnce'g Salo ices 6,074 : 

Shells Senet 53] "27, 143,149 1.1665| 1,452, 5,053/ 6,763, 97] 1,129 318,426, (10,672) 12,014) * 45,738 
iia. eae a 3,100, 3,215 4,871 4,856 9.872 10,936 7,881| 7,143 3,114) 3,532, 3,688| 4,437 10,408} 13,019 494,464 
Debtors 


905, 1,001; 1,372, 1,396, 3,869 3,989 3,120) 4,043) —_ ie oe 2,159) = 44,036| 323,034 

































































Net balances d an’ weal ne ian 672) eee sais, © atl 453 2,414 
oon edged ... 7 - res paces ; s+ 7 7 os pee! &3 63} 3,358 5,397 1, 313 1 64s} if 457; 8,021 5,841 44,588 

OS OME PS ee 489 417) 280 266} 3,351) 2,418 7,661, 6,161) 6,943) 8, 175) 2,539| 4,824 18,166 13,117) 254,858 
Other marketable investments. ... .. 150 149)... wo | SA. ee 244 237 680) 780! 98 48) 89,134) 95,950) 115,636 | 123,522 
Ecitangibls MOMa ise dea cccc tovcess 553) 553) 484 545) 386 | aa ; 292) 41) 143)  - 2,448) 2, 279) 45,933 47,915 

COR Bix bho bin vcsshnes 11,331) 11,689 10,998 11,433) 37,305 43,505 59,346 64,660 43,956 46,578 17 409 “22,258 266,114 280,665 2,358, 75! 2,587,196 196 
Bank overdrafts and loans ....:.... 6) 643} 1,473 1,951 525 914 237 12) 472 lll 608) 109 13,079| 16,505, 58,275 83,860 
Reserve for future ae Pee rd 134, 380 281) 2,288, 1,660, 5,709) 4,872! 1,199} 1,593) 839) 1645 4,574 4,214 442,217 113,773 
Depreciation and obsolescence ...... 9,654, 2,893, 1,668 1,873 4,012; 4,522, 18,494) 20. 914 4,343) 4,976) 1, 457\ 1,513) 10.403 11,487) 315,237 | 355,941 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 1,112 1,098! 1,059, 1,083) 1,743) 1,134 598 609 4,486 4,967 1,460 2,195, 11,747, 10,282 168,569 | 186,021 
Other provisions. ............eceee 5 35 12 41 160, 151 2 2; 1,208| 1,434 27 487, 2,241; 2,163) 29,996 27,435 
Current liabilities and creditors. .... 1,128 994, 1,632 1,351) 5,885 5,352) 10, 235 11,204) 4,576) 5,839, 3,805 5,698, 34,442) 32,967, 462,802 | 501,958 
Revenue res. and carried forward... 937 887) 1,709 1,767) 9,159 9, om a 963 17, 493 oa 5,321; 2,914 4,053) 30, 983 30,738 439,395 | 479,527 
Net balances due to subsidiaries. ... a ain a es coe eee . J nee ae } oe | 72 77 2,221 3,442 
Minority interests................- oe anil 149 158 310 “a8 fenaena "135i (. ee Se 1,617, 1,555 34,503 33,085 
Debenture capital amy, oe 853 849 193 187 3,763 = 3,763 200 “ess; 1 S64 1787 316 243) 63,659 68,930 136,394 167,841 
Preference capital ei ae a 1,562 1,562 950 950, 4,286 4,286 700 693 531 531 1,208) 1,208 37,616, 38,661 187,940 | 200,148 
Ordinary capital eid ee knee 2,594 2,594 1,773, 1,791) 5,174 5,374 8,208 8,208 19,923 19.883, 4,524) 5, 107; 55,681) 63,086) 391,202 | 434,165 

Fetal Liebitiiag), : os ciciss ssc | 19,331 i, 689 10, 998 11,433 “37, 305 43, 505 59,346 64, 660, 43,956 46, 578 17, 409) 22, 258 266,114 280,665 2,358, 751 2,587,196 


* This group includes entertainment, hotels and restaurants, canals and docks, lectricity supply, gas, telegraphs and telephones, trams and buses, warehousing, coal, 
finance and land and investment trusts. 
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cmemnanenens ' 
The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
* e BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages. :.......0000. Dec. 31st Western Europe 
a ] be, ] C % Production and Consumption Jan. 7th Production and Trade...... Dec. 31st 
IEE. cchicnindececicssuewis Dec. 17th British Commonwealth ...... Jan. 7th 
| Raternal Trades. viscasscsssssee Dec. 24th Western Europe 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Dec. 17th 
Industrial Profits ............... This week United States ccccsccccsccsecess Dec. 24th 
| WOUE DOGG, uci cisdsidinsnens This week 


World Trade 
















¥ 
(Million US Dollars) -- 
I:xports (f.0.b.) Imports (c.i.f.) 
Annual Rate PE 3 Annual Rat 
1938 1953 1954 Apr. to July to 1938 | 1953 1954 Apr. to July t 
June, Sept., June, Sept., =" 
1955 1955 1955 1955 ( 
) aii: bind tmea gunn ele ele ee 20,856 74.721 77,248 80,940 abe 23,556 76,462 79,275 86,285 ; ; 
| 
| j j i 
MII asc. didn Scie Siadale@ pi oeke Aiabasysha Sobiedanl 5,627 | 18.451 18,803 19,315 ee 7,784 19,978 20,622 22,265 eee ! 
United Kingdom.................. 2,603 7,525 7,771 71570 8,501 4,496 | 9,361 9,462 10,105 11,035 
UK dependencies ................. 867 | 3,231 3,395 | 3,580 _ 903 | 3,600 3,572 3,900 ay 
Mone KOne . .66.0s<0auws eho Sos 185 | 480 | 424 | 408 444 188 678 601 636 612 ' 
Malaya at pact taret 328 987 1,016 1,184 1,526 315 1,058 1,026 | 1,177 1,329 ( 
Gold Goast.. sso cscecencoevseas 52 226 294 | 233" a 50 207 201 | yi ig a i 
NEES cc actaks éod hk ca aa aie 47 548 418 412 7 42 303 319 350 
Other sterling countries... ........ 2,157 1695 | 1,637 8,165 cin 2,385 7,017 7,588 8,260 ~ = 
Austratia’....s sa sdescs sess aeenacd 530 1977 | 1,656 1,731 1,454 527 1,471 1,869 2,250 2,057 Mot 
CONOR. ktvews kekidomenceeaiien 104 329 | 380 350 3T7 86 538 293 309 | 292 
INGER... kde Sou eet dues waka oncee 621 f 1116 | 1,182 | 1,104 1,393 575 i isi 1,265 | 1,290 | 1.253 ! 
PRRIEOD «5 neve cshewsatesntedans wade: Ca 359 | 398 382 Te i a 325 | 257 305 E 
j j ‘ 
Iraq .. 68 401 436 | 515 |... 46 192 204 59 |. ” 
Breland. onc ass cice vc cs we ve oleene 119 319 522 | 274 300 203 512 504 557 526 Tota 
ae ee eer eer we 650 120 | 900! bine sag 160 io go ae 
New ZGGIGNG o..< ca ccswaciceck en 225 659 683 884 632° 225 538 687 786 | is Ore 
Northern Rhodesia ............. 50 | 266 | 28 163 ) Del 
REO oii oss os cncdewancawe 5 | 20 + 411 508 630" 4 21 + 393 453 526 . 
Southern Rhodesia .....,....... ws 165 ) | 51 244 J 0 
South-West Africa......cccccecces 7 97 103 : ™ > 13 76 70 . a S 
Union ot South Africa........... 161 | 825 gi2 of 1.051 1,106 503 1,310 1.365 \ 1,504 | = 1,510" os 
i a 
EPU COUNTRIES S 
Total continental countries........... 6,565 19,452 21,476 | 23,574 23,406 7,803 21,294 23,648 26,867 26,325 
Belgium-Luxemburg ............ 733 2,251 2,300 2,658 | 2,518 765 | 2,405 2.555 | tan 1 2,765 «al 
CRIN oink sige wei doe wnat 334 895 | 948 1,006 990 354 1,000 1,163 1,130 | 1,132 c 
PEMOR sick Mavnaens ten coos alte 881 3.782 4189 4,848 4,245 1.324 3,942 4,215 | 4,911 | 4,328 ‘ Be 
Germany. Federal Republic . ae 4,390 | 5,249 5,912 5,980 i 3.04 4,571 5,571 5,967 ti 
MAY. ériadssepevendevvroxnneee 553 1507 | 1,636 1,787 1,986 593 2,420 | 2,401 2,767 2,523 j 
PORPRAMIG s 6i6ig cade seacue savas 594 2,152 2,412 2,508 | 2,699 803 | 2,383 2,857 3,065 3,220 i Total 
MET 5 oie ao vo ebas ree wee mea 192 509 583 603 | 632 292 912 1,019 1,088 1,018 Net 
RIE 5s ta ask eta Makiaiew apee autem hoe 464 1,480 1,583 1,685 | 1,778 525 1,579 1,776 1,960 1,862 Pas 
SERIE ASE oo is ions 0 Se aeiie m0. 316%9 301 1,201 1 225 1,264 1,278 365 1,176 1,300 1,482 1,448 Sa 
MOY 5 to isnic ek bnew wae wee Bord 115 396 335 250 241 119 532 478 558 431 Det 
Total dependencies (exci. sterling area) 719 2,866 | 3,064 3,030 oes 780 3,946 4,152 4,198 aes . 
Netherlands Antilles ............ 187 | 449 | 773 774 | a 253 868 966 954 | ; 
NORTH AMERICA | 
WO bck teed etetcubseeekaawecnen 4,020 20,378 19,534 20,491 19,725 3,259 16,658 15,652 17,403 | 17,426 
I EE ace sdiwescnckKdesoe sd 3,102 | 15,782 15,100 15,603 14,996 2,465 | 11,834 11,103 12,051 12,125 
RN A SccntccehneeneeNeesceos 918 | 4 596 4,434 4,888 4,729 194 4,824 4,549 5,352 5,301 
LATIN AMERICA 
PE Kstckn ood nek eho ei eeseeees 1,660 7,609 7,307 7,690 ones 1,539 6,541 7,207 7,142 ‘ee — 
ON MOND 6k vccscadiswecuds's 695 3,981 4,254 4,559 | iia 572 3,496 3,716 3,907 ive 
a. Saint & te coi dak eialee oon 143 669 | 539 6954 | ies 119 529 533 648° = 
ONIO ois cla cacten tans ace eniwe 147 536 563 618 | 682! 114 807 789 770 817* 
WORRERETS 66. i sivas ieee tadeceuhe 181 1,445 1,690 1,830 | wh 107 896 921 990 ree 
Other countries................... 965 3,628 3,553! 5 on ue 967 3,045 3,491 | 3,235 
PEND 5. ood Gees ok ieee cane 408 1,166° 1,062 970° aaa 440 877° 955° 1,045° 
BROT 6 hin cde cde ekwnndegaes 289 1539 1,562 a wae 295 1,319 1,634 1,241 
| 
REST OF THE WORLD 
WO Sc asdie C2 2 Dea Roles en 2,265 5,965 6,564 6,840 | ea 2,391 8,045 7,994 | 8,410 ses 
I cw ka eR pie va bob ew eed 147 394 397 Sas 4 333 185 508 460 506 5 13 
WORD ook Bec Bais caiee See 381 840 856 835 | 934 275 765 629 551 995° a 
POM os vues bob asin vk Rea tak eee 146 " 11] 69 si 79 os 229 | 260 ; 
RNR NO i ac. arch cp puv ie te cacco ain Seas 767 | 1,275 1,629 1,837 2,048 759 | 2,410 2,399 | 2,582 2,361 
Figures cover general trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. Data refer to calendar \ 
with the following exceptions in 1938 :—India and Pakistan year beginning April; Iran, year beginning June. 
(*) Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. (*) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1938, amounting 
$56 million in exports and $31 million in imports. (*) Excluding trade with Taiwan in 1938. (*) Based on two months’ data. (5) Partly estimated. (*)!'- aj 
cluding S.W. Africa. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


the week ended January 7th there was 
ibove-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 

of £82,492,000 compared with a deficit of 
11,000 in the previous 14 days and a surplus 
286,000 in the corresponding period of last 
Net expenditure ‘“‘ below-line”’ last week | 
£8,818,000, bringing the total cumulative | 
t to £735,761,000 (£572,524,000 in 1954-55). 


Ti 


wea 


Days’ Week 
to | ended 
Jan. Ja an. 
8, | 

1955 | 1986 


| 


April 1, 


April 1, 
Esti- 1954 | 1955 
mate, to to 


1955-56] Jan. 8, | Jan. 7, 
1955 | 1956 

















4°000 


——— TT, 


Ord. Revenue — | 
ne Tax 11877,400] 774,023 
{ 136,000] 64,600 
185,000} 141,900! 
74,000] 56,870 
180,000} 137,300 
25,000} 63,350 


1,000 


2478, 8,400 1239, 023 


807 888198 ,529 87,740 | 
61,200114,500 13,000 

134,400] 4,900 2,300 
55,200} 1,300 1,400 

155,100] 6,500 3,800 
16,400] 1,300 400 


} ts Tax EPT. 
Profits Levy 
A Contribu 
and other 
d Revenue 


980 500 150 150 


i Inland Rev. 1230,688 127179 108790 
898,444] 27.167 20,311 


Customs sec veee {213,700 869,854 
¢ 658, 825112,235 9,625 


811,050 585, aS 


Customs and 


mane -3T, 357 10,652 13, 179 
ial 2,650 
25,000] 15,000 
24,000] 21,771 
175.000] 135,059 


950 
17,800 Be 
28,442] 1,010 

146,112] 2,637 


| Net Receipts) 

I least Licences 
S v I 
MI 


INnN@OUS 1... 


1,450 950 


1,000 
2,699 


298,618 182330 156554 


ADS 


4725, 150 2s97,911 911 


Total 


a Expenditure | 
t Interest ; 
ents toN ise 
i xchequer. 
ons. Fund. . 
Services .. 


600,000} 454,254 514,939]10,192 9,422 
53,000 
10,000 


Sees, ae 


36,594 
7,767 
6352, ome 


3,011 | 
2,346 
58, 1500 | 


‘ Funds .... 





25,796; 25,773 886 783 


“ Above-line” Surplus - . + | + 
Oem... .ckaseenaenas 259,076 288,860 | 96,286 82,492 

‘ Below-line " Net Expendi i 
He... 20+ eyhaeeeee ee 313,448 | 446,901}24,940 8,818 

Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 572,524 735,761 71 346 73, 674 


Net 


Receipts from : 


lax Reserve Certificates. . .| 266,631 152,609 
Savings Certificates ...... 27,000 14,100] 1,500: 1,800 | 
Defence Bonds ........... 11,384 — 21,542 





FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Wavs and Means 
Advances 


Treasury Bills | 








Total 
Date Floating 
- ‘ Public | Bank of) Debt 
Tender fap Depts. ‘England 
rg a 
J 8 3,400 0 | 1,771-4] 264-7 | 436°0 
— ar | 
: 5,498: 3 258-4 | 5,756" 1 
3,480-0 | 2,025-9] 260-1 |. | 5766-0 
3470-0 | 1810-2] 272-3 2-3 | 5,554°8 
3,440-0 | 1868-5] 272-3 ve | 5,580-7 
5,440-0  1,871-4] 258-2 5-0 | 5574-6 
3450-0  1,834-1] 253-8 0-3 | 5538-1 
3,470-0  1,806-2] 249-9 wee 5,526-1 
3,500-0 | 1,856-5} 284-2 |... 5640-7 
5,520-0 | 1854-7] 271-4 2-0 5,648°1 
3,530-0  1,891-2] 248-1 p 5,669-3 
3,630-0 1,936-1] 251-0 ae 5,717-1 
3,.550-0 1,992-4] 237-7 2:0 §,762-1 
a 3.520-0  2.061-7] 246-8 ae 5828-4 
3,440 0, 2083-7] 249-7 | | 5.773°3 


1,997 13809 | 
711 — 9069 | 








ed 
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Financial Statisti | 
THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 
. 4 ° NN 
THE discount market has benefited this , = 
week from the first maturities of 63 day | for i956" | J*T56 
bills; these raised total maturities to | 
. . . . . | f 
£330 million, £70 million in excess of the | Simat Dradetanaedl | 
take-up of new bills. The result was that | Notes in circulation. 1,710-9 1,848-3 LS1i-6 
th se j ‘ +43 Notes in banking dept.... 64-5 52: ; 
€ ease in credit conditions that followed Govt. debt and securities* | 1,7451-2 | 1,896-2 | 1,846-3 
= year-end squeeze was sustained Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 | +! 
espi ac Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 | , 
pite the fact that by Monday the Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3:0 | 3-0 
market had completed its repayments to 
the Bank of England. Credit was in | Banting Department | 
Deposits : | 
surplus before the weekend, and on Mon- Public accounts.......... 21-6 22-8 | 1 1 
Treasury special account.. | 2-2 3-2 | : 
day the Bank took up most of the excess DOOM. i. 53560 052Fanes 262-5 | 231-5 | 228-1 
by sales of bills “in reverse.” March and OIE ss kanscnconetende 65-4 72-5 | 69-6 
April maturities changed hands at 4 per | c Total .----.:e-s0sssse0e 351-7 | 330-0 | 318-6 
cent, as well as at 4;z per cent. As | Government .........++.. 272-4 | 204-5 | 250-3 
- a 5 
expected, the heavy tax transfers due on | > seg dipeeaiingriiie s+ ot. ae a 
Thursday abruptly reversed these condi- | Total :..2.222222.25212 | 303-0 | 293-9 | 295-8 
tions ; rates up to 44 per cent were paid, | Banking department reserve. | 66-8 | S44 | 0h-0 
and, despite a little “special” aid, a | « Proportion”... ' | 19-0 16-4 | 12-8 
number of houses were obliged to take * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
seven-day loans from the Bank Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,850 million from £1,900 million 
. : “ a‘ on January 11, 1956. 
At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last, the discount houses maintained their | TREASURY BILLS 
bid at £98 19s. 8d. per cent for the £260 
million of bills on offer; but outside Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills : 
tenderers appear to have made some | pate of ——— i dca 3 
increase in their bids, since the average | Tender | | Applied Average | Allotted : 
: . 1 Offered ppl Rate of at Max. s 
rate of discount fell by nearly 4d. to | for Atanas 1 tate : 
£4 1s. 4.97d. per cent. The market’s ) 
allotment fell from 71 to 57 per cent, | 1955 91 Day | Toa | s 4. | % 
. . . | | ° ‘ -% i i 
despite the fact that total applications |J@* 7 cana | et = Se) i 
were up by only £1.4 million, to £387 | oct. 7 270-0 | 361-4 | 81 5-25 66 i 
. . > -0% . . ’ 
million. At yesterday’s tender, the offer » 3» ae as . co = 2 
was cut by £20 million. The fiduciary » 28) 250-0 381-7 | 81 4-98 52 : 
} . : "41° eee 
| issue has been cut by £50 million, to | 91 Day | 63 Day \ 
| £1,850 million. Nov. 4| 200-0 | 60-0 | 369-7] 81 11-65 46 3 
» 1L| 220-0 | 50-0 | 406-2 | 82 0-43 47 _ 
18} 240-0 | 50-0 | 379-5] 82 1-18 66 | 
LONDON MONEY RATES ” 251 230-0 | 60-0 | 386-8] 82 0-88 | 61 | 
| Dec. 2 ba 50-0 | 368-3 | 81 5-60 85 d 
Bank rate (from °%, | Discount rates oy » 9} 240-0 | 50-0 | 422-4] 81 4-35 | 50 5 
34%, 24/2/55) 4% | Bank bills: 60 days. 4-4} » 16; 220-0 | 60-0 | 365-0 81 5-22 69 Z 
, Deposit rates (max) | 3months 44-4} NT. 1 3 
| Banks... 7 24 4months 44-4% a 23 280-0 353-5 82 9-13 73 
| Discount houses .. 23° 6months 44-44% ee 30 260-0 385-6 $l 5-40 71 ; 
| ! j 
| Money Day-to-day.. 2-3} | Fine trade bills : | 1956 
| Short pertode ae a Smonths 553 | Jan. 6) Jan. 6! 260-0 387-0 | 81 4:97 | 57 3 
Treas. bills 2months 4; 4months 5-5} * On Jan. 6th tenders for 91 day bills at £ 4 
: : ‘ £98 19s. 8d. 4 
Suvatte 4h | 6 months 54-© | secured 57 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The ; 
. | offering yesterday was for £240 million. 2 
* Call money. t Allotment cut to £230 million. i 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE : 
| Official 
uaa Market Rates : Spot 
January ll January 5 | January 6 | January 7 January 9 January 10 | January n- 
United States $...; 2°78-2-82 | 2-80§-2-802 2-80%-2-804! 2-80§-2-80} 2-80}8-2-804| 2-80§-2-803 | 2-803-2- 803 
Canadian $ ..... Dp 2-80§-2-80} 2-804 -2-80% 2-804 -2-80% 2-80%-2-80} | 2-804-2-80} |2-804-2-804 
French Fr... 972-65-987-35 | 9845-984; 9844-984] | 9848-9845 | 9844-985 9844-9843 | 9843-985 
Swiss Fr. ......-- 12-15 &-12- 35 %f2-245-12- 25g, 12-25-12-25$| 12-25-12-25} 12-25-12- 25} 12-245-12- 25p/12-24]-12- 254 
Belgian Fr. ... 138-95 139-70 139-724- 139-75 139-75- 139-70- 139-623 
141-05 139-75 139-774 139-80 139: 80 139-75 139-67} : 
Dutch Gid 10-56-10-72 | 10-62-10-62} 10-62-10-62}) 10-62-10-62} 10-62}-10-62} 10-61}-10-62 |10-61}-10-62 
W. Ger. D-Mk... 11-67 4-11-8448] 11-73-11-734) 11-73-11-73}) 11-73-11-73}  11-73-11-73} 11- 72-11-72 11-72$-11-73 ; 
Portuguese Ese. . 79-90-81 10 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 &0-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 4 
Italian Lire ......| 1736§-1762% | 17563-1759} | 1757}-1758 | 1757}-1758 17574-1758 | 17563-1757} | 17544-1755} 
Swedish Kr...... | 14-37$-14-593 | 14-55 14-554 14-55)-14-552!14-558-14-553 14-558-14-55§ 14-55-14-55$/14-543-14-55 
Danish Kr ..| 19-19§-19-48$ ]19-32}-19- 329 19-328-19-32} 19-32§-19-32§ 19-32$-19- 32} 19-314-19-32 19-313-19- 313 
Norwegian Kr. ...] 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01}; 20-01~-20-01}! 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-01}! 20-01-20-01}, 20-01 20-O1f 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ Wsaekans* &- *%c. pm fh-*c. pm e~fec. pm is iec. pm e-ike. pm i -%&c. pm 
Canadian $ 2-ic. pm 2 -}c. pm i-ic. pm &- kc. pm fe -%C. pm fh -*%C. pm 
Fren h Fr 1 pm-par 1 pm-—par 1 = par 1 pmn—par 1 pm-—par 1 pm-par 
Swinn Ft 2}-lfc. pm 2-lic. pm | 2}-2c. pm 1j-lje. pm 1}-ljc. pm l?-ljc. pm 
Belgian Fr.... Pe eet: &—%e pm isi pm fs ri pm ie -ye pm iste pm t-} pm 
Dutch Gld ; li-le. pm 1?-lic. pm 1f-lic. pm 1?-l}c. pm 1}-ic. pm l}-jc. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk... Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-—par ipf pm par | lpf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par 
Italian Lire ] pm l dis l pm 1 dis ] pm 1 dis l pi 1 dis 1] pm 1 dis l pm l dis 
Swedish Kr aaa : 14-46 pm 2-16 pin 2-16 pm 2-lo pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 
Danish Ki hk 20 pm-par 2) prn—par 26 pm—pat 20 pm-—par 26 pm-par | 16 pm-16 dis & 
Norwegian Kr.. : aig Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 4 
Gold Price at Fixing : 
Price (e. d. per fine cn) 49/53 249/6 249/34 249/3 249/33 
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Income Tax paid by the Society. 
Equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent to 
investors subject to the standard rate 
of income tax. 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


* Income Tax Paid 


The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share 
Accounts, income tax paid by the Society, represents a 
return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5.4.4 per 
cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of 
income tax. Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 24 per cent 
per annum, income tax paid, which is equivalent to 
£4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income tax is 
paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the Society. 


* Interest Half-Yearly 


Interest, which is paid half-yearly, commences from 
the day after the investment is received and continues 
to the date of withdrawal. Sums invested may be 
withdrawn at convenient notice. 


* Security of Capital 


Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest 
established building societies in the country, with over 
£200,000,000 total assets — a token of the confidence 
of more than 500,000 investors. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, or 
write to the address below for the Society's Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
A national institution with total 


assets of over 6208, 000,000 


Vc rrelne he fin ‘ Cs tere 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 3 
BANKING CORPORATION ’ 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $25,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ... eee .-- _€8,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... ... $25,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers S. W. P. Perry-Aidworth A. M. Duncan Wallace M. D. Scott 


BRANCHES 
BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon Hong Kong Johore Bahru lloilo 
Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 
CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 
Phnom-Penh Muar 
INDIA Penang SIAM 
CEYLON Bombay Singapore Bangkok 
Colombo Calcutta Singapore 
(Orchard Rd.) 
CHINA JAPAN Sungei Patani UTD. KINGDOM 
Shanghai Kobe Teluk Anson London 
Osaka 


DIAWA (JAVA) Tokyo 
Djakarta Yokohama NTH. BORNEO 
Surabaja Brunei Town 
MALAYA Jesselton 
EUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 
Hamburg Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 
Paris Ipoh Tawau Saigon 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank's Trustee Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(Incorporated under the State Laws of California) 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shangha 
Banking Corporation 


U.S.A. 
New York 
San Francisco 


SINGAP ORE 





COMMONWEALTH TRADING 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


oe one 
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STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory 
Organization in the World... 


Announces the opening of an office in London 
especially to serve the United Kingdom .. . 
to furnish factual and advisory information on 
investments for institutional and individual 
investors. 


Standard Planned Investments, a personal service for fund 
managers and individual investors. 

Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey—issued weekly. 

The Outlook—issued weekly. 

Standard Corporation Records Loose-leaf Manuals Covering 
Factual Reports on 6000 U.S. and Canadian Firms and Divi- 
dend Service—issued daily. 

Complete Bond and Stock Market Services. Individual 
Reports Covering 3000 U.S. Listed and Unlisted Stocks and 
900 U.S. Bonds. 

Poor’s Register of Directors and Executives—21,000 leading 
American companies, showing duties and titles, including 
purchasing agents, together with biographical sketches; 
interlocking corporate affiliations, and home addresses of 
80,000 top-echelon American directors and executives. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


Denys McKechnie, Manager 
1, Balfour Place, London, W.1. 


Telephone: GROsvenor 5843 








—_— 4)! -, 


is the INCREASED 
INTERIM LIFE BONUS 


on all 


toy 4-Ve 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





*‘WITH-PROFITS’ POLICIES 


The * Royal’ Bonus is outstanding 

and has been maintained for over 

a century without interruption 

and at a rate never less than 
30/-°,, per annum, 


May we send you particulars of our 
“ With-Profits” Policies? 








THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR, Chairman and President 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, General Manager 


A. F. MAYNE, Associate General Manager 
(Non-Domestic Business) 





Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1955 





ASSETS 
Cash on hand and due from banks 





(including items in transit) . $542,453,934 
Government of Canada and provincial 
‘government securities, not exceeding 
market value ... pa 944,686,948 
Municipal and other securities, not 
exceeding market value 356,820,517 
Call Loans, fully secured 74,788,180 
Total quick assets . 1,918,749,579 
Other loans and discounts oi -- 1,168,841,182 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under 
the N.H.A. (1954) 100,865,965 
Bank premises 27,119,386 
Liabilities of customers ‘under ‘accept- 
ances, guarantees and letters of credit 62,423,760 
Other assets cae 6,143,993 
$3,284,143,865 
LIABILITIES ; 
Deposits .. ‘ .- $3,062,220,349 
Acceptances, guarantees ‘and letters of 
credit ... : ele ioe ia 62,423,760 
| Other liabilities . a 8,581,623 
Total liabilities to the — 3,133,225,732 
Capital paid up . ane 42,000,000 
Rest Account j 108,000,000 
Undivided profits 918,133 
$3,284,143,865 


| B. Stiath, Manager 





Over 850 Branches 
In CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH 
GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, COLOMBIA, 
PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, 
PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Offices in NEW YORK, 
LONDON and PARIS. Correspondents the world over. 

Auxiliary in France : 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 

Paris 
LONDON BRANCHES : 


Wer End Office 


City Office ice : 
E.C.2. 24, COCKSPUR STREET, 
sw 


6, LOTHBURY, 


VS aie 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


[ue tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue, 


Comparative analysis of 617 profit and less accounts published October- annem 1955 (£°000) 

























a Clothing Food Shops | 
Industry i Di he - and | and and Tobacco | Building Iron and Steel 
emai hootwea | Confectionery | 
No. of Companies (42) (16) 30 6) 2) 29 


































































| | j } | | | 
Prev. | Latest) Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest. Prev. | Latest) Prev. Latest 
Year | Year | Year Year Year Year | Year Year Year | Year Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year 
Gross trading profit 27.292, 30,119 4.514 5.656} 28,401 27,882 6,891 6,770\Dr. 117.Dr. 3. 11,208, 12,061 22,183| 24,952 19,362 | 25,941 
Income from investients .... .. | 1,830 2,076) 74 10 671, 712) 168 22 23| 25) 265) 250 215 303, 520 | 504 
Other current income, ........:... | 2 sas we 5 6) 3 3 Bue tl 2 1 151 32 45 83 
Non-recurring credits... ... set T 806) 927) 440) 478 1,412, 2,091) 996 136| 29) ve 503; 329) 630, 1,150 316 | 451 
eee 2, 930 "33,124 124, $028 wr 239, 30 aay 30, oot 7,858 6,931 Dr. 50 22, 11 778, 12, 641) ened 26407 20,243 26,965 
Repairs and maintenance ....... — 1.100 867) ae ae 1 | nes | se eee ete 24 25) ses kes 
Dapeeciaties ......<s+.+.... 28. | Daas! 3,063, 650) a14l 6,659 7,306 417, 41) "49° 9,957| 2,527 3, | 4,096 
Income tax (excl. profits tax)....... | 10.197) 10 860) 1,589, 1,864, 9,775, 8,959, 2,565, 2,604... ll’ s(3,851 ¥ 8, 9,192 
Profits tax iene | 2,627 2,593; 359} 447) .oom Es voy 867, _ 2 854) a 1 1,569 
Directors’ emoluments. ....... 842 ae 289) 352 758) 853 262 245) 17) 20 476. 1,199, 1,282 691 653 
Adininistrative charges, ete......... 197) 235, 313; 81 183, 225) 47 53) 17) 24; 163, 147 199 193 25 14 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 1,692; 1,867) 150} 274; 1,017; 2,214 263, 586, ca 671) 471 1072 1,952 445 1012 
PSUR 5 os koa su te oe atece 165 184 45) 10) 150) 217) 47, 43) Tt ess | 191) 221 166, 287) 116 190 
' | } ; | } } } 
Minority share in profits .... duecs | 215 211, 18} 18) 369: 509) ore! 224 ove | eee | 52! 42! 50) 63} 147 | 176 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... . i 653, 1,062! 318 197; 3,467; 2,238 1,222! 637\Dr. 17,Dr. 27 700 945 1,329' 1,746,Dr. 1,810 1,413 
Debenture interest ................ | 1.828! 2, 068) 262) 336) 113) 116) 269) 256) 20) 10 172; 210 109: = 1 35 
Preference dividends .............. GO8| 971 258 309} 769) 818) 259 260) 10) 1 229) 244) 1 196 288 269 
j j ' | { \ | 
Ordinary dividends ............... 4,297; 4,643: 348 572) 2,334 2,534, 1,031 1,124) ‘ 6 1,175, 1,384 2,260, 2,777; 91,637 | 2,406 
Revenue reserves .........cccceccs | 1,721) 2,443, 549 756| 2,708' 2,770) 288) 151 op ae ae 851 1,134, 2,796, 3,595) 6,594 | 4,937 
Brought in (parent company)....... 8,100, 8,960, 1,038 918) 3,002, 2,959) 891) 1,000 67. Dr. 53, 2,137, 2 249) §,152, 5,407) 3,693 | 3,621 
Carried forward (parent company) .. 8,960) 10,117) 918 2,107) 2,959; 3,190) 1,000 600 Dr. 65)De. 97, 29 ed a Az 5,407) 6,124 3,621 | 4,624 
| { | 
| | Chemicals | Motors | Newspapers ' 
| ae? | Electrical ° , ee ’ | Miscellaneous as . 
Industry | Shipbuilding | — | Manufacturing —— | — ny Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 
No. of Companie | (5 18 | 







| { | | | | i 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Latest | Prev. Latest 





























































Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year Year 

Gross trading profit 5 acts teeta 4,326 4,251. 4,486, 4,774 8,784 me 59.144 66,214) §,229| 5,261) ~ 38,730) ~ 41,997 997) 1,177) 1,400: 8,460 5,514 
Income from javestments ae T32 161 83! i61 131, _ a pe 25 260) 25, x 078. 238 209; 184 245 
Other current income.............. ae a cat ey Pukamal Abad ae neal ) we ie 7) 23} 17, ies ens 
Non-recurring credits.............. 164, 321 141 23, 277) 822) 812) 2,058) 266; 191; 1, 366) a 439 73) 170, 703; = 1,083 

Tete SINE. 5 ois 605500 | 4,622; 4,733; 4,110 4,958 9,192) 11,720 60,509 69,031) $s; 133 5,712, 41 027) 44,521, 1,511 1,796 9,347 | 6,842 

——— ——-  -— eS —_—- —— —_— j } a ——— nee HO 
Renate and wreinteneen ..... =. 625) Po eee, | eee ea ee 1} 2 855. 860/.. | 2 2) 16! 261 25 | 17 
Depreciation ye 548) 604; 769) 950; 1,387; 1,534 9,113. 10, 705; 686 "737, 6,708 = 7,387 3863) 553) 570 600 
Income tax (excl protits tax . | 1,687; 1,470; 1,566) 1,234 3, 051) 3,772 237985) 24,047! 2,089 1, 898: 14,369) 14,955) 425, 353, 3,520 | 1,898 
Proits tax } 394) 289) 588) a 716 ™ pa. 5,448) 486, 418 2,700, 2, va - a 639 503 
Directors’ emoluments pete eh aie 158) 165, 166) 204) 472) 518 1,221 1,266, 311 307 1,930, 1 ‘ool 44) 51 241 244 
Administrative charges, etc... ...... =| 92) 906, = 307 ae 155; a 33 4 I) 0 68 45 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 454 659) 20 227 413} 181; 1,041, 1,569 79) 4,395, 4, zit 107) 217 i 1,142 
De so oe es Sk ey bee 19; “| 151) 17 308; a 1 rie) “1 25 om 54 59 
Minority share in profits........... wis one | 31 11 64 84 224 325; 29 31) 193) 232! 1 1 1 : 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... 310 458) 8} 494. 705| 8,590 13,535 156 177, «1,095; 2,028 16\Dr_. 6Dr. 233 443 
Debenture interest ................ Z 13) 165 163, 112| 122 & 173) 38) 42) 7 1801 Pe 10! 236 230 
Preference dividends ....... vale 33 55) 101 174; 89) 109) 530 632! 2 _ 509 512 37 37} 41 32 
Ordinary dividends ............... a §1 §23; 1, 102, 1,352; 4,663) 5,572) _ 845) 3,848. 4,486 282 341) 1,149 1,103 
Revenue reserves . Fe sen a 383 523 6 914, 25a 3,585} 3, aan 4 saa 499| 5,461 61 50; 1,885 1,275 
Brought in (parent company). 4 1362 oo 29 98 3,468 6,019 8,74. 9,018 368 3711 3,490 3,386 
Carried forward (parent company) .. 1 058) —_— -_ 236) 4 za 5.968) 8 8000 $575 3 4 9,018) vod 371 384, = 3,386 2,637 
! 
















Other | 


| | Other 
Industry Textiles Oil Rubber | Tea 


Silk and | Wool 


Rayon 
: 


ALL GROUPS 


No. of Companies 617 Companies 











Latest 


Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev 
Year 


Prev. Latest : 
Year | Year | Year | Year | Year 


Year x Year 
































































Gross trading profit «==... 495 712 a gs 4513 3.968 11.4m7| 10,885) 2.449 5 504 3.454) 5, 6,755 13 13.318) 13, 480, 206,938 | 314 314, 203 
ncome from investments .......... i 1 
Other current income.............. 1 = 4 26 si 17 124) $ 562 ‘on 
Non-recurring tredits.............. i 237) = 48) "3021 789) 49) 151 1,170) 621) a | | 196 
Wetel GHODUND: «5565004 5405555 11a 8 toe 1,148) 97 4 97 4, 4,962 ‘ae 11,247, 4018 6,510, 3 
Repairs and maintenance ......... 102 83) a a nt , ety — i <i ose “99 a 
RRRTERIOON 5505 da dic la xp Ria ees 244| 266) 234) 210) 1,522) 1, 639) S98 3, 120 ast 628) zs 715) aaate | | §2,569 
_ a ne _ ax (excl — CU ores a 187 7 "oa eo ssa 4, er a 1,043) 2,164! 1,359 7,791' 110,615 | (12, oy 
*rofits tax Lee uS Ase ee 6a ee | } 1 dO 
ro | | | 3 | | ay 118 24,801 | 201 
Directors’ emoluments. ...........- 95, 88) 102) 94 263) 254 iol 101) 114 139} 71) 02 521) 555) 10,374 10,848 
Administrative charges ete........ 33) 317) 6| 7 41) 52) 10} 259 211) 181) 189; 572) 643 3,335 3,173 
a ies, provisions, etc. ...... | ss | 1h " [I tS 467 128s 797| 933; 1, 169, 152} 494 899; 581 16,185 | 20,210 
-7eNnsSions. Sue phate pee es eae ee on j { coe 13) 3 164) 7 64 2,794 3,866 
| i 7 \. 
Minority share in profits........... |... | an 33! 19; dor. 5 a fuse d sides ; "4 68 1,708 ~—-2,019 
Protits retained by subsidiaries . Oven. 1&5 71 16) 552) 376: 588 33 39 ae. ees 1,453, 1,538 18,376 | 28,347 
Debenture interest ee x7 37 8: . 8. ae oe 82 80 18, 12-2355 2510 6,252 6,881 
Preference dividends ....... 46 46) 36 34 — 109) 21 “ 5 7 38 39] 1,043. 1,091 5,781 6,197 
' { | | | 
Ordinary dividends ............... | 83) 12, 134 132) 417,391 1,121| 1,234 557, 1,083, 484). sid | 4,786) 32 38,788 
Revenue reserves 0.222.002.2004... a Umer 55 30) 267) 176, 800, 1,42 1 341, 442, 720 1606 1,739) 31810 31,763 
Srought in (parent company)... .... 935; 243, «3891-275 723} 1,176, 1, 12 60, 201, -5,002| 5.133 $8,523 | 59,437 
Carried forward (parent company) .. 243) 170) 97, 2 Z 7 1,3 1,657 7. sor 346) 5.183 5,555 59,437 | 67,221 








= OOO me weer ee 
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Comparative analysis of 617 balance sheets published October-December, 1955 (£°000) 









Prev. Prev Latest 
Year | Year 


| Latest | | Prev Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest 
Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Yea: | Year 














— 


191 508 204,781, 22,507 22,770 117,739 131.699 26,7 M4 29, 321) 334 
4,188) 4,566) 233 325, 1,978 8,246 346 153) 512 




































55,516. 63,110, 72.017 | 78,780 
1,210 1,174 3,593 3,900 


Pe iinet env ctdcasend 
Fonte GN 6 6. 6k sh evectenss 


CR noi 252 casa cugheahiieeies 33,241 36,694, 17.944 14,742) 90/258 721534 8338 9,154) 1.17 38,060 42,167, 35,987 | 38,524 
DIE. oa yas ecodncdaeconaand a 15,074 2,818 5,156 29,921 30,793. 8548 9,053) 27 24,314 anaes 30,646 35,147 


Net balances due to parent company 
CRVGRED 6 danced nneibe den nee dees 
( ash coerce recor ees erresesesesesess 
Other marketable investments... ... 
SAGE CHES 6. 6 ak 3-4 05-0 > sc nvawes 





7 a” ie “ 164 1,447 a 21 
7,459 6,848 141 189 147 2142178 32 
23,795, 22,772 3,276 5,491 24,302 16,707 3,148, 2,195) 
6,365 6,324 225 263 «1,165' = 1,685 483 385 


564 
18,874 19588 8.533 
5.885 5,564 9308 2,449 4.969 5382 12,035 12.964 | 407 


733' ‘1,07 
549) 491) 


































ee a ee (285,008 ‘302,707 “49,540 49,385 240,637 270,635 59,804 63,257 2,927, 

Bank overdrafts and loans ......... “$464,091 3.116 968 8,266 24,363 870; 2,2 616; 580 
Reserve for future income tax ...... 11,336) 12,038, 1,499) 2,365: 11,356) 10,644 3,22, 3,245)... 10,175 
Depreciation and obsolescence ...... 25,910, 29,008 5,608! 5,911, 40,590 44,572) 927 1,047) 99 26,161 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... | 20°419 21,005 5.479} 6.100, 29°45. 23.848. 12.168 12,650) 86) 20,931 
Other provisions ...........ssse00. 5,129, 5,150, 370! =. 226 «6,.450| 5,862, 1,222 oe 1,092 
Current liabilities and creditors. .... 39,241| 42,756 7,945, 8,008 43.248! 47,062 8.904 2856) 77 34,339 
Revenue res. and carried forward... | 56,496) 58,666) 5,633' 6,516 50,837) 51.958 9.043! 9,546) 7. 42,995 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... . 17, 82 76 47 1,760 2831) ... | i ie 6 
Minority interests................. 6,128 5.477 545} 418 «6,652 6,648 «4,899 i203 1 1 ies 1,340 
Debenture capital................. 45.951) 47,229). 6,110) 5,715) a3 2,470 4.541) 4,453, 400)... 4,380) 1,000 
Preference capital. ve ceeecesses | 29,296 29,422 6.9121 6,912) 93,399) 24,547, 7.345! 7,345 1,975] 1,275! 6,851) 8| 6,311' 6,661 7,921 
Ordinary capital... .. en 44,239 47,783 5,887 6,199 23.000 25,830 6,665) 6,912; 300 300) 13,849) Bo |_ 26,665) 29,081 24,293 
Total Liabilities.............. (245,008 an.707 49,540) “49,385 240,637 ross 57,404) 63,257| 2,927; 2.306. $8,083 96,573| 140,313 140,313 158,039 152,799 | 170,833 
































Chemicals . : Motors, Newspapers, : 
: Aer Electrical Miscellaneous 
Industry | Shipbuilding and poe 7 Cycles and Paper and : Cotton 
Paint Manufacturing ‘Aicevale Printing Manufacturing 


















No. of Companies (6) (18 





34 12) 























Latest Prev. 
Year | Year 


} } 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest 


Prev. | Latest | Prev. 
Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year 


Year | Year Year 





























Citi GOO oo nis erkn enn eden ss 11,807, 13,079} 13,382 14, 326| 18.695. 21, 601! 126,069, 146,77 ae 16, 024 102,105| 116,400} 8,723) 
Frade GVGGUOEYD «56 decks cece ns 356 569, 2097 2 495} 1,036, 2,490: 2,868) 2,557 7 1,689) 3.985, 4,11 ‘912 
SUMNER os vol seccannucakeasauerwas 12,763 10,641) 6.500 7,218) 21.908 23,883) 101 ‘298 117,49 5,292) 5 '237| 66,318) 69,838 

SUNN sot han sr eexen anusen 3,128| 3754 3,574 3,781! 15,343 19,926) 53,965) 66, 4,904, 5 a 61, 170) 70,432) 876; 
Net balances due to saabeae company mee Ok, ake d 47; 158, Ws. 99) one 3 57 
GURGGIOE 252s gos Seekcekonte das 1,137; 1,231) 4,243 4,236| 249 248) 2,578 2,658 71) 169 9,457| 14,418 3,946 
COU 34d. 35 chr decccdibaeeenkee 


Other mez urketable investments...... 
POUR MONON: 2 oS 6 kaka %ccawess 


a 1,580, 


51) 2,728) 2,654, 1,458 1,770 Lad 1,762) 5,378, 5,381) 25id 


5,700' 5,648) 961, 1,051) 5,615 4,591| 56,257) 60,501; 5,409, 5,772) 40,689) f 1,725) 














CQGEP PENNER utandcacesscsaeds | 37,239 37, 707, 33,532 35,919, "63,804 74, ml 345,597, 400,263 38,886; 4, 784, 287,558 [313,988 18,463) 














CS ee 
Bank overdrafts and loans ......... | 11 eel 824; 744 3 "3,958 3,611 4,687| 3,11 748 
Keserve for future income tax...... i 1,577| 1,462; 2,376| 2,205 2,708 3,234 23,291 22,619; 2,213) iz eon) 9 708 
Depreciation and obsolescence... . .. 6.326 6.975, 3.558 4,375 6.952| 8,486! 58.409| 66.596 6.105 5 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 1,208 1,184) 2,430, 3,598) 3.407; 3,720) 12,308) 12, O11) 1,774 






































Other provisions ........... 00.0005 105, 105)” 20] 18, gs, 3121 1010} 1,183} 10) 

Current liabilities and creditors..... 11,168 10,937) 6,594 6.101; 17,407, 20, 1585) 103,270) 118,503; 6,076: 

Revenue res. and carried forward... 8,821; 9,760' 2,900} 3573) 11 482 12,155! 50, 835) 64, st 8,83; 

Net balances due to subsidiaries. .. . 33 - a xa ee 1 

Minority interests................. aan « | LSS 132 765 “906! 4, 120) 4, 305) 603 

Debenture capital................- 250, 250, 3,438} 3,374 2,457, 2,700] 2,87| 5,420, 88 839, 4,168 

Preference capital. .............. 1.577, 1,577} 4.104 5,104 3,314| 6,209 19,178| 22,845 6,285 6,282| 1 15,100 

Ordinary capital...........000000: |_5,060, 5,400, 5,725, 6,695, 11,755, 12,684) 66,302) 79,117) 5,34 6,811) 40,983 

Total Liabilities .............. | 31,239 37,707 33,532 35,919) am 74, 602, 345,597 400,263, 38 41,784 287 
] | TOTAL 
i Other 
industry | sik and | wor | OME, | on Rubber Tea Companiest |_ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies 7 | é g | 5 86 0 lo 617 Companies 







| 
Prev. Latest | Prev. ' Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 


























Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year 
. a a 
EN iii Gacnansktiin 6,320; 3, 48 4,221; 15,820) 22,412) 320 34,916) 29,640 8,528} 9,816) 87,693) 93,956'1,032,006 18,144,826 
Weleiweamiils 22.0007 a 27 “3 71651 1 452, 6,763, | oe gl tae ite att oe 
Rs ce As Cs ca pean dt ied 3,100 3, 215 481 4,856] 9.872, 10.936, 7881 7,143, 3,114 3,688} 4,437| 10,408) 13,015 538,375 
DD ekirains ich ci neddtses cae 905, 1,001, 1,372, 1, 3% 5.869) 3, 388 3.1 120, 4,043; 10 + 1 . 2,150 39,24: “- ane a+ 
Gilt-edeel =a ee ae a a | as aa 83 «63. 5,397 1,31 4st] 8.0211 5,841| 44'sea| $0,057 
Dect ie kana dive hel 489 417) ae 351) ten” ‘ 6, ‘161! 69 , ’ rv eS me 4 ae ais abe 123,522 

Other marketable investments... .. . 150, 149 { 680 | Souee a 
Intangible Mattei 553) 5 484 “545 386,161 143 32} 2,448) 2,279} 45,933 | 47,915 

WN iii 11,331 11,609) 10,998 10,998 11 1433 37,305| 43,505 ao 956, 46,578, 17,409) 22,25 ee 
B . 14731, 951 625} 914 237 608; 109 16 5508 58,275 | 83,860 
hones er eee EE | ao 1 2.388 1,660, 5,709 839} 1,64 Re ‘ 142,217 | 113,773 
Depreciation and obsolescence ...... 654, 2 893) 1,668 1, 73 4,012| 4,522) 18,494) 1,457) 1,513) 10. 11 487) 315,237 Pe m 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 2 1,098! 1,059! 1. ‘083! 1,743; 7,134) 598 1409, 2,195 11,7 = 282 or 
Other peOVAieee oo 5 co. csecaceres 35) 12 41) 160) 151, 2) 278 ae3 23a SS eee | ee 
Curent liabilities ant on creditors. .... 1,632; 1, 351) 5, 885! 5,352| 10,2: 35 1, , 3,805} 5,698) 34, 52,967 462,002 | 501,958 
Revenue res. and carried forward... 887} 1.709 1,767! 9,159) 9,951) 14,963: M1 493, 5,219} 5,321) 2,914) 4,053) 30,983' 30,738 2,221 — 
Net balances due to subsidiaries. ... ose oe | sw = a e rave a 4 1 55 a50 33.008 
Minority interests..............00. | sa 149 158 «| 310) 48. ka 1 jg pa 1,617| 1,555, 34,503 
Debenture capital... ........ 849 «193 = s«187?« 3,763; 3,763; 6 1.864 1 787 316} 24 63,659) 68,950 156,394 | 167,841 
Preference capital... ...-. 2.2.0... 1,562, 950 _ 950, 4.286 4,286) 700) 693) 1,208| 1,208 38,661) 187,940 | 200,148 
Ordinary capital.................. 2,594 1,773, 1,791 5,174 5,374 8 208} 8,208) 19,933 39885, _ 4524 4,524| 5,107 35. 681, 63.80 63 86] 391202 391,202 | 434,165 

Total Liabilities.............. 71331 11,689 10,998 1, 433 37,305 43,505, $9,946 64,640, 43,956 46,578, 17,409) 22,258 266,114 200,665 2,358,751 2,587,196 


° This gute ied entertainment, hotels and restaurants, can - and docks, Siena supply, gas, telegraphs ant telephones, trams and buses, ———— coal, 
finance and land and investment trusts. 
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| 

The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. | 

e e BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages.............++ Dec. 31st Western Europe | 

a ] &, ] C & Production and Consumption Jan. 7th Production and Trade...... Dec. 31st | 
NS icinunasstnnenkovaniicn Dec. 17th British Commonwealth ...... Jan. 7th 

ADOT “TOME. <0 i0scccsscscsson Dec. 24th Western Europe | 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Dec. 17th | 

Industrial Profits ............... This week United States ...............06 Dec. 24th | 

Ee “TI vscunetcsssaveces This week | 





World Trade 


(Million US Dollars) 













I:xports (t.o.b.) Imports (c.1.f.) 


rR 


Annual Rate Aunual Rate 








1938 1953 1954 Apr.to | July to 1938 1953 1954"! Apr.to — fuly to, 
June, Sept., June, Sept., 
1955 1955 1955 1955 
hi dateasaaie pian edo 20,856 74.721 77,248 | 80,940 23,556 76,462 79,275 86,285 
Ms seat eict deck saninaacgne’ 5,627 | 18.451 18,803 19,315 |... 7,784 19,978 20,622 22,265 
i } } 
United Kingdom.................. 2.603 | 7525 1,771 7570 | 8,501 4,496 | 9,361 9,462 10,105 11,035 
| 
UK dependencies ................. 867 | 3,231 | 3.395 | eT ke 903 | 3,600 3,572 3,900 a 
“Ce tg REO: 135 | ‘480 | 424 | ‘40g | = 444 188 | 678 601 636 612 
Malaya and Singapore........... 328 | 987 | 1,016 1,184 | 1,526 315 1,058 1,026 1,177 1,32) 
Ge oss so cevccenenuee 52; 226 | ‘294 | "2398 ES 50 207 201 | ‘ga2" |). 
GMail iio actccacknus octaaced 47 | 348 | 418 | 412 aa 42 | 303 319 350 
| 
Other sterling countries... ........ 2,157 | 1,695 | 7,637 8,165 a 2,385 7,017 7,588 8,260 |... 
RMR oi Cin os Lancewaxanl 530 1.977 | 1656 | 1731 | 1,454 527 1.471 1,869 2,250 | 2,057 
REND IIN :, 104 | 329 380 | 350 | 377 86 338 293 309 292 
RN: cilia dey oe eee } wn 1f te | 1,182 1,104 | 1,393 \ en { 1,197 1,265 1,290 1.255 
PSMA: conse os senses tie sake , ii. S859 359 398 | 382 “ 349 325 257 305 
ERT ae ee aa 68 401 436 | 46 | = 192 204 9 |. 
DIN cece ete ee 119 319 | 322 274 300 203 512 504 557 | 525 
ES oe note ick slows pis 650 720 } 900° | see aa 160 za ee | i 
New Zealand... ......0ccseseens 225 659 683 | 884 | 632° 225 538 «687 786 
Northern Rhodesia . ..... isc sc0s. 50 266 ) ' 28 163 |) 
Wa, fo cic ac kdaceuaaer 5 | 2 + 41 508 | 630° 4 21 > 393 | 453 526 
Southern Rhodesia ............<< 30 oe ) oe | c = j - 
South-West AGice 26.6sicncceces li i : 6 
Union ot South Africa........... 161 | 82% | 9 912 \ 1.031 1,106° 503 1,310 | 1.365 } 1,504 1,510° 
EPU COUNTRIES | 
Total continental countries........... 6,565 19,452 21,476 | 23,574 | 23,406 7,803 21,294 23,648 | 26,867 | 26,325 
Belgium-Luxemburg .......-.... 133 2.251 2.300 | 2,658 2,518 765 | 2,405 | 2,535 2,715 2.765 
OMAR <cncucsks ccactcakcras 334 895 948 1,006 990 354 =Ss«000-tié‘i2zidSs«|~SsO,130 1,132 
WR! coe cuet corns ieee 881 3.782 4189 4,848 4,245 1.324 3,942 | 4,215 | 4,911 4,328 
Germany. Federal Republic ...... ae 4,390 5,249 5,912 5,9 axa Sruk | 4,571 | § 571 5,967 
Beles ieievceseea aes 553 1507 1,636 1,787 1,986 593 2,420 2401 | 2,767 | 2,523 
Netherlands..... giao ees 594 2,152 2,412 2,508 | 2,699 803 2,383 | 2,857 | 3,065  —-3,220 
ONIN acs ovis esa naeecnciee 192 509 583 603 632 292 | 912 1019 | 1,088 1,018 
Mico ied wickicndiint ances 464 1,480 1,583 1,685 | 1,778 525 | 1,579 1,776 | 1,960 1,862 
SERS SP REIN 301 —Ss«1.201 1 225 1,264 | 1,278 365 | 1,176 1,300 | 1,482 1,448 
INS cick cciny i boevoewacs cee 115 396 335 250 | 241 119 | 532 478 558 431 
Total dependencies (exci. sterling area) 719 | 2,866 3,064 3,030 ia 780 —s_s«3,946 41524198 | 
Netherlands Antilles ............ 187 | 715 173 774 ss 253 868 966 | 954 
| | | | | 
NORTH AMERICA | | | | 
ee a ae eee 4,020 | 20,378 | 19,534 20,491 19,725 3,259 16,658 15,652 17,403 | 17,426 
Ualted Slates...............000005 3,102 15,782 15,100 15,603 | 14,996 2,465 | 11,834 11,103 12,051 | 12,125 
IN iii sciccicrsunbeemecad 918 | 4596 4,434 4,888 | 4,729 194 | 4,824 4,549 5,352 5,301! 
LATIN AMERICA | | 
ROAR REE RARE 1,660 7,609 7,807 7,690 |... 1,539 6,541 7,207. ~—s-‘7,,142 
Dollar countries .................. 695 3,981 4,254 4,559 572 | 3,496 | 3,716 | 3,907 
Re Glee ies uhaecnepeae 143 669 539 695¢ ee 119 529 | 533 | 648° x 
Rs siccaiicwtsanttueickel 147 536 | 563 618 | 682" 114 | 807 789 710 817" 
CINE cic wdtccveveeda eat 181 | 1,445 1,690 1,830 |... 107 | 896 921 | 990 a 
Other countries................... 965 _ 3,628 3,553 3,131 | 967. | 3,045 3,491 | 3,235 
RMU 65S 6 ine sa see ee 408 |  1,166° 1,062' 2 ae 440 | 877° 955° | —-1,045° 
RM heat hee ad 289 | 1539 , 1,562 1,259 ea 295 | 1,319 1634 | 1,241 
REST OF THE WORLD | | | 
WON cic vu avestckinewee oe ieee 2,265 5,965 | 6,564 6,840 a 2,391 = 8,045 7,994 | 8,410 = 
OR urns ius aan ceed 147 394 | 397 333 | 333 185 508 460 | 506 503 
SONI 5s. vite intaawialy 381 840 856 835 | 934 275 | 765 | 629 | 551 555" 
RN sc icine neeetteaaeee 146 es 111 eSB > ace 7 1” is | 229 | 260 be 
I i a Re ae iA la 767 + 1,275 1629 | 1,837 | 2,048 7159 | +2410 | 2,399 | 2,582 2,361 | 


cn | SS SSS 
Figures cover general trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. 


i Data refer to calendar 5 
with the following exceptions in 1938 :—India and Pakistan vear beginning April; Iran, year beginning June. 


(4) Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. (?) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1938, amountins ') 
(*) Partly estimated. (*) ! - 


$36 million in exports and $31 million in imports. 


(*) Excluding trade with Taiwan in 1938. 
cluding S.W. Africa. 


(*) Based on two months’ data. 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


hor the week ended January 7th there was THE discount market has benefited this 
 above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking | week from the first maturities of 63 day 
lands) of £82,492,000 compared with a deficit of; bills; these raised total maturities to 
,50,201,000 in the previous 14 days and a surplus | £330 million, £70 million in excess of the 
ot 196,286,000 in the corresponding period of last! take-up of new bills. The result was that 









Issue Department* : 















































) Notes in circulation ...... 1,710-9 | 1,848-3 | 1,811-6 
ar, Net expenditure “ below-line” last week| the ease in credit conditions that followed Cee a. ts ase | Lane 
rched £8,818,000, bringing the total cumulative; the year-end squeeze was sustained Other securities.......... 0-8 5 o? a 
efi ; 572,524,000 in 1954-55). Gold coin and bullion .... . . } 
deficit to £735,761,000 (£572,524, ) despite the fact that by Monday the Col Cthee tae auth oaks. 3-0 3-0 3-0 

| | market had completed its repayments to ; 
it 1, | April 1,|8 Days’ Week | the Bank of England. Credit was in oe eee 
954 | 1955 = — surplus before the weekend, and on Mon- Public accounts.......... 21-6 22-8 7-7 
£°000 an. an. Treasury special account. . 2-2 3-2 
8, | 7, | day the Bank took up most of the excess | Bitten 262-5 | 231-5 | 228-1 
1955 | 1956 | by sales of bills “in reverse.” March and QUE ac cacdcucsindanae 65-4 12-5 69-6 
April maturities changed hands at 4 per Seaman: npedeeseads stato 351-7 330-0 318-6 

Ord. Reve we | ane a . | = well as at 43s per cent. As | Government............. 272-4 | 204-5 | 250-3 
nee pt ape 1877,400} 77 8,529 87,7 Discounts and advances. . 5-7 . , 
ae | 14'500 13.000; ¢XPected, the heavy tax transfers due on a iokixstingeate 14-9} 17-0] 17-0 
Death Duties ....- 4:900, 2:300| Thursday abruptly reversed these condi- TN os dense 303-0 | 293-9 | 295-8 
Stamp = aaa 1.Jo0, 2.900 tions ; rates up to 4} per cent were paid, | «king department reserve. | 66-8 | 54-4 % 

rohts S | . ’ ’ . . . . {> io * 9 
Ib wess Profits Levy} 25,000 1,300, 400; and, despite a little “special” aid, a | «Proportion ”............. 16-4 
Special eee Laie iol a number of houses were obliged to take * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
or anc } ’ i 
snail Maa | seven-day loans from the Bank. eet oa million from £1,900 million 
ah rae — aaa 3 ’ 
Total Inland Rev. 2478,400 239,023 | '1230,688)127179 108790 | ; At = es bill tender on Friday 
__...| last, the discount houses maintained their TREASURY BILLS 


27,167, 20 su | bid at £98 19s. 8d. per cent for the £260 

12,235 9,625 aad : . 

—-— | million of bills on offer; but outside 
| tenderers appear to have made some | pate of 

39,402 29,936). ; nde : 

-_.__.|. Increase in their bids, since the average | Tender 

10,652 15,179. rate of discount fell by nearly 4d. to 


1,450 950. £4 1s. 4.97d. per cent. The market’s 










Amount (f million) Three Months’ 


Average Allotted 
Rate of at Max. 
Allotment | Rate* 


Bills 





Offered : —_— 


fucks. ented 






Motor Duties ..... 


PO (Net Receipts) .| 


Broadeast Licences! 25,000 | | allotment fell from 71 to 57 per cent, 
Sundry Loans. ....j 1,010, 1,000 d ° a 7 
calacinen. cat 2.637 2,699, despite the fact that total applications 
—~—_— |_ were up by only £1.4 million, to £387 
VOM... sc ececees pe | million. At yesterday’s tender, the offer 
Ord. Expenditure was cut by £20 million. The i 
Det sia 000] 454,254) 514,939] 10,192 9,422 . y £20 fiduciary 






issue has been cut by £50 million, to 
2,621 $on £1,850 million. 


sider to N. Ire- | 
ul Exchequer. .| 3,000] 36,594 

Othe rCons. Fund..} 10,000 7,767 8. '915 

Supply Services . . .|3898, 850 12632,576 [2695.3 363 


5 sesarate eae 35,158 73,279 





LONDON MONEY RATES 











seg gesse 
ooo eoooy 


Sinking Funds 25, an 25,773 886 783 | Bank rate (from o% | Discount rates % 
3$%, 24/2/55): 4 Bank bills: 60 days. 44-4 
“Above-line” Surplus rates (max) 3 months shat 
WUWUN...... <cnedtamene ee 259,076 | 288,860 | 96,286 82,492 Mic dcns a 23 4months 44-44% 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi | Discount houses .. 23° 6months 44-44% 
RUIG |. . x sceeepeeeeered 513,448 | 446,901/24,940 8,818 ; ’ 
| Meney Day-to-day.. 2-3} Fine trade bills: 
1 Short periods. .... 23-3) | Smonths 5-53 
Total Surplus or Deficit..... | 73,674 Treas. 2 months $% | — 5-5 * On =. 6th tenders for 9] day bills at £98 19s. 8d. 
ia ena dats | Smonths 4% | months 54 secured 5 Benes, ite = —e allotted in full. The 
lax Reserve Certificates... ee 0 LL a offering yesterday was for £240 million 
Savings Certificates ....... } ,100 1,500! 1,800 Cc y | t Allotment cut to £230 million. 





Defence Bonds ........... TA} — 9069 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
FLOATING DEBT | _ Rates 


(£ million) | January ll 






Market Rates: Spot 


January 6 | Jennary 7 


January 5 


inne 10 | 





Jeveny nh 











Ee Jaauery 9 




















FE 
| Treasury Bille | @ys and Means | | United States $...|  2-78-2-82 | 2-80§-2-80$ 2-804 -2-804! 2-80§-2- 802 2: 80 # -2- 8048 | 2-80§-2-803 | 2-80§-2- 803 
Advances Total | Canadian $...... 2-80)-2-80} 2-804 -2-804 2-80, -2-80,, 2-80§-2-80} | 2-804-2-80} |2-804-2-804% 
Date * ee oe ~~~" | Floating | French Fr.......-| | 972-65 987-35 | 984§-9847 984§-9847 | 984)-984; | 984§-985 9844 rae 9843-985 
a Public | Bank of! Debt | Swiss Fr. .......- }12- 15-12-33 %f2- 24; 12-25§; 12-25-12: 25) 12-25-12-25}) 12-25-12-25}/12-24§-12- 25} /12- ae 12-253 
| Tender Tap Depts. ‘England | | Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 39-70 139-72$- 1139-75- 139-75- \139-70- /139-625- 
7k i | } 141-05 139-75 139-77} 4| 139-80 139-80, 139-75) 139-67} 
——<—$— qu" ————_ Dutch Gid. ..-| 10-56-10-72 | 10-62-10-62}) 10-62-10-62}) 10-62-10-62} 10-62}-10-62$|10-61}-10-62 10-613-10-62 
955 |W. Ger. D-Mk. .. 11-67 #-11-8448] 11-73-11-734) 11-73-11-73}) 11-73-11-73h) 11-75-11-73$/11-72§-11- 72% 11-723-11-73 
& _ 3,400: 0 1,771-4] 264-7 | 5436-0 | Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
a ea | Italian Lire ...... 1736§-1762§ | 17563-17593 | 1757}-1758 | 17574-1758 | 17574-1758 | 17564-17574 | 17544-1755} 
Sept. 30 5,498: 3 258-4 15 756-7 | Swedish Kr....... 14-37$-14-593 | 14-55-14-55$/14-55h-14- 558/14: 55§-14- 553 14-558-14- Sat 14-55~14- 553/14 - 543-14-55 
Ps pe Danish Kr........ 19-19} -19-48} [19- 3243-19-32} 19- 32-19-32} 19-32$-19- 32§ 19-32g-19-32§ 19-314-19-32 19-31}3-19-313 
Oct. 8... 3400-0) 2,025-9 260-1 5.766-0 | Norwegian Kr. ... 19-85-20-15 } 20-01-20-O1}) 20-01-20-014! 20-01-20-01}; 20-01-20-01}! 20-01-20-01}; 20-01-20-01} 
oct) 3410-0 1.810-2] 272-3 | 2-3 | 5.554-8 One Month Forward Rates 
440- 868-5] 272-3 wa {Sere | : ; -¢ te. ay cae 
} 4 -21 5-0 |5,574-6 | United States $............---- &-*&e. pm | W-we. pm | w-fAe. pm | w-hc. pm | B-hke. pm | A-Ke. pm 
: 5,440 0) 1,871-4) 258-2 5:0 5,574-6 me e. 8 Ait Re ARR A i tc. pm | : jc. pm | r tc. pm | he. pm | fhe. pm fe. pm 
Ne ; : é . ‘ DEMME on a a pm-par | pm-par | pm-par | pm-par | pm--par pm-par 
i Sone Ne —s in =. Sue Pr. wala gll belted en seas 6b oer 2-1kc. pm | 2$-2c. pm | 1}-He. pm | 13-ljc. pm | 1}-1jc. pm 
i. | 3'500-0 i 1856-5 284-2 oe j 5640-7 Belgian Fr. ... 2... sccccccnccceces &-% pm t-% pm fs pm | &-% pm | -f% pm | i-% pm 
. ey ’ = ad | © cag. + G ce glk hs aac ate lh-le. pm | 1$-1}c. pm | 1f-ljc. pm 1?-lic. pm 1}-3c. pm 1}-ic. pm 
-- | 3520-0 | 1,854-7] 271-4 2:0 5648-1 DutchGld...... 5 ' : ; 
| | | ae eS ee ..| Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-—par | Ipf. pm-par ; Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm par ; Ipf. pm-par 
| 3530-0 1.891-21 248-1 | *| 5669-3 | Italian Lire............0--++-- ..| 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis 
i 3530-0 1936-1 251-0 | VESTED | SMAMENIEK Nace cc sive cceseseans 1h-46 pm | 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm =| 2-16 pm_ 
; 3530-0 | 1'992-4 237-7 2-0 S9GS-% | Praca We. wow 6s ec ceenedeseds 20 pm par 24 pm-par , 26 pm-patr 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 16 pm-1é dis 
3,520-0 | 2:061-7] 246-8 | | 5828-4 | Norwegian Kr..........0-e+eeeee- Par-26 dis Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 
| Gold Price at Fixing 
5,440 0 | 2,083-7] 249-7 fo see | 5.773°3 | Price (s. d. per fine 02.).....--+-- 249/53 | 249/6 | “ 249/3 | 249/3 | 249/33 
es 


Liss vadh pasparusfideszctou cise lisa il. sc inp cnsemacnsesanminionsniemsiaenisstsiestelcsuiigdeniebasneeniebadasaiRinaniaiibibiatinmentiaiatiah 
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Income Tax paid by the Society. 
Equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent to 
investors subject to the standard rate 
of income tax. 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


* Income Tax Paid 


The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share 
Accounts, income tax paid by the Society, represents a 
return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5.4.4 per 
cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of 
income tax. Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 24 per cent 
per annum, income tax paid, which is equivalent to 
£4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income tax is 
paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the Society. 


* Interest Half-Yearly 


Interest, which is paid half-yearly, commences from 
the day after the investment is received and continues 
to the date of withdrawal. Sums invested may be 
withdrawn at convenient notice. 


* Security of Capital 
_ Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest 


established building societies in the country, with over 
£200,000,000 total assets — a token of the confidence 
of more than 500,000 investors. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, or 
write to the address below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
A national institution with total 
assets of over £200,000,000 


Member of the Building Societies Association 


ABBEY HOUSE -: BAKER STREET 
LONDON - N.W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 


(aes A RN REN REET ER RESET A I A NY A 


CVS-382 
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HE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 


CAPITAL ISSUE ND FULLY ont a eee 000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING .... --- _ £8,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . 


HEAD OFFICE : — KONG 
Chairman: C. BLAKE M.C., 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch hein E.C.3. 
London Managers S. W. P. Perry-Aldworth A. M. Duncan Wallace M. D. Scott 


BRANCHES 
BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon Hong Kong Johore Bahru Iloilo 
Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 
CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 
Phnom-Penh Muar 
INDIA Penang SIAM 
CEYLON Bombay Singapore Bangkok 
Colombo Calcutta Singapore 
(Orchard Rd.) 
CHINA JAPAN Sungei Patani UTD. KINGDOM 
Shanghai Kobe Teluk Anson London 
Osaka 
DJIAWA (JAVA) Tokyo U.S.A. 
Djakarta Yokohama NTH. BORNEO New York 
Surabaja Brunei Town San Francisco 
MALAYA Jesselton 
EUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 
Hamburg Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 
Paris Ipoh Tawau Saigon 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAP ORE 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(Incorporated under the State Laws of California) 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shangha 
Banking Corporation. 








COMMONWEALTH TRADING 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


FT ee 





——~ 9 * na 
Pr op 


“8 Old ani London, E.C.2 
and at Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory 
Organization in the World... 


Announces the opening of an office in London 
especially to serve the Umted Kingdom . . . 
to furmsh factual and advisory information on 
investments for institutional and individual 
investors. 


Standard Planned Investments, a personal service for fund 
managers and individual investors. 


Poor’s Invegtment Advisory Survey—issued weekly. 
The Outlook—issued weekly. 


e Standard Corporation Records Loose-leaf Manuals Covering 
Factual Reports on 6000 U.S. and Canadian Firms and Divi- 
dend Service—issued daily. 


Complete Bond and Stock Market Services. Individual 
‘ Reports Covering 3000 U.S. Listed and Unlisted Stocks and 
4 900 U.S. Bonds. 

Poor’s Register of Directors and Executives—21,000 leading 
American companies, showing duties and titles, including 
purchasing agents, together with biographical sketches, 
interlocking corporate affiliations, and home addresses of 
80,000 top-echelon American directors and executives. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


Denys McKechnie, Manager 
1, Balfour Place, London, W.I. 


Telephone: GROsvenor 5843 


—— 4)/-", ——— 


is the INCREASED 


INTERIM LIFE BONUS 
on all 














WRU es 
Sel ia-Ws hd 





‘WITH-PROFITS’ POLICIES 


The ‘ Royal’ Bonus is outstanding 

and has been maintained for over 

a century without interruption 

and at a rate never less than 
30/-% per annum. 


May we send you particulars of our 
“ With-Profits”’ Policies ? 


1 North John St. Head __ 24/28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL, 2 Offices LONDON, E.C.3 


RE RRR ERR AE ARN CEERI 














THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 
Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR, Chairman and President 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, General Manager 


A. F. MAYNE, Associate General Manager 
(Non-Domestic Business) - 


Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1955 





ASSETS 
Cash on hand and due from banks 

(including items in transit) . $542,453,934 
Government of Canada and provincial 

‘government — not exceeding 


market value ... 944,686,948 
Municipal a other ‘securities, not 

exceeding market value oid “on 356,820,517 

Call Loans, fully secured po on 74,788,180 














Total quick assets . ois .-- | 1,918,749,579 
Other loans and discounts nak -- 1,168,841,182 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under 

the N.H.A. (1954)... oh 100,865,965 
Bank premises ... ‘es 27,119,386 


Liabilities of customers ‘under ‘accept- 
ances, guarantees and letters of credit 62,423,760 
Other assets ts ‘a 6,143,993 


$3,284,143,865 










| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| LIABILITIES 
Deposits .. $3,062,220,349 
Acceptances, guarantees: ‘and letters of 
credit . ii 62,423,760 
| Other liabilities .. aie. ena ce 8,581,623 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Total liabilities to the oaeer 3,133,225,732 
Capital paid up . ‘i wie 42,000,000 
Rest Account... “on shi wi 108,000,000 
Undivided profits oe ose en 918,133 






$3,284,143,865 
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Over 850 Branches 
In CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH 
GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, COLOMBIA, 
PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, 
PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Offices in NEW YORK, 
LONDON and PARIS. Correspondents the world over. 


Auxihiary in France : 
THE ROYAL BANK Po CANADA (FRANCE) 
aris 








LONDON BRANCHES : 









City z 
6, LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 





West End Office : 
2/4, COCKSPUR STREET, 









B. Strath, Manager. R. B. Murray, Manager. 
W. S. Hunter, Assi. Manager. A. P. Harvey, 
C. F. Stuart, Asst. Manager. 






Asst. Manager. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


SIR GEOFFREY C. GIBBS’S SPEECH 


The Fifth Annual General Meeting of the 
Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 
was held on January llth in London, the 
Honourable Sir Geoffrey C. Gibbs, KCMG, 
chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: 


AUSTRALIA 


The rapid rate of national development 
which has been such an important feature 
of the Australian economy in the postwar 
years continued during the year under review, 
This development involves heavy investment 
in public works such as the Snowy Moun- 
tains power and irrigation project, and the 
Eildon weir in Victoria, as well as private 
expenditure on large-scale housing construc- 
tion and major industrial developments 
which have taken place throughout the 
Commonwealth. ~ 


Population has increased from 7} million 
at the end of the war to over 9 million at 
present and it is estimated that if the present 
rate of increase is maintained, population will 
be well over 10 million by 1960. It has been 
announced by the Australian Government 
that the rate of immigration was to be 
120,000 in the year 1955 and again in 1956. 


The tightening of import controls has 
emphasised the importance of the balance of 
payments, which has deteriorated seriously 
during the last three years. For many 
decades fluctuations in the balance of pay- 
ments have been a feature of the Australian 
economy, with its dependence on export 
proceeds and seasonal conditions. It is 
disturbing to reflect that instability in the 
balance of payments remains a_ serious 
economic problem despite the rapid develop- 
ment of Australia’s manufacturing industries 
during the postwar years. 


CREDIT CONDITIONS 


The credit position has been directly 
influenced by the fluctuations in the balance 
of exchange transactions and particularly by 
the heavy adverse balance amounting to 
£A142 million in 1954-55. 


One major significance of this loss of over- 
seas currency is its adverse effect on the cash 
resources of the banks. Under the Australian 
banking system, an increase in overseas 
currency resources, built up while the balance 
of payments is favourable, is reflected in the 
cash holdings of the trading banks in the 
form of deposits with the Central Bank, and 
their liquidity is improved. On the other 
hand, if the balance of payments is running 
against Australia, the trading banks must 
draw on their deposits with the Central 
Bank, thus reducing their cash resources, and 
consequently their liquidity, During the 
financial year 1954-55 the position of the 
Australian banking system reflected the 
adverse balance of payments, The ratio of 
liquid items to deposits declined, and total 
deposits showed little change despite a 
marked rise in advances under the pressure 
of buoyant business conditions. 


Many countries in the last few years have 


returned to monetary control as the key. 


factor in correcting inflationary pressure and 


maintaining business equilibrium and have 
allowed interest rates to play an important 
part in their traditional role in the money 
market. It can only be regretted that 
Australia has not so far used the market 
mechanism of interest rates as part of its 
policy to combat inflationary trends. In the 
circumstances recently obtaining in Australia, 
higher rates of interest would give assistance 
towards easing the pressure of general 
borrowing, which has played a not insignifi- 
cant part in the renewed trend towards 
inflation. Some indication of the pressure 
of demand for money has been shown by the 
rise of interest rates in the uncontrolled field. 
Borrowing by the largest Public Companies 
has been costing 4} per cent on 12 months’ 
deposits with corresponding rates for shorter 
and longer terms, and the preference share 
rate for similar borrowers has moved to 
about 6} per cent. There is, however, con- 
siderable variation in these corporate 
borrowing rates with some substantial con- 
cerns paying up to 6 per cent for 12 months’ 
deposits. It is therefore incongruous that 
the maximum rate for bank advances at such 
‘a time should be 5 per cent. Such condi- 
tions place a very heavy burden on the bank- 
ing system and put the trading banks in 
the position of having to ration credit. 


ANZ Bank’s Index of Australian Factory 
Production has shown a strong upward move- 
ment in recent years, having risen nearly 
40 per cent between the base year 1948-49 
and 1954-55. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Buoyant expansion of investment and high 
levels of consumer expenditure in the past 
year have reflected the general prosperity and 
confidence which have been associated with 
New Zealand’s postwar growth of production 
and population. Pressure of demand reached 
new high levels in the period under review 
and close restraint upon credit became 
necessary to relieve strains upon local 
resources and overseas reserves. 


In addition to bank credit restrictions, hire 
purchase terms have been regulated to 
reduce the pressure of demand. Too great 
restriction of bank credit, however, can 
penalise those who do not have ready access 
to the capital market. Bank overdraft is the 
traditional and most convenient source of 
finance for the smaller businessmen, farmers 
and others and adequate financial provision 
must be made for them in New Zealand’s 
rapidly developing economy to preserve the 
normal pattern of business activity. 


Output in the main branches of farming 
industry attained high levels in the 1954-55 
season, although dry conditions affected 
many areas. ; 

The season was notable for the reversion 
to free marketing of dairy products and meat 
after 15 years of bulk disposal arrangements 
with the United Kingdom. . 


The average price at wool sales in New 
Zealand was slightly lower than in the pre- 
ceding season—cross-bred wools holding their 
value better than the finer types—but, with 
production at a new record level, the value 
of the total clip increased by about 5 per cent. 


The volume of dairy production was a little 





higher than in the preceding year, but prices 
under free marketing were generally less 
favourable than the previous season’s contract 
prices, 


BANKING 


Bank advances and discounts increased 
further in the year ended September, 1955, 
and at that date represented 67 per cent of 
deposits. Deposits declined slightly because 
of the adverse balance of payments and a 
surplus in government receipts. These factors 
are continuing to reduce banks’ cash. The 
necessity for amendment of the agreement 
which limits overdraft rates to the range 
4-5 per cent became more marked with the 
rise in market yields and the need to stem 
demand for advances. With Australia, New 
Zealand is in an exceptional position, in that 
the authorities have failed to take full advan- 
tage of the market mechanism of higher 
interest rates which has proved a useful anti- 
inflationary weapon in ether countries. 


A Government policy of low interest rates 
does not seem to me to be in tune with 
present conditions. To ask the trading banks 
to reduce advances, and at the same time to 
deprive them of their traditional weapon for 
effecting this reduction, is placing too great 
a burden on the banks. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning now to the Accounts, you will 
see that the difficulties in regard to credit 
conditions in Australia and New Zealand 
are reflected in our Balance Sheet at Sep- 
tember 30, 1955. Reductions in comparison 
with the 1954 figures of over £A4 million in 
cash balances, nearly £A3 million in money 
at call and short notice, £A2 million in 
Treasury Bills and £A4 million in Invest- 
ments, illustrate the fall in the trading banks’ 
cash resources, particularly if it is noted that 
the balance of our Special Account with the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia has also 
fallen over the year, by nearly £A7}$ million. 
Loans and Advances to Customers, on the 
other hand, now stand at over £A212 million, 
an increase over the year of about £Al18} 
million, and this despite our more restrictive 
lending policy. 

In contrast to this expansion in Advances, 
the item Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts at £A348 million is virtually un- 
changed in comparison with the 1954 figure. 


As our Profit and Loss Account for the 
year ended on September 30, 1955, shows, 
we have enjoyed another good year, the profit 
(after taxation and after making transfers 
to Contingencies accounts) amounting to 
£A1,056,010, an increase of nearly 15 per 
cent over the corresponding figure last year. 


As you know, your Directors recent'y 
decided to take the necessary steps to entcr 
the savings bank field A wholly owned 
subsidiary company has been registered (v0 
operate a savings bank under the name of 
Australia and New Zealand Savings Bank 
Limited. Authorised capital is £Eng.5 million, 
equivalent to £A6,250,000, and paid uP 
capital initially is £Eng.800,000, equivalent 
to £Al million. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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J. H. FENNER & COMPANY 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of this company and subsidiary companies 
was held pn January 6, 1956, at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Leeds. 


The following extracts are taken from a 
Joint Statement by Mr C, Bradshaw, FCA, 
the Chairman, and Mr S. B. Hainsworth, 
FTI, the Deputy Chairman and Managing 
Director. 


° 
FINANCIAL POSITION 


The consolidated net profit of the Group 
is £407,914. After adding the balance 
brought forward from the last account of 
£300,151 and £17,475 for taxation provision 
no longer required, the sum of £725,540 
has been appropriated as follows: Transfer 
to Mortgage Debenture Stock Sinking Fund 
£9,294, Provision for Taxation £423,829, 
Dividend on Preference Shares £3,867, Divi- 
dend on Ordinary Shares £26,953, leaving a 
balance to carry forward to next year of 
£261,597. It will be noted that full provision 
has been made for income tax including the 
year 1956/57 and that the proposed Divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Shares of 124 per cent 
(less tax) has been computed on _ the 
increased Ordinary Share Capital resulting 
from the bonus issue which was referred to 
in our last report ; this was made following 
consent being obtained from the Capital 
Issues Committee and was approved by the 
Company’s members. 


The trading results shown are, in the 
opinion of the Directors, satisfactory bearing 
in mind the general nature of the competition 
which now prevails. It has been decided 
that, subject to CIC permission being 
granted, we shall endeavour to bring our 
issued capital more into line with the amount 
employed, by recommending a bonus issue 
of one Ordinary Share for each three held. 
Set out hereafter is a summary of the activi- 
ties of the Group of Companies which we 
operate together with observations on the 
programme of development which is con- 
stantly under consideration and adjustment. 


FENNER MECHANICAL POWER 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


_ We continue to maintain our supremacy 
in this field, not only because your Fenner 
V-belt drives with Taper-Lock pulleys are 
the best known in this country and, indeed, 
in a great many countries throughout the 
world, but also because we have gained a 
Position of leadership. A V-belt drive com- 
prises pulleys and endless V-belts, and it is 
in the field of the construction of the belts 
that we have recently made the greatest 
advances. A belt can only behave as well 
as the sum total of its components will allow 
it to do, and it is because of our long 
experience and our specialisation in this 
Particular usage of textiles and rubber that 
We are able to offer V-belts which will trans- 
mit increased horsepower. Nor should it be 
thought that because of the increases in our 
horsepower ratings there may be a fall in 
the lenigth of life our belts can give. On the 
Contrary, our experience is that using our 
latest design of belt with the horsepower 
ratings which we are now employing we can 
be sure, on the certain basis of the constant 
testing which is going on in our Headquarters 
Engineering Laboratories, that users can 
*xpect at least as much, and probably more 


life than they have previously had from the 
lower rated belts. 


Last year we mentioned the introduction 


of our new range of Torque-Arm shaft- 
mounted speed reducers and we can now 
report that the first four sizes were launched 
on to the market in December, 1954, since 
when we have had considerable success with 
this, the first shaft-mounted speed reducer 
to be manufactured commercially in the 
United Kingdom or indeed in the British 
Empire. This reducer has special features 
in that it is a carefully designed gear box for 
mounting direct on to the driven shaft. It 
is held in position on the shaft by two steel 
collars and a torque-arm is used to anchor 
it. The reducer is driven by a V-belt drive 
from the motor, and the torque-arm, which is 
adjustable in length, provides a simple means 
of adjusting the tension in the V-belts. The 
carefully machined cast-iron housing of the 
unit gives it the precision appearance of a 
machine tool, “a its weight is much less 
than that of an ordinary reducer. 


We now have six sizes of shaft-mounted 
speed reducers capable of transmitting up to 
30 horsepower with output speeds of 9 to 
134 rpm. 


We are now making a range of Taper- 
Lock chain wheels and pinions available from 
our eighteen branches all ready to use without 
the trouble of re-boring and keywaying. 
With Taper-Lock bushes and chain sprockets 
it is possible to fix or remove a sprocket in 
less than a minute, to get a vicelike grip on 
all shafts, and to make the same sprocket or 
bush usable with other sizes, all these being 
completely interchangeable. Since 1951 every 
standard Fenner V-belt pulley has been made 
on the Taper-Lock principle and now, in 
some cases with the same bushings, i.e. 
V-belt pulleys, chain pinions and wheels, 
flexible couplings and weld-on hubs. 


The sales of “ Hainsworth ” variable speed 
units have continued to expand and im- 
proved manufacturing techniques for the belt 
and pulley introduced during the year have 
strengthened our position still further. 


Our work in connection with the impor- 
tant task of providing flameproof colliery 
conveyor belting for the National Coal Board 
and other organisations proceeds on reason- 
able lines on the basis of our patented and 
unique processes. It is remarkable that so 
much progress should have been made with 
the use of PVC as a treatiment for flameproof 
beltings and that already after so short a time 
these beltings should be generally accepted 
and be giving satisfactory service. There are 
outstanding points of construction which still 
have to be dealt with if performance is to 
be regarded as completely satisfactory and we 
continue to work on lines which we hope will 
lead to final success. Our relationship with 
the National Coal Board is an excellent one 
and we appreciate the way in which they 
co-operate with us. 


We have repeatedly been informed that our 
“ Fenaplast ” belting does give superior ser- 
vice to any other solid woven or ply-type in 
the PVC flameproof field, particularly on 
difficult applications such as, for example, 
twisted belt conveyors. We have had the 
most favourable service reports in places 
where other belts have sometimes been with- 
drawn after only a few days’ service due to 
shredding and splitting especially on coalface 
work 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Much time has been spent in co-ordinating 
the work of J. H. Fenner & Company (Over- 
seas) Limited, which was formed at the end 


of January 1955, after we had decided to 
direct the activities of J. H. Fenner & Com- 
pany Limited, into two main streams, one 
for overseas and one for home business. The 
Executives of our Overseas Company have 
been in many parts of the world and we are 
glad to be able to report to you that the 
amount of business we are doing abroad con- 
tinues to expand in a most satisfactory way. 
Here we must direct particular attention to 
the South African market, where the J. H. 
Fenner & Company Department of Messrs 
Reunert & Lenz Limited, our Agents in 
Johannesburg does excellent work under Mr 
A. H. Bingley ; but this is only one of many. 


At Vogelstruisbuilt Gold Mine Limited, 
where both gold and uranium are being pro- 
duced, Fenner drives were chosen this year 
for the entire uranium plant. In all there is 
a total of approximately 500 of these drives 
mainly on pumps, and in every case we sup- 
plied complete units with Fenner V-pulleys 
made at the Wadeville Works of our Agents 
in the Transvaal. 


Our plans have gone forward in connec- 
tion with your manufacturing concern, 
Messrs Fenner-Cockill Limited, in India, 
and the factory, which is to produce 
“Pyramid,” “ Fenatex,”. “ Swift” and other 
solid woven beltings in Kochadai, Madurai, 
is well on the way towards completion. We 
shall soon start production of the range of 
solid woven beltings mentioned, together 
with spindle tapes and Fenner industrial 
V-belts and fan belts. 


The main distributing agency for the pro- 
ducts manufactured at our new factory will 
be Messrs J. H. Fenner & Company 
(India) Limited, who have had a reasonable 
year’s trading in spite of some difficulties 
with ‘quota restrictions and the like, 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have previously drawn attention to the 
danger which menaces the mechanical power 
transmission industry in this country because 
of the inability of manufacturers of equip- 
ment to come together and to discuss and 
settle their engineering matters in a rational 
way. We are again beginning to reach a state 
of affairs where, for example, higher horse- 
powers are claimed for certain articles of 
equipment, not on the basis of what there 
articles are made from, nor indeed on the 
performance they are capable of giving, but 
only so that the company making the claims 
shall have a competitive edge over the rest 
of the people in the industry. In this way 
madness lies, because, in the end,.if the 
companies engaged in the industry are not 
careful, we shall come to the anarchist type 
of situation where there has been so much 
competitive bidding as to what particular 
types of products will do, that the results 
achieved show the product is useless on the 
ratings claimed. 


A year ago we introduced Torque-Arm 
speed reducers and gave them certain horse- 
power ratings based upon the best American 
practice ... ratings which we knew had been 
used and justified for a reasonable period. 
Within six months a competitive shaft- 
mounted speed reducer had appeared which 
claimed higher horsepower ratings and used 
lower power correction factors for a box 
which seemed to be inferior to our own. 
Now there are many cases where such claims 
are never exposed, because some people 
specify a 10 hp box and then in use never 
take more than 5 hp out of it ; but in other 
cases where the loading is around the maxi- 
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mum rating claimed, the box may fail within 
a short time, and the end result is chaos 
because nobody then believes in that sort of 
device any more. 

ere is no necessity for British manu- 
facturers to come together to fix prices in 
this field and we would not be parties to. 
such a development, but there is, from a 
national point view, the most urgent 
necessity for the engineers of such companies 
to meet and agree ratings which will be 
uniform, and which will leave this engineering 
product with a good reputation, not only at 
home, but, what is equally important, abroad. 
Let us follow the good practice of American 
competitors in this respect. For our part, 
we are willing, as we always have been, to 
take the lead. 


Why do we go on doing overseas business? 
We do it for a number of reasons: one is 
that the time will come when we will need 
these overseas markets and therefore we are 
determined to keep them open so far as our 
own Company is concerned ; another is that 
we get an immense amount of benefit from 
having to sell in these foreign countries and 
having i® measure our own product up for 
price, quality, and performance alongside all 
the other countries of the world. We have 
always thought that if one can achieve a 
satisfactory share of the market in Switzer- 
land, as we do, a market free and open to 
products from everywhere, we are on about 
the right lines so far as our own production 
is concerned. We do this business because 
we always have behind us the knowledge 
that nothing is more certain than that com- 
plete specialisation on the requirements of 
the home market is the way to extinction for 
us and perhaps also for the nation. 


JOSHUA HOYLE AND 
SONS 


SERIOUS COMPETITION FROM 
FOREIGN IMPORTS 


The Annual General Meeting of Joshua 
Hoyle and Sons Limited was held on 
January 12th at Bacup. Mr A. Duckett, JP, 
the Chairman, presided. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated Statement: 


The past year has been a difficult one. 
Trading profit is £632,983, compared with 
£794,378. Adverse conditions have reflected 
themselves not only in a decreased turnover, 
but also in the margins obtained. 


The menace of imported grey cloth, in 
particular from India and Hong Kong, has 
continued on an increasing scale. Our own 
Government has, as yet, definitely refused 
to remedy this unfortunate situation despite 
repeated approaches. This severe competi- 
tion has made itself felt at a time when our 
traditional export markets are already being 
progressively restricted by the development 
of local textile industries abroad, in many 
cases having Government support, and 
restrictions by overseas Governments. If 


we have to reconcile ourselves to the loss of _ 


a large section of our export markets then 
we must face a reduction in our industry’s 
total production. This may be achieved 
either by voluntary agreement in the trade or 
by a closure of mills. If the Government 
allows the present conditions to continue 
they will have a far-reaching and under- 
mining effect on the whole of the Lancashire 
textile industry. : 

It has been our policy to ensure that our 
undertaking has the most modern equipment 
available, and the Board have eee a 
further £250,000 to Re-equipment 


The Report was adopted. 


TANGANYIKA 
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CONCESSIONS 


A CENTRAL AFRICAN TRANSPORT PROBLEM 
SIR ULICK ALEXANDER’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of Tangan- 
yika Concessions Limited was held on 
January 5, 1956, at_the Head Office of the 
Company, Tanganyika House, Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, the Right Honourable 
Sir Ulick Alexander, GCB, GCVO, CMG, 
OBE, the Chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Review: 


“From the Accounts you will notice a 
profit after taxation amounting to £3,000,830 
and your Directors have been pleased to 
propose the payment of a Final Dividend of 
55 per cent on the Ordinary: Stock, which, if 
approved, will make a total dividend of 70 per 
cent for the year. 


“The increase in profit is this year not 
entirely due to the prosperity of the Union 
Miniere du Haut-Katanga, although this 
Company increased its net dividend from 
Belgian Francs 1,450 for the year 1953 to 
Belgian Francs 1,600 for the year 1954. This 
year, besides having received a full year’s 
debenture interest from the Benguela Rail- 
way Company, amounting to £308,601, we 
have also received a maiden dividend of 
£368,944, while arrears of debenture interest 
totalling £579,302 have been credited to the 
Appropriation Account. I am sure that 
Stockholders will join with me in congratu- 
lating Dr Alexandre Pinto Basto and the 
Board of the Benguela Railway Company on 
this satisfactory state of affairs.” 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS — 


The Chairman addressed the Meeting as 
follows: 


“IT am glad to be able to present to stock- 
holders a report and accounts showing once 
again a record profit. 


“You will have seen in my review that 
Mr Godfrey Hutchinson, after having been 
a director for 39 years, has retired from the 
Board. Throughout his long service he has 
played with success a most prominent part in 
the company’s activities, especially in guiding 
it through some of its most difficult periods. 
I trust, therefore, in expressing the regrets 
of his colleagues and extending to him our 
gratitude and thanks, I am also voicing the 
sentiments of the whole body of stock- 
holders. 


“We were fortunate in being able to fill 
the vacancy so caused, by the appointment of 
his son, Mr Robert Hutchinson, whom we 
were very pleased to welcome to the Board. 

“ Since the -publication of my review the 
Union Miniere du MHaut-Katanga have 
declared an interim dividend in respect of 
the year 1955 of 600 francs per sha-<, which 
is the same as the interim dividend for the 
last three years. ; 


THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 


“T think it appropriate that I should say 
a few words upon the contribution which our 
subsidiary company, the Benguela Railway, 
has made towards the development of the 
Central African Federation, and could make 
in the future should it be required to do so. 
We; as you know, own all the debentures 
and 90 per cent of the share capital of the 

i . As a British Company with our 
Head Office in Salisbury it is our desire to 
assist in the further development of the 


Federation to the best of our ability. Ther: 
are difficulties, however, and so that you may 
appreciate our problems I must give you a 
little of the history. 


“The connection with the Rhodesia Rai!- 
ways was established by the completion of 
the Congo Railways in 1931, and in Sep- 
tember of that year the Benguela Railway 
and the Congo Railways agreed to the intro- 
duction of through port rates from Lobito 
to the frontier at Sakania on goods destined 
for Northern Rhodesia. Traffic then began 
to flow in a small way and importers began 
to realige the advantages which the routc 
had to offer. However, on January 1, 1933. 
the Rhodesia Railways introduced specia! 
reduced rates on certain classes of goods con- 
signed from Beira to Ndola and from Beira 
to the Congo Border, thus enabling them to 
compete with the flow of traffic over the 
Belgian Route Nationale from Matadi and 
also the Benguela route from Lobito. This 
led to the cancellation of the Lobito through 
rates to the Rhodesian Border, and the 
Benguela Railway thereupon introduced 
special rates over their own part of the route 
in order to make the total cost competitive 
and of interest to Rhodesian importers 
From then onwards until 1937 traffic con- 
tinued to move via Lobito although in very 
small quantity. In that year, however, as 2 
result of further representations by 
Rhodesia Railways to the Congo Railways, 
the Benguela Railway was forced to with- 
draw even these special rates, and just before 
war broke out in 1939 the traffic via Lobito 
ceased almost entirely. 


_ INADEQUACY OF PRESENT SYSTEM 


“The general picture of African transport 
was then very different from what it 3s 
today. In those days the development o! 
Central Africa was proceeding slowly and :t 
was natural that each Railway system sought 
the maximum amount of traffic to make 1 
pay, and so adequately to serve the develop. 
ment of the territories through which thes 
ran. Today, however, the situation is com- 
pletely changed, and since the war there 1s 
more traffic in some areas than the railways 
can carry. In spite of a conference called b\ 
the Colonial Office in 1947 with a view to 
making greater use of the Lobito route, and 
the Johannesburg conference in 1951, which 
resulted in an agreement for the carriage ©! 
a maximum of 2,000 tons of general cargo 
a month to Northern Rhodesia, the difficu! 
ties still continue as this amount of capacits 
is quite inadequate to relieve the situation 
In 1953 the output-of coal from Wankie w:: 
insufficient to provide the Copperbelt wit’: 
their requirements, and arrangements ha‘ 
to be made for shipments of coal from Sou” 
Africa and America via Lobito. Th. 
Benguela Railway was very happy to he!) 
by carrying this traffic, which amounted ') 
160,000 tons during the period Octobe'. 
1953, to August, 1954. This traffic wos 
hardly remunerative, but I understand t)- 
output from Wankie can now mect an’ 
demands likely to be made, and we were led 
to believe this expedient would not be *-- 
peated. However, I have to inform you th: 
the eo Railway has again been °* 
proached by the Companies for ti: 
trans remedial coal shipments, wh)-) 
are -likely to amount to some 70,000 to's 
during the next six months. It so happe"s 
the Railway is in a position of being able ° 
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meet this demand as there is at the moment 
spare capacity in an inwards direction of 
15,000 tons and spare capacity for exports 
of 8,000 tons a month, due to some extent 
to the additional finance provided by your 
Company last year for capital expenditure 
on the Railway. I «#m sure you will 
agree with me the Benguela Railway cannot 
be expected, unless existing arrangements 
are amplified, always to have reserve capacity 
for this purpose, since it has to be remem- 
bered that traffic in the Congo and Angola is 
steadily increasing and the rapid development 
of those territories is likely to produce appre- 
ciably more traffic for the Lobito route in 
the not far distant future. The present sur- 
plus capacity must therefore be expected to 
diminish. It is for this reason we should 


Bg LE es a cet a ae 


welcome a clear indication from the Govern- 
ment of the Federation whether it is their 
Policy, as it would certainly seem to be in 
the interests of their territories, to take advan- 
tage of the Lobito route. I should not like 
to see a situation arise in a few years’ time 
when, through lack of foresight to enable us 
to make the necessary long-term plans, the 
Lobito route might have to refuse Rhodesian 
traffic and so possibly impede the develop- 
ment of the Federation. 


NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 


“In my view, the railway systems in 
Southern Africa should work in the closest 
and friendliest co-operation to make the 
utmost use of the facilities available, instead 
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of what appears to be the present tendency 
to erect barriers which in the long run must 
retard development of the territories con- 
cerned. 

“During the year your staff have carried 
out their work most efficiently and played 
their part to the full in obtaining the satis- 
factory results for the year. In acknowledg- 
ing this on your behalf I may say that your 
Board has introduced a bonus scheme as some 
tangible expression of our appreciation and 
thanks.” 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, 
the payment of the final dividend was ap- 
proved and the retiring directors were re- 
elected. The Special Resolution providing 
additional remuneration for the directors was 
also passed. 





BASS, RATCLIFF AND 
GRETTON, LIMITED 


6gTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of the Ordinary Stockholders of Bass, Ratcliff 
and Gretton Limited was held on January 9, 
1956, at the Registered Office of the Com- 
pany, High Street, Burton-on-Trent. The 
Chairman, Mr C. A. Ball, presided, and was 
supported by the following members of the 
Board : The Right Honourable Lord Gretton, 
OBE, Mr A. G. Manners, Mr W. P. 
Manners, Mr P. D. Manners, Mr F. KE 
Toone, Mr W. R. Soper, Mr I. M. Lewis 
and Mr R. D. R. Bateman, MBE, ACA, with 
Mr T. H. Charles (Secretary), and Mr I. M. 
Taylor, ASAA, representing Messrs 
Whinney, Smith and Whinney (Auditors) in 
attendance. The chairman said: “ Gentle- 
men, I have to submit for consideration, and 
adoption The Report of your Directors, and 
the Audited Statement of Accounts for the 
year ended September 30, 1955. 


“These were sent to you on December 
l6th, and have, therefore, been in your hands 
for the statutory period, and with your 
agreement, I propose to take them as read. 


“There is one notable event in the year 
which I would particularly like to mention. 
The Supplement to the London Gazette 
dated Friday, July 15, 1955, contained the 
announcement that we had been granted the 
Royal . Warrant of Appointment to Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. 


“As you will know, we have held Royal 


Appointments since 1905 when we became 
Brewers to King Edward VII, and we have 
since held Appointments to King George V 
and to the Prince of Wales before he 
ascended the throne as King Edward VIII 
so that it is with pride we have received 
this further honour of becoming Brewers by 
Appointment to the reigning Monarch. 


“The association of the products of this 
Company with Royalty goes even beyond 
Royal Appointments insomuch as we have 
been honoured by two Royal visits to the 
Brewery, one by His Late Majesty King 
Edward VII in February, 1902, and by His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in July, 
1929, each of whom set in motion the produc- 
tion of a special brew known, in the first 
instance as ‘ King’s Ale,’ and in the second, 
as ‘ Prince’s Ale.’ 


“ Although the year has been a successful 
one from the trading point of view, largely 
helped by the very fine Summer and the 
fact that we have benefited by the reduced 
price of barley, there have been heavy 
increases in the cost of other commodities 
and services particularly sugar, hops, coal, 
electricity, freight rates and, above all, wages. 
In addition we were faced with very heavy 
expenditure in keeping our customers sup- 
plied with their requirements during the 
period of the disastrous railway strike in the 
early part of the Summer. 

“In the field of our export activities, we 
are always seeking new outlets, and I am 
glad to say that in some instances, we have 
met with marked success. 

“You will observe from your Directors’ 
Report that there is no diminution in our 
capital expenditure as our constant aims are 


to improve the efficiency of our plant, to keep 
abreast of the times in research and develop- 
ment and, to effect the betterment, modern- 
isation and expansion of our licensed houses. 
With these objeets very clearly before us we 
feel we can continue to look forward to the 
future with confidence in spite of the heavy 
taxation both direct and indirect we now 
have to bear. 


“T should like to again record our appre- 
ciation and thanks for the services and loyal 
co-operation of every member of the Group 
without whose untiring efforts the results 
now before you could not be attained. 


“ Are there any questions any Stockholder 
desires to ask before I put the Resolution 
to the Meeting ? 


“There being no questions, I now beg 
to move that the Report of the Directors 
and the Balance Sheet for the year ended 
September 30, 1955, be adopted, and the 
half yearly Dividends paid on December 31, 
1954 and June 30th last on the 5 per cent 
Cumulative Preference Stock of the pany 
and the Interim Dividend of 10 per cent on 
the Ordinary Stock paid on June 22, 1955, 
be approved, and that a Final Dividend be, 
and is hereby declared, of 33 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock making with the Interim 
Dividend already referred to a total Dividend 
of 43 per cent for the year, all less income 
tax, such Final Dividend to be paid on or 
after the 17th day of January, 1956.” 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


The retiring Directors, Mr C. A. Ball, Mr 
W. P. Manners and Mr P. D. Manners were 
re-elected. 





McCARTHY, RODWAY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


OVERALL PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
McCarthy, Rodway, Limited, was held on 
December 20, 1955, in Durban. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr J. B. McCarthy, 
Which was circulated with the report: 


The year’s results enabled the Board to 
maintain the. increased rate of dividend 
decided upon last year. I trust that the 
results in future years will continue to support 
dividends at this rate. 


The overall progress among the Group has 
cen maintained. I feel that this will con- 
unue, and that although our outlets may 
Change with the changing circumstances of 
trade the Subsidiaries will continue to be a 








strong support and assistance to the Parent. 
There is, again this year, an increase in 
Shareholders’ Funds amounting to £150,616 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet indicating 
the strength of the Capital position resulting 
from successful trading by all members of 
the Group. You will realise, however, if you 
examine the Balance Sheet further, that ex- 
pansion and progress at this rate are not 
achieved without cost of some sort, which in 
this case appears in the shape of the strain 
placed upon the joint Capital resources. 


The strength of the Reserve is, of course, ° 


the result of the Board’s consistent policy of 
building this up year by year. 

When I consider the type of trading future 
into which we undoubtedly are heading, 
when imports will be free, as eventually they 
must be, and when competition will replace 
the sellers’ market I realise that our liquid 
resources must be commensurate with the 
demands which are going to be made upon 
them to cope with such matters as stocks 
and outstandings. These items, as my ¢xpert- 
en- in the past has taught me, will tend to 
incicase very greatly in such times. 

The Board is fully aware of the need to 
meet the change in trading conditions, and 


full consideration is being given to this 
aspect of the Company’s finances. 


HIRE PURCHASE RESTRICTIONS 


As I have mentioned imports, I would like 
to tell you that relaxation, in the shape of 
increases in Permits, is gradually making 
itself felt. Also, as you have no doubt read, 
the Government has decided to make its 
first use of the powers it holds under the 
Hire Purchase Act, by curtailing somewhat 
the terms under which motor cars may be 
sold on the Suspensive Condition as from 
February 1, 1956. Although I naturally do 
not wish to prophesy, I nevertheless feel that 
the limitation to a 45 per cent deposit and 
a maximum of eighteen months terms, cannot 
but have a salutary effect upon credit, while 
its effect in curbing buying will probably 
take some time before we as a Company feel 
it tc any extent. As a Company which has 
a very large number of Hire Purchase 
Debtors on its books, we have always been 
very selective in the matter of credit, and 
the terms we have granted do not, on the 
average, differ very much from those about 
to be imposed by the Government. 


The report was adopted. 
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. HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


Sir Thomas Sopwith reviews Hawker Siddeley Group 


Successful Year 


TRIBUTE TO SIR FRANK SPRIGGS AND HIS .TEAM OF 75,000 EMPLOYEES 


The Twentieth Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Hawker Siddeley Group was held 
on January llth in London. During the 
course of his speech Sir Thomas Sopwith, 
CBE, the chairman, said: 

The year ended July 31, 1955, has been 
another successful year and the trading 
profits of the Group, before taxation, 
amounted to £11,675,537 as compared with 
£6,976,354 last year. 

There are those who will disapprove of 
the apparently large profits disclosed by 
these Accounts. To them I would say this: 
Our profits are a reflection of excellent 
workmanship and efficient management, and 
they represent only a moderate return on 
the greatly increased turnover of our 
operating companies at home and abroad. 

If this country is to overcome difficult 
economic conditions in the future, industry 
must continue to make profits and to plough 
back the major part of them in order to 
finance development and research. This 
has always been the policy of your Direc- 
tors and this year, despite the heavy burden 
of taxation, which is estimated § at 
£7,146,794, your Directors have been able 
to leave £4,360,989 of the year’s profits in 
the subsidiary companies where it will be 
used to finance expenditure on new assets 
and in the development and _ scientific 
research so vital to our future. In addition 
£1 million has again been set aside to pro- 
vide for the increased replacement cost of 
fixed assets. We are now in the age of 
electronics and nuclear power, and vast 
sums of money will inevitably have to be 
spent on the application of our latest 
scientific knowledge to commercial pro- 
jects ; your Directors are confident that 
they are pursuing a financial policy which 
will enable the Group to meet this chal- 
lenge. 

You: Board is recommending a final divi- 
dend on the Ordinary shares of 12} per cent 
less tax, making, with the interim dividend 
already paid, a total dividend for the year 
of 17} per cent less tax. 

Your Board wishes to reduce the disparity 
between the issued Ordinary share capital 
of the Company and the capital actually 
employed. I am therefore glad to tell you 
that consent has now been received from 
the Treasury to capitalise £11,644,700 of 
the Group reserves. An Extraordinary 
General Meeting has been convened for 
January 25, 1956, at which resolutions will 
be presented to increase the authorised 
Ordinary share capital by £12 million and 
to apply the capitalised reserves in paying 
up in full unissued Ordinary shares of £1 
each to be allotted to Ordinary shareholders 
in the proportion of one new share for each 
Ordinary share held. 


I am pleased to report that your interests 
in Canada are flourishing. There we have 
just celebrated the tenth anniversary of the 
formation of A. V. Roe Canada Limited. 
Formed in 1945, this Company has been 
developed into a group of closely integrated 
companies, the latest member being 
Canadian Car & Foundry Company 
Limited. 

Since my report to you last year, the 
United Kingdom interests of the Group 
have been expanded by the acquisition of 


Hawksley SMD Limited, Slough, and the 
formation of Hawker Siddeley Nuclear 
Power Company Limited. The name of 
Brockworth Engineering Company Limited 
has been changed to Armstrong Siddeley 
(Brockworth) Limited in order to emphasise 
its close association with Armstrong Sidde- 
ley Motors Limited. 

The theme of the year’s work has been 
“ progress” and there is an impressive 
number of achievements to substantiate 
this. Here are some of them: 

Formation of the Hawker Siddeley 
Nuclear Power Company Limited; acquisi- 
tion of Canadian Car and Foundry Com- 
pany Limited; Electronic developments ; 
completion of AWA _ supersonic wind 
tunnel ; Government contracts for guided 
missiles ; completion by Armstrong Sidde- 
ley of more powerful gas turbines and two 
new motor cars; entry into new aircraft 
fields with a two-seater Hawker “ Hunter ” 
three new variants of the Gloster 
“ Javelin” ; research and development by 
Avro Aircraft on a “ revolutionary new air- 
craft design concept” and a supersonic 
high-altitude twin-jet all-weather fighter, 
the CF-105. 

Enlarging upon the Group activity in 
Canada, Sir Thomas said: 

The A. V. Roe Canada interests today 
comprise four companies—Avro Aircraft 
Limited, Orenda.Engines Limited, Canadian 
Steel Improvement Limited, and Canadian 
Car & Foundry Company Limited—pro- 
viding employment for 18,500 people. 
Between them they operate nine separate 
plants with a total manufacturing and 
engineering floor space of approximately 
five and a half million square feet. 

In fifty years, Can-Car has grown from 
three smal] companies to become an impor- 
tant supplier of railway rolling stock, motor 
buses, electric trackless trolley coaches, and 
aircraft. It is also the country’s largest 
producer of steel castings. 

The company has four plants, and also 
holds a majority interest in the Canadian 
General Transit Company Limited. In the 
motor bus field it has become one of the 
leaders in Canada. 

The company has exclusive rights to 
manufacture and sell the “ Harvard” 
trainer on a world-wide basis outside the 
United States and is engaged in an impor- 
tant part of the construction of the T-34 
“ Mentor” trainer and the anti-submarine 
Grumman S2F for the Royal Canadian 
Navy. 

At Avro Aircraft Limited, a five million 
dollar expansion programme is under way 
at the company’s Malton factories to 
accommodate existing and projected pro- 
grammes. 

Current production at Avro Aircraft 
Limited is of the Mark IV rocket-firing 
version of the CF-100. 

Orenda Engines Limited is the only 
organisation in Canada engaged in the full 
cycle of design, development and manufac- 
ture of gas turbine engines. The “ Orenda 
11” and the “Orenda 14” are finding 
increasing acceptance outside the purely 
Canadian field of operation. 

Canadian Steel Improvement Limited is 
the only complete Canadian producer of the 
most exacting forged components used in 


Canadian industry today—blades for the 
“ Orenda ” and other jet engines. 

In the United Kingdom good progres, 
has been made with the production of the 
Hawker “ Hunter,” Avro “ Vulcan,” Gloster 
“Javelin” and Avro “Shackleton MR3.” 

Large numbers of “ Hunters” are now 
in service with the RAF, the first deliveries 
to Sweden have begun, deliveries to Den- 
mark will soon commence and a contract 
has been signed with the Peruvian Govern- 
ment for deliveries to begin this spring. 

The Royal Air Force and the Royal Navy 
now have considerable squadron experience 
with the Armstrong Siddeley “‘ Sapphire ” 
and “ Double Mamba.” 

The “Sapphire” in the “ Hunter” has 
proved to be a very satisfactory engine. 

The Gloster “ Javelin” and the “ Victor ” 
are also powered by “ Sapphire ” engines. 

The past year has seen the introduction 
; of the “ Viper” engine to Royal Air Force 
flying training. 

The “Sapphire” car, which has been 
deVeloped and improved during the year, is 
the first car in production in the world to 
be fitted with adjustable powered steering. 

Armstrong Siddeley’s output of diesel 
engines has increased by 35 per cent. 

At High Duty Alloys there has been 
maintained a steady flow of forgings and 
castings for military aircraft and engines 
but an interesting feature has been increas- 
ing work on civil aircraft. 

The aluminium building division of 
Hawksley Constructions has been amalga- 
mated with the recently acquired SMD 
Engineers Limited, also specialists in this 
work, to form a new Group operating com- 
pany under the title of Hawksley SMD 
Limited. 

Excellent progress is being made by the 
Kelvin Construction Company Limited, 
whose volume of business has increased by 
25 per cent. 

The move towards world prosperity con- 
tinues. But in the future we are likely to 
face keener competition from abroad, in 
particular from the reviving industries of 
Germany, Italy and Japan and the entry 
of Russia into foreign markets. 

To take care of future years, we have 
paid particular attention to broadening the 
basis of the Group and the development of 
non-aviation activities, 

This is the most successful trading year 
in the company’s history and great credit 
must be given both to our Canadian enter- 
prises and to our United Kingdom com- 
panies. Thanks are also due to the 75,000 
executives and employees of the Group and 
to one man in particular, our Managing 
Director, Sir Frank Spriggs. Many people 
have done good work during the year, bu! 
for over twenty years the executive responsi- 
bility has been Sir Frank’s. The success 0! 
the Group is an indication of his sound 
judgment and business acumen. 

Finally, a word of warning. The exper: 
ence of Geneva has shown us that we |" 
the free world cannot afford to relax ou: 
vigilance even for an instant. There mus 
be no weakening of our hard-won defence 
especially in the air. Unless we rem. 
strong enough to meet any threat, there ‘> 
no future for ourselves or for our "childre: 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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THE ELY BREWERY COMPANY LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of The Fly Brewerv 
Company Limited was held on January 9th at the 
New Inn Hotel, Pontypridd, Mr L. Nidditch, 
FFESCEng), FR Econ S. FVI, chairman and managing 
cirector, financial director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
review. dated December 16, 1955: 

In presenting the Accounts for the year ended 
August 31, 1955, it is with pleasure that once again 
despite competition, a mixture of much inclement 
and some fine weather, and all the adversities that 
one must face in successfully running a large organi- 
sation these days with persistent rising wages and 
costs, the results prove most satisfactory. 

The Accounts will show that the Earnings of the 

Company for the year was (subject to certain out- 
goings and taxation) £282.385, as against the pre- 
vious 14 months of £340,691. 
An Interim Dividend on the Ordinary Capital of 
} per cent. less Tax, had been declared and paid, 
and vour Board now recommend a Final Dividend 
of 5 per cent, less Tax, making in all 8} per cent 
for the year We also recommend a Tax-Free Scrip 
Bonus of 5 per cent. payable in 5S per cent Cumula- 
uve Preference Stock Units of 10s. 

The 4 per cent First Mortgage Debenture Stock 
has been reduced by £1.650 and at the same time 
the Debenture Stock Sinking Fund has accumulated 
to the sum of £14,703. (Whilst going to press, 
official notification has been received that this Fund 


as now been completely utilised in the purchase 

and cancellation of £16.057 of Debenture Stock.) 
The pohey of provisions and building up: the 

Company Reserves has been continued. Our total 


Reserves equal the paid-up Ordinary Capital 

We have again this vear acquired further Frechold 
Reversions of Leasehold Properties. 

Coupled with the extremely bad weather by 
March, our trade in volume decreased to a somewhat 
greater degree than the national figures Howeve?, 
I had also diagnosed the global situation relating 
tc various unfortunate and unexpected circumstances 


that could not have been foreseen 1 personaliv 
made over 300 visits to the Company's houses 
curing the following six months on detailed inspec- 


s 


hon Shorter periods were spent in other houses. 
Some of my decisions between April and Aucust 
certain houses brought results that even surprised 
me and quite a number increased their trade by 
one-third, as against the normal expectancy in these 
Ga\s of holding trade and trying tor a 10 per cent 


MR L. NIDDITCH’S REVIEW 


aireacy earmarked another 20 houses that should 
receive such attention in the next 12 to I& months. 

Fight reconstruction and modernisations are due 
to be put in hand bv February 

Whilst the two hot months of last July and August 
were very welcome. the increased national output 
of half a million barrels of beer was enjoved collec- 
tively by ali the 400 brewers. Increased costs and 
overtime arising from the necessity of rest periods 
that had to be given to those handling the beers 
amounted to an inroad of nearly half of the profit 
earned trom these increased sales. 

In the exceptional circumstances in these Accounts 
and reparations that were involved in this Company, 
| am pleased to inform you that we have concluded 
further satisfactory negotiations with the Inland 
Revenue and computations indicate that we have a 
further £35.000 of the past vears. not now required. 

Most of the Taxation due was paid during the 
year. whilst the final computations were being 
agreed . you will see that the cash is depleted com- 
pared to the last accounting period by a sum of 
six figures. but that is compensated for. on the left- 
hand page. by an equal reduction in the liability for 
taxation : during the year we puid to the Inland 
Revenue approximately £180.000 towards the settle- 
ment of these computations. 


UNREALISTIC BUDGET POLICIES 


I am sorry to see another unrealistic Budget put 
through Parliament last) month pursuing further 
confiscutory policies to be lost in the huge national 
bureaucratic expenditure machine 

Fxcusing the proposed new “* prosperity budget ”’ 
a Cabinet Minister recently stated : ** What is prac- 


tical and mght " must be accepted in saving our 
balance of payments : but. on a Minister’s version 
of interpretation. What a record of brilliant errors 


one can find in the histery books 

Mr Hugh Gartskell, when Minister of Fuel and 
Power. told the Yorkshire miners at Wakefield: 
* Economic progress will be endangered if sections 
of the community demand more tor themselves 
without regard to what the country can afford.” 
What do these words mean and what incentives did 
his party promote to avoid crisis 

It ws the responsibility of those who seek to rule 
to govern and help raise living standards and com- 
forts. not to use fluent words and bring about a 
crisis each other sear. 


Recall the present party in power raising howling 
Protests at the increase of Profits Tax five-six vears 
ago. Why must ali this monev be confiscated ? 
Why cannot the Government show humanitarian 
understanding and give a 10-vear receipt for the 
** mopping up surplus’”’ that is supposed to be 
taken away to minimise or restrict inflation, but in 
fact, as is evident vear by year, is continually 
bringing further inflation. 

The total RV of all properties in England and 
Wales is £347 million as recently published by the 
Stationery Office. Deducting repairs approximately 
at the odd £47 million, and capitalising the £300 
million at 5 per cent, we have a figure of £6,000 
million. When we consider our annual budget is 
now running at £5.000 million and the huge taxes 
collected in the last eight years and what our 
National Debt looks like. it is a sorry picture that 
our annual outgoings of the Central Government 
alone should equal the value of all land, bricks and 
mortar. 

£1.000 million a vear is being spent by Local 
Authorities of England and Wales, £4.500 million 
a year by the Central Government. Does not every- 
one know that this money can be spent more 
wisely and beneficially but for the growth of the 
political and bureaucratic outlook of ** protect the 
pals and the jobs.’” and squeeze somebody more. 
Ten per cent cut in expenditure by bureaucracy 
would soon give a general fillip and if taxes were 
cut by 20 per cent—as they easily can-—-and so as 
to hold inflation. a certificate given to every Tax- 
paver for the difference payable at the age of 60, 
then our national qualities would soon again come 
forth and we need not worry about losing Export 
Markets. 

It does not matter if income tax were 12s. in the 
£ if vou have an exemption line of £2.500 or work- 
ing allowance of 50 per cent All this unrealism 
and party nodding is causing vearly chaos. 

Let there be realism in taxation policy and con- . 
fiscation stopped of hard-earned money; also a 
cut in wasteful government expenditure and letter 
writing, when we shall soon recover both in pros- 
perity and happiness. 

In conclusion, if reference is made to the “ At a 
Glance ** (below), it will be seen that the record of 
the Company has been maintained for the past 
eizht vears. and I conclude by expressing sincere 
thanks to licensees. both Tenants and Managers, 
and all Emplovees for their loyalty and co-operation. 
The Directors and Executives are also thanked for 
































rise. We hope to profit in the future by furthering By denying incentive to satisfy the usual human their complete confidence. 
the ideas these decisions have shown, and | have desires, a4 caution and a restraint are enforced, The report was unanimously adopted. 
9 
«AT A GLANCE” 
Book Value 
Profit Taxation 5°. Pref 7. Pref Ordinary Earnings of Net Assets 
Year Subject to Taxation Overprovided Dividend Dividend Dividend Bonus Issues on per 1 of Total Assets 
Faxation and Refunded Gross Gross Gross Ordinary Ordinary Stock 
f f £ £ £ £ £ % | £84. £ 
ee | 238.613 140,500 se 8,249 a | 69,000 25,875 | 31 i 2,483,698 
SONS wesc de eae bine | 490.155 98.500 | 9.647 ‘ j 75,900 13 800 30 118 8 2 678,558 
Mi cacaaves 177,790 88.000 25.940 10,487 | 41.400 | 34.500 | 23 | 119 4 | 2,576,839 
Rene oh ee Akl 2% 159,066 105.000 ; 17.293 10,625 i 43,987 | 49,226 j 20 | Bae 4 | 2,590,196 
BOOM ch. darnacn see wi 193,186 118,000 2.600 17,293 10.625 47,131 117,824 | 24 |} 113 0 2,686,036 
PUG as haan nena 191.953 | 110,000 51,000 22,792 10,625 48.813 | 143,633 22 22 0 3,195,323 
Re ea ew neee 231,222 | 113,000 | 18.194 24,353 | 16,22 64,802 | = 29,625 24 |} 119 0 | 3,235,714 
a ee ee 188,512 | 106,000 35,000 24,363 12,217 64,802 37,030 f i9 207 3,163,438 
achat ‘pos, ee a i 
Staff Pensions ; ‘ APITAL 
i Amortisation Sundry eer ar Surplus 
ed —_— a : : and Creditors 5 i . 
—_ | Paid | Future Dipenchetton " Total 5% Pref. 7°, Second Pref, Ordinary 
| Provision | 
——— a - a aa eee to 8, ' 
f f £ f | £ £ £ £ £ 
Cl oe 1.689 15.000 1,000 144,474 | $55,000 | 165,000 | cs { 690,000 | 325,133 
ROMS so 1.747 2.500 10.000 | 135,401 j 1,035,852 | 345,852 138,000 552,000 511,751 
Bi Soacas« | 2.511 1,500 12,750 164,949 1,049,652 345,852 151 po ee ree 
mo pag ae or | |l(CRaa 424,401 isco | «—eze395 «| aoa‘ I85 
SO Peviieads 2,133 1,500 19.500 153.804 | — 1,204,596 24, asl. 628.395 | | 404.185 
ek eee ae 2,014 1,500 19,250 157.568 1,312,321 487,241 51.800 . i 745.8 
oo 3056 2'500 19'750 177.276 | 1,387,604 | = 487,241 | 159,755 740,608 =| «744,742 
POU is Shares 2.658 | 2,500 | 17,700 | 174,009 | 1,417,228 | 487,241 189,379 740,608 761,782 
SO (ae ennnnnnnND mnsnnnnnncnnnnnnnS oneeeenn e 
* _ Accounts for 1950-15 months 
. | Accounts for 1954-14 months. 
NUMERICAL DETAILS OF SHAREHOLDERS REGISTER, | ; | ae a Ge hoot ake eee 
£ , side, a- 
JoraL SHAREHOLDERS 1947—1642 graphs 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
1955—2888 its aati ii = : 
Ixnpivipval SHAREHOLDERS AS AT 3lst Aveust, 1955: 
eee eee 
Ordinarv (Shares 5 Stock units 5 eat | ce RAeeG EN ease ae Reese aes . : = 
5% Cumulative Preference (Shares {1 Stock units {1 each)....... eatenere sais 2 094 
1% Cumulative Second Preference (Shares 5/- Stock units a | Sereeerer } 
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The first annual general meeting of Sir George Godfrey & Partners (Holdings) 
Limited was held on January 6th in London, Mr W. D. L. Theed, A.R.Ae.S. (the 


chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated review: 


I am pleased to say that the results show an increase of some £36,000 (or 7 per 
cent) over the figures for the previous year. Afterall charges other than taxation, 
the Consolidated Profit for the year is £534,131. : 
tax provision of £254,872, as against £269,662 for the previous year. 
you will ee that these results are eminently satisfactory. The Directors 
recommend a dividend on the Ordinary Shares for the period from July 7, 1955 
(the date of issue) to August 31, 1955, at the rate of 224 per cent per annum. 


Since this is our first Annual] General Meeting, I think that it is appropriate 
that I should give you an outline of the Group's activities. tl 
activities lies in the manipulation and control of air. In England these activities 
are carried out by two operating subsidiaries, Sir George Godfrey & Partners 
Limited, to which I shall refer as ‘‘Godfreys,”’ 
Partners (Industria]) Limited, to which I shall refer as ‘‘ Industrial.”’ 


GODFREYS 


This Company specialises in the design and manufacture of aircraft air condi- 
tioning equipment— re heating and cooling—and it has been, and still 
eys operated at full pressure on the production 

side throughout the year, and its air conditioning equipment, in one form or 
another, is embodied in a great variety of British Civil an 
in a number of Commonwealth and foreign civil and military aircraft. 


In addition to its production activities, Godfreys has a large research, experi- 
mental and development side to its business, being entrusted by Government 
Departments with many important experimental projects Thro 
under review, the pressure on the research, experimental an 


is, a pioneer in this field. God 


facilities has been intense. 


1 feel confident that the research and experimentai work, which is in itself 
profit-earning, will make a valuable contribution towards the expansion of the 
profit-earning potential of the Group in future years. 


Godfreys is also developing its guided missiles section and is manufacturing 
and testing componenté which are embodied in and provide ground service for 


guided weapons. 


INDUSTRIAL 
- This Company’s business consists mainly of the manufacture of a range of super- 
chargers, industria] blowers, gas boosters, vacuum plant and other equipment 
for air and gas handling. The commercial application of these products is spread 
over very wide sections of industry. At the present time this business is still on 
a relatively small scale, but I consider that there are excellent opportunities for 


its expansion. . 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES 


The overseas subsidiaries in Canada and Australia (which are not wholly 
owned), and the overseas subsidiary and sub-subsidiaries in South Africa (which 
; ents for the English com 
keting their products and also provide an after-sales repair an 
service which greatly facilitates the sales of the products of the English com- 


are wholly owned) act primarily as 


panies in these countries. 


PROSPECTS 


The forward order position is encouraging, and in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, the profit for the year, ending August 31, 1956, should again be 


satisfactory. 
The report was adopted. 








AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
of the Ordinary and “ A’”’ Ordinary Stocks will be closed 
from Thursday, January 26, 1956, to Thursday, February 
9, 1956, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
Invicta Works, H. C RYAN, Secretary 
Grantham. 


January 3, 1956. 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


A well-established, keen and experienced importing firm 
with first-class trade credentials and offices in Auckland, 
Wellington and Christchurch, desires to expand its activi- 
ties. We seek exclusive agencics from manufacturers. Can 
we discuss the sale of your product in New Zealand? 
References Bank of New South Wales, London. Write 
direct to Mair and Co. (Importers), Lid.. P.O. Box 1477. 
Christchurch, N.Z. 











SUCCESSFUL TUITION 
FOR THE B.Sc.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a 
wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1,000 -H. students 
have secured this degree since 1925.—Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. 
P.16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 











SIR GEORGE GODFREY AND 
PARTNERS (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR W. D. L. THEED REVIEWS GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The increased profit involves a 


The key to these 


and Sir George Godfrey and 


Military aircraft, and 


hout the year 
development 


nies in mar- 
maintenance 


IR OSCAR HOBSON: 
J i of 


ding De A ? 
G WAGES WITHOUT INFLATION—and no 
of THE BANKER looks to the core of 


r : de unionists. Further 
articles in this month’s issue of THE BANKER include: 
Are Gilt-edged Cheap? (by A. 


ion? 
mism in South Africa; and Drive in American 
Banking—a colourful review the livelier aspects of 
transatlantic finance. 


‘ost: 
Tia post free, from The Publisher. 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other externai 


London University Degrees; Law Society; Bar: A 


Banking ; Secretarial: Civil Service: Commercial; 
Certificate of Education, etc. 
examination courses in business subjects.—Write today for 
free prospectus andjor advice, mentioning examination (if 

subjects in which interested, to the Se 


(G.912). 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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HOULDER LINE LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of Houlder 
Line Limited will be held on February 2nd, 
in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr Walter 
C. Warwick: 


During the year there was an upward 
movement in freight markets generally, and 
this is pleasingly reflected in the improved 
trading results. After making normal pro- 
vision for Depreciation, which this year 
amounts to £204,996, we are able to place an 
additional sum to Fleet Replacement Account 
of £200,000, increasing the total of that im- 
portant Reserve to £1,552,277, which pro- 
vides a useful set-off against the steadily 
increasing cost of replacement. 


It will, I am sure, be a matter of interest 
to Shareholders to have some details of 
“where the money goes” and the following 
details show how every Pound of freight 
earned has been absorbed: 


£ & d. 
PROMISE Sbarro tween tts 2 11} 
Wages on board ship......... 22 
Port charges and operating costs 8 8} 
Taxation, depreciation and re- 
placement of steamers ...... 5 7 
Dividends to shareholders..... 7 
fl 0 0 


Incidentally, you will I am sure also be 
interested to know that the Revenue earned 
represents the carriage of nearly 400,000 tons 
of cargo at an average freight of just over 
4d. per Ib or .003d r ton-mile which 
demonstrates that cost of sea carriage is sub- 
stantially lower than any other form of 


transport. 


TOWN INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Town Investments Limited will be held on 
February 2nd in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, The Viscount Buck- 
master : 


I am glad to be able to state that, as the 
Consolidated Accounts show, there has been 
a further increase in the rental income of the 
Group from £346,801 to £374,204 and divi- 
dends from Associated Companies rose from 
£1,775 to £4,704: It has, once more, been 
possible to achieve some reduction in the cost 
of management, while granting increases in 
staff salaries wherever appropriate. The net 
profit, subject to taxation, is increased from 
£247,462 to £259,406 in spite of the fact that 
during the year we have been faced with 
higher rates of interest on mortgages and the 
rising cost of repairs. If non-recurring items 
are eliminated, the actual net increase in earn- 
ings is £25,416. 


During the coming year the Company may 
be faced with a further increase in the rate 
of interest on existing mortgages. The Board 
believe that, in spite of ever-rising costs, the 
Company’s revenue should again improve 
during the — year, and they therefore 
recommend a dividend of 10 per cent, 
representing an increase in the total dividend 
for the year from 124 per cent to 14 per cent. 


The future is not easy to forecast, but the 
course of the property market must depend 
to a large extent on money rates. Foreseeing 
financial stringency, the Company has taken 
steps to ensure the finance necessary, not only 
for its existing commitments, but for taking 
advantage of any opportunities for fresh 
investments. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


IVERSITY LECTURESHIPS AND UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIPS IN THE FACULTY OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICS: NOTICE 
The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of 
Economics and Politics invite applications for two 
University Lectureships or University Assistant Lecture- 
ships, one requiring special qualifications in Economic 
History. It is hoped that the persons appointed will 
take office on October 1, 1956. 17 Appointments will be 
subject to the Statutes and Ordinances of the University 
and will be for three jan in the first instance. The 
maximum tenure of a University Assistant Lectureship is 

tiv ears. 4 

The pensionable stipend of a University Lecturer is 
£900 a year, rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,500 
a year, or, if the Lecturer is ordinarily resident in 
College, £800 a year, rising by annual increments of £50 
to £1,400 a year. The pensionable stipend of a University 
Assistant Lecturer is £700 a year, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £25 to £800 a year, or, if the Assistant Lecturer 
is ordinarily resident in College, £600 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £25 to £700 a year. A _ norfi-pension- 
able allowance of £50 a year is paid in respect of cach 
dependent child who is under the age of sixtcen or is in 
receipt of full-time education. f i 

The pensionable stipend of a University Lecturer or 
of a University Assistant Lecturer who is a Fellow of 
College with dividend is subject to a deduction of £300, 
or, in a particular case, on the application of the Lec- 
turer to the Financial Board, of an amount £50 less than 
the actual dividend, whichever is the less. The stipend 
may also be subject to a deduction if the officer holds a 
substantial College administrative office. ; 

The General Board, if the Appointments Committee so 
recommend, may give a University Lecturer or a University 
Assistant Lecturer a number of _— seniority for the 
purpose of determining his stipend. ai 

In certain circumstances a limited contribution may be 
made towards the removal expenses of a person appointed. 
if these expenses should prove considerable. 

Further pa rs may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Appointments Committee of the Faculty of 
Lconomics and Politics, The Marshall Library, Downing 
Street, Cambridge, to whom applications should be sent 
so as to reach him not later than February 13. 1956 
Light copies of each application should be sent, and, if so 
desired, one of more copies of any published work or 
unpublished writings.’ Testimonials are not required, but 
a candidate should eo the names of two persons to 
whom reference can made. ore 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Applications are invited for the position of LEC- 
TURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
Special tion will be given to applicants with 
qualifications and interest in cither the history and 
theoretical foundations of psychology or psychometrics 
and individual differences. 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the range of 
£1,200—£80—£1,750 (Australian) per annum ; for a or 
Lecturer, £t, 70—£2,150 (Australian) per annum. 
In each. case cost of livi adjustment will be allowed 
(£26 men, £20 women). salary is subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation Act. The com- 
mencing salary will be fixed according to the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the licant. Finance 
svelsante for home purchase under Staff Member's Housing 
Scheme, 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonvealth, 
3%6 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of a 
Australia and London is February 11, 1956. 


WILLIAM CHARLICK LIMITED, 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


REQUIRE A TOP EXECUTIVE AS MANAGER FOK 
THEIR SUBSIDIARY: THE METAL TRADING 
COMPANY, ADELAIDE 
Some knowledge and experience in Ferrous and Non- 
Ferrous Scrap and Metals Marketing, ectc., is essential. 
A wonderful opportunity for a man (you for preference) 
¢ eee, energy and foresight to make a footing in 

ustralia. 

Salary, £1,250 to £1,750, with pereeiieas 

Applications to : ce wealth Bank of Australia, 
Old Jewry, London, England; or Airmail—Australia. 


ICHARD COSTAIN LTD. have a vacancy for a 
qualified Cost Accountant who will be responsible for 
the production of detailed contract cost accounts and the 
control of staff including site cost surveyors operating a 


cations in 





uniform company-wide costing system. Sala up to 
£2,000 per annum according to experience.—Write to 
Personnel Controller, Richard Costain Ltd.. 111 West- 


minster Bridge, Road, London. S.E.1 

HE ROOTES GROUP requires the services of a fully 

qualified Works Manager to take charge of commercial 
vehicle machine and assembly plants situated at Luton and 
ea = atone sy anaes t. Super 
presents a que ity a ne n - 
annuation scheme in operation. Applications, w' must 
be in writing, and will be regarded as strictly confidential. 
should give fullest information wrasse previous experi- 
ence, age, availability, etc.. and should be addressed to 
The Secretary, Rootes Group (Manufacturing Division). 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore, near ntry. 
WELL-KNOWN Midland industrial organisation 
wishes to appoint an Economist of calibre to be 
responsible for longer-term sales analysis and interpreta- 
tion. This work, which will embrace forecasting and 
market investigation on a varied range of products, offers 
ample scope for original thinking. 

A 200d academic background and research experience 
are desirable.—Applicants should apply in writing, stating 
dateiis Of ase. qualifications, experience and present salary. 
o Box . 

EXPort SALES MANAGER required for important 

, ng > Be ly occurs on staff of pro- 
aynens i : trial concern: his ae oe include control 
of unusually export organisation comprising own 
branch offices and travelling representatives in many 
countries, besides agencies, etc., together covering prac- 
tically entire world. This organisation handles export 
turnover of great and volume in goods which are 
mostly recognised as the make in their line. 
Applicants must be between ages and 47 and must have 
already had extensive and successful experience in pro- 
moting and managing exports. Good salary: pension 
scheme.—Write with full a of age, education. 
Career, languages, etc., to 347. 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 
Australia: £8.53, 

Canada: $21.50 or £7.14. 
East Africa : £5.5s. 


Egypt : £5.5s 


Gibraltar, Malta : £3 
Hongkong : £7 


ee ne oe, 
Printed in Great Britain by St. Cirments Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, 
at 22 Ryder Stieet, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 





Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Applications are invited for the Readership in Recent 
Sociai_ and Economic History and should reach the 
Registrar in eight copies by March 15, 1956. 
The stipend of a reader is on the scale £1,400 to 
£1,650 (plus children’s allowances). 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University Registry, Oxford. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 
The University offers a number of Simon Fellowships for 
advanced study or research in the social sciences. This 
term is used in a wide sense to include not only 
Economics, Government, etc., but equally, fields such as 
Education, Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Values 
within the range of £700-£1,000 per annum (Simon 
Research Fellowships), or within the range of £1,150- 
£1,500 per annum (Simon Senior Research Fellowships), 
according to qualifications and experience. They are open 
to members of the public services, as well as to persons 
with academic experience.—Applications should be sent 
by March 1, 1956, to the egistrar, the University. 
Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, and who will be pleased to answer any enquiries 
regarding the scope of the Fellowships. 
HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Two fellowships are available for the academic years 
1956-58 for the two-year postgraduate course in business 
administration. The fellowships are worth $2,600 and a 
similar amount of £932 must be provided cither by the 
candidate or by his employer. andidates must be of 
British nationality, and must possess a University degree 
or an equivalent qualification. Some industrial or com- 
mercial experience is desirable, but not essential. 

Further details and application forms can be obtained 


from The Director, British Institute of Management. 
8 Hill Street, W.1. 


RODUCTION MANAGEMENT. A Management 
vacancy has arisen in the Production Planning 
Department, Chiswick Products Limited, Burlington Lane, 
Chiswick, W.4, manufacturers of Cherry Blossom and 
Mansion Polish, etc. Within 18 months of appointment 
the successful applicant will be expected to assume full 
responsibility, under the Head of Department, for material 
control, scheduling and progress, including tin box and 
card box manufacture. work is of a varied nature 
calling for a high degree of initiative. 
good shopfi . Progress or stock control 
be an advantage.—Apply Personnel 

Department for full details and application form. 
ETEOROLOGICAL OFFICE, SCIENTIFIC 
OFFICERS. The Civil Service Commissioners in- 
vite applications for permanent posts. Early application 
tmospheric 








is advised. The duties include research in a 
physics, covering the study of cloud structure, synoptic 
and dynamical meteorology, large and small scale diffu- 
sion and turbulence, climatology, and development of 
instruments. There is a limited number of posts for 
forecasting work at the more important centres. Success- 
ful candidates will be given a course in meteoro 
before being assigned to a research or forecasting esta 
lishment for further training and experience. In some 
instances candidates with national service obligations can 
be commissioned in the RAF for forecasting duties at 
RAF stations. Further information may te_ obtained 
from the Director, Met ical Office (M.0.10), Air 
Ministry, Kingsway, London, fon 

Candidates must be between 21 and 28 during 1956 (up 
to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer 
class). They must have (or obtain in summer, 1956) a 
First or Second-Class Honours degree preferably in 

ysics or mathematics. Salarics £513-£925 (London rates 
lor men; somewhat lower in the provinces). Women’s 
scales are somewhat lower than men’s but subject to 
improvement under equal pay scheme. Opportunities for 

a to Senior Scientific Officer (£1,070-£1,245), and 
ig posts. 

Application forms from Civil Service Commission, 
Scientific Branch, 30 Old Burlington Street, London. W.1. 
quoting No. $52/56 (Met.). 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Paper Mills, Converters, Export Organisation 
invites Gentleman with wide trade experience to 
join board for active collaboration in work. 

Write Box 2099, Frost-Smith Advertising. 
64 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 








OCIAL RESEARCHER, with writing ability, required 

one year by Dartington Hail Trust investigate effects 
rural life opening large factories South Devon. Prospects 
publication book wu own name. Ready begin work 
anytime 1956, earlier better. £1,250 p.a. exclusive expenses. 
—Apply enclosing personal history, two references and 
example own writing, Peter Sutcliffe, Bursar, Central 
Office, Dartington, Totnes, Devon. 

IMBER IMPORTERS in North-East London require 


Secretary/Accountant. Commencing sala not less 
than £1,000 per annum —Write with details of age, 
experience and qualifications, to Box 346 


MAJOR OIL COMPANY operating in the MIDDLE 
A EAST requires SENIOR METHODS PLANNER to 
the revision of its administration 
overseas. The entire accounting system and 
stores administrations are being based on a_ central 
modern punch-card system, and procedures will therefore 
have to be designed to take the fullest advantage of such 
system. 
” Applicants must have had experience in Methods Plan- 
ning in large-scale industrial operations, not necessarily 
in ofl, or have handled extensive planning probiems with 
a large organisation of business consultants. Previous 
a with aa me = eee essential pro- 
vi applicant thoroughly understa principles and 
has ability to administration procedures 
accordingly. 
position affords a real challenge to inventive 
encuities of a Methods Planner and work should be really 
interesting. Initial tour of duty would be for two years 
with very attractive salary, also payable on leave. Married 
accommodation and passages available.—Write, giving 
brief details of age, experience, ctc., to Box E.483, c/o 191 
Gresham House, E.C.2. 


organise and supervise 
methods 


reshape 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


LEON FELLOWSHIP ' 
Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for 
Research (preferably in the fields of Economics or Educa- 
tion) for the Session 1956-57 The Fellowship is of the 
value of not less than £500 a year, and is tenable in the 
first instance for one year. It is not essential that candi- 
dates should be members of a University, but they are 
expected to put forward a programme of research of an 
advanced character and to produce evidence that they 
can carry it out. Selected candidates will be required. to 
attend for interview.—Further 
obtained from the Academic 
London, Senate House, London, 
for the Fellowship must be 
February |, 1956. 


UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT required for E. W. 
Nickerson & Sons Limited, Seed Specialists, Ficid 
House, Grimsby, Lincs. Knowledge of monthly accounts 
and budgetary control essential. sition offers good 
Salary and prospects to the right applicant. who must be 
capable of working under his own initiative, being respon- 
sible to the Company Secretary. University training would 
be an advantage, but is not essential.—Replies, which will 
be treated in strictest confidence, should give fullest 
possible details of career to date and should be addressed 
to Dixons Westend Advertising Agency Limited, Raminies 
Building, 1-9 Hills Place, Oxford Street, London, W 1. 

and should be marked “ Accountant.” 
Semon. SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS: SCIENTIFIC 
OFFICERS. The Civil Service oners invite 
Applications 


aan 
egistrar, 
we. 1, 
received not ter 


should be 
University of 
and applications 
than 


applications for pensionable appointments. 
may be accepted up to December 31, 1956 (une 30, 
1956, for posts in any branch of Chemistry or Biology), 
but early application advised as an earlier closing “date 
may be announced. Interview Boards will sit at frequent 
st tm enoet ef the anaior 

nm most Major - 
fields of fundamental and applied science. In biological 
subjects the number of vacancies is small: individual , 
vacancies exist for candidates who have special knowledge : 
of, or who are intesested in pelscobotany. y, 
helminthology, aca’ q era. 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with 


or second-class honours in an a scientific 
subject (including incering) or in thematics, or an 
equivalent qualification; or possess high ofessional 
attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific posts 
must in addition have had at least three years’ post- 
“a ndidates taki vrner desrees in 1956 apply 

r n may 

before the resu their examination is known. 
er. between 26 and 


is: 
ally suitable candidates under 26 may be 
admitted ; for Scientific Officers between 21 and 28 during 
1956 (up to 31 for permanent members of the - 
mental Officer class). Salary (London) Senior Scientific 
Officers: (men) £1,070-£1,245; (women) £951-£1,155. 
Gocatiee + (men) £513-£925; (women) £513-£850. 
omen'‘s scales being improved under equal pay scheme. 

Somewhat lower rates in the provinces. 
Civil Service Commission, 


Further part 
Scientific Branch, 30 Old Burlington Street, London, 
ale ore No. S.53/56 for Senior Scientific Officers 
and S.52/56 for Scientific Officers. 
T ACCOUNTANT.—Applications are invited from 
men of abilit ene se Sy ee hee, Sat gost 
experience of cost accountancy and who to 
Specialise in the installation and reorganisation of systems 
of Management Accountancy. Applicants shoula hold a 
e Accountancy or Accountancy qualification. 
In the first instance, please write for more details and 
for an ea form to Refereace 06., Norcross and 
seen White House, 111 New Street, Birming- 
m, 2. 
5 EXECUTIVE REQUIRED as Director of home 
marketing by internationally known London company 
manufacturing men’s toilet requisites. Applicants must 
be under 40 years old and have progressive record to 
oe salary of £2,000 or more. Pensions scheme.— 
rite with brief particulars to Box 348. 


CONOMICS GRADUATE, 30, four tedious years’ 

banking experience, seeks post where active inteHigence 
and sense of responsibility considered more important than 
routine clerical h ything considered.—Box 345, 
pesiness MAN (52) is looking for a responsible post 

commencing April with a first-rate industrial concern. 
—— interests : —- snaeee que > = 
t and getti a of work in a short time. 
Salary not fees than $1500" Resident in South Wales, but 
not averse to moving.—Box 344. 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 

without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 

seeking executive appoi 


industry unicipal — The Cc BAY 
government or m ipa , ‘oliege, 
est. 1887, is an Educational Trust, Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Counes - 


Lo Degrees and eee, G.C.E., free from 
More 60 Pucungion louse, Campogae 
N AWA 
if they have the use of a 1955 self-drive car. Lowest 
possible rates. Contract hire by arrangement. No main- 
Choice of over 200 cars and 12 different 
models. Also guaranteed repurchase scheme and Autopak 
self-drive package tours in G.B. and Europe. Ask r 
to write for new brochure, giving full —_ 
Autohall, Dept. 2, 302-6 King Street mmersmith, W. 
Riverside 2881. Cabies: Autohall, London. 
[NCORPORATED COMMERCIAL CONSULTANT 
indicates Fellow Associate (F.B.S.C. or A.B.S.C.) of 
The British y of Commerce (Limited by Guarantee), 
a oat canlaten for all) engaged in commerce. 
Write Secretary, 164 Lord Street, Southport (11). 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiri the services of CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES to secretarial and similar executive 
— are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
nstitute (Dept. E). 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 

RAVEL SERVICE AUSTRIA secks substantial British 

Agency interested devclopment and representation in 
Austria.—Box 343. 

E PURE WHITE PLASTIC TIP of Grosvenor yields 

more flavour from the fine tobaccos. Made by State 
Express. Boxes of 20 3s. 8d. 











i : : £6.15s. Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 
a - “a : £6 Neat Zashord : £9 (sterling) S. America and W. Indies: £7.15s. 
Israel: £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast : €5.5s Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
japan: £9 Pakistan : £6 U.S.A. : $21.50 or €7.14s. 
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Aeria. vicw featuring he Avonmouth works ot Imperial Smelting Corporation. 


Imperial Smelting Corporation is the United Kingdom partner in the 
C.Z.C. group, a vigorous partnership actively engaged in developing the resources 
of the Commonwealth. 

The Corporation is the sole producer of primary zinc in the United Kingdom. 
Its Avonmouth smelters treat the zinc concentrates obtained from ores mined by 
other partners in the C.Z.C. group at Broken Hill in Australia. 


A Company within 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.I. 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, Cl. 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, ! 





